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Be Yourself! 


A COMPLETE 


NOVELETTE — THIS BRAVE YOUNG MAN WAS 


AMBITIOUS TO BECOME A PROFESSIONAL “ DOUBLE ”— 
AND FELL HEIR TO AN OVERGROWN CALAMITY 
AND MUCH INCIDENTAL TROUBLE 


By Edgar Franklin 


of the hinge, and then the door of 
the second floor front, really the 
choicest room in Mrs. Corsey’s sufficiently 
good boarding house, closed with a sad 


"Tot the was the usual long, thin creak 


little click. His day of toil completed, 
William Rodgers had come home again. 

Henry Field looked up from his work— 
to be specific, he was darning a sock, thus 
saving the slight charge made by the laun- 
dry for such service—and smiled brightly, 
which was odd, because, as a rule, Henry’s 
smile was rather bleak and grudging. He 
waved the sock, too, in the airiest fashion, 
as he cried: 

“Hello, Bill! Greetings! Say, Bill, 
what do you think? This afternoon old 
Branning himself—” And just there the 
gayety turned to rather blank astonish- 
ment, and all the brightness faded from 
Henry’s smile. ‘ Well, what,” he inquired, 
“has hit you?” 

Mr. Rodgers grinned bitterly and hurled 

1 


his hat to the twin bed at the left. The 
armchair just ahead always squeaked a lit- 
tle when one sat down; this time, at the 
savage arrival of William’s bulk, it shrieked 
a protest which caused two girls in the 
plush parlor below to stare in sudden ap- 
prehension at the ceiling. 

‘““What—if you observe these things— 
happens to me every five or six weeks, right 
along, Hank?” William asked drearily. 

Mr. Field dropped at once his sock and 
his lower jaw. 

‘““My Lord!” he gasped. 
out of a job again?” 

‘“‘ What a thing it is to have a mind like 
yours! You’ve crammed the whole propo- 
sition into a nutshell, all in a second,” 
sighed William, as he hunted his pipe on 
the cluttered little table. “ Again is right!” 

Henry took the last stitch, broke the 
yarn, and carefully thrust the needle into 
the ball. 

“What ’d you do this time, Bill?” he 
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asked wonderingly. 
the boss, or—” 

“Do? Do? I never do anything! It’s 
the damned firms that do it to me!” siz- 
zled emotionally from Mr. Rodgers. 
“ Henry, that’s three of ’em in a line! 
Three!” 

“You don’t mean that Sturges & Moore 
have gone out of business, too?” 

William laughed acidly, and stretched 
his legs. 

“Yes, Henry. Just before five a 
stranger came into the office—brutal-look- 
ing guy with a mean, cynical eye. He had 
a typewritten paper and a lot of little stick- 
ers, and he moistened the latter on his 
tongue and stuck the former on our main 
door. 

“Moore said we might as well all go 
home and not bother to come back again, 
because he had it straight from the receiver 
that the firm was to be discontinued. Isn’t 
it remarkable, Hank, how I can pick ’em 
off and go to work for ’em, just as they’re 
about to pass out?” 

“Tt sure is, Bill,” Henry sighed, and 
scratched his head. 

“Z. G. Latham—” Mr. Rodgers reflect- 
ed. “Looked like a good house; looked 
like a good job. Yet Z. G. went and got 
himself mixed up in the stock market two 
weeks after he hired me; and according 
to the last reports I heard, the creditors ’ll 
get three and a fraction mills on the 
dollar!” 

“Well, Bill, I tell you—” 

“ And the Amsprey Company!” William 
cried, and threw up his hands. ‘“ Heaven 
above! What could have looked solider 
than the Amsprey Company? Old firm— 
conservative—all that! But when they’d 
had me on the pay roll for a month, they 
had to sell out to the trust at last for a 
third of what the plant was worth; and 
even the treasurer of the company—with 
them forty years!—was out of a job.” 

Henry laughed, quite easily, too, because 
it was, after all, not his job. 

“ Well, I know, Bill, but you carry on as 
if these things were your own fault, where- 
as—”’’ 

“JT think they are!” Mr. Rodgers 
snapped. 

“* What?” 

“On the level, Hank! I think I’m a born 
bust! I think I’m the original jinx! Every- 
thing I touch dies on the spot! Why, look 
at me! Twenty-eight years old and a 
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darned good mechanical engineer, if I says 
it as shouldn’t, and yet I’m sitting here 
and—” 

“‘ Raving,” concluded Henry, without 
great interest, and examined another sock. 
“That line of thought ’ll never get you 
anything.” 

“ Probably not,” William sighed. “ But 
there’s something to it, all the same.” And 
now he sat back and smoked and scowled 
at the ceiling, for there was something ir- 
ritating about that picture of Henry, care- 
fully going over sock after sock and men- 
tally tucking away a nickel here and a 
nickel there in his thrifty way. 

“It gets me, you know!” he muttered 
on. ‘ Why, I’ve been thinking that, about 
two weeks from to-day, I’d take Saturday 
off and run up home for the week-end— 
see if Massachusetts is still there, and see 
if June’s still willing to wait for me! 
Thought I’d tell her that I had a good job 
anchored at last, and that maybe next fall 
we could open negotiations with some re- 
liable clergyman and get ourselves spliced. 
And now—” 

“ Oh, very likely you will anyway, Bill,” 
Mr. Field said, not so patiently. “ You'll 
pick off another job in no time. This isn’t 
such a bad old world, you know.” 

“It’s not?” William grunted. ‘“ Where 
did you get that notion?” 

Henry grinned widely. 

“« My raise went into effect to-day, Bill!” 
he explained. 

“Aha? How much?” 

“Ten smackers the week, and that’s go- 
ing some! I never expected more than five 
or six. It puts me where I want to be, 
kid!” 

(73 Eh?” 

“Yep! Now I can go to Peggy and ask 
her to marry me, and still feel fairly cer- 
tain of being able to furnish a roof and 
three squares a day!” Henry cried, quite 
ringingly. ‘‘ That’s what I was going to 
tell you when you came in with your own 
glad news, Bill. Congratulate me!” 

“On the raise? Sure,” sighed William. 

“On everything!” said his friend and 
roommate, and so did his frugal and slight- 
ly cramped soul expand in this moment 
that he pushed aside the socks as unim- 
portant’ and clasped his hands about his 
hunched knees. “I’m going to do it to- 
morrow, Bill!” 

“Do what?” Mr. Rodgers asked ab- 
sently. 
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“Ask her, idiot! What else?” Henry 
laughed gayly. ‘ We’ll go to some show in 
the afternoon, and after that—before we 
have dinner, I mean—we’ll take a little 
walk in Central Park. Some lonely spot, 
you know. About dusk, Bill. And 
then—” 

William gazed gloomily upward into his 
smoke clouds. Henry was rambling on— 
and on—and on. Well, let him ramble. 
At another time this audible eruption of 
his probably rather lean and cautious pas- 
sion might have been mildly interesting— 
very mildly. ‘ 

I 


But not just now. Bill had other things 
on his mind. Say, when that marshal or 
deputy sheriff or whatever he was, came 
in and stuck the paper on Sturges & 
Moore’s door, you could have knocked Bill 
down with the tail feather of an infant 
canary! Absolute fact! 

He had been so dog-goned comfortable 
in that job, you see. He’d had a sort of 


hunch that at last he was settled down, 
permanently. Not a big firm, of course, 
was Sturges & Moore; not a particularly 


old firm, either, and Bill really had not 
known much about them when he went 
with them. 

Next time, by golly, he’d ask more ref- 
erences of the firm than ever the firm 
asked of him! But they had certainly 
seemed all right, and there had been no 
slightest hint of approaching trouble until 
that man turned up with the paper. Of 
course these things happen to everybody, 
one time or another, but too darned many 
of them had been happening to William 
Rodgers, and— 

“Er—say, are you by any chance lis- 
tening to me?” Henry inquired after what 
must have been a long time. 

“Huh? What? Certainly! Of course 
I’m listening to you,” Mr. Rodgers replied 
foggily. ‘“ Hank, here’s a funny one! 
Something I’ve never told you—something 
I’ve never told anybody, for that matter. 
But it’s too weird to keep secret any long- 
er. Hank, when I came down to New 
York last year, do you know what I meant 
to do?” 

“ Haven’t the slightest idea,” Henry said 
tartly. 

“Back home, there’s a big shop—Win- 
nimer Machine Company is the name of it. 
Makes automobile parts and some other 
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parts. As it stands, it’s a gold mine for 
anybody who can buy it for around a hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

“ Well, Winnimer’s an old man now, and 
he wants to sell out, and he was a great 
pal of my father’s; and just before I left 
town he told me that if I wanted the works 
a little later I could have them for twenty 
thousand dollars cash, and let the business 
pay off the balance. 

“Wait! Don’t laugh yet. That isn’t 
the real joke; here’s the real point: Hank, 
I came to this great city absolutely re- 
solved, one way or another, to tuck away 
that twenty thousand in almost no time 
and go back and buy the works, and I 
thought I could do it! Can you beat 
that?” 

He laughed, rather terribly. 
only shrugged his shoulders. 

“Oh, we all have our dumb spots,” he 
observed. ‘‘ You’d better get downstairs 
while there is still some dinner left.” 

“TY had mine on the way home, of 
course,” William sighed. “I can’t eat 
more than three dinners a week in this 
joint and live.” 

He returned to his smoking. Deep si- 
lence brooded over the second floor front 
for many minutes. Henry Field paired 
and laid away his socks, and presently 
drew out last Sunday’s newspaper for its 
final inspection. 

It was Henry’s wont to extract the last 
penny’s worth from everything—and the 
man does not live who can read through 
his Sunday paper in one day. So sheets 
rustled and rustled, and William smoked 
on until: 

“Hah! Had a hot one hurled at me 
to-day, Hank!” 

“ Um?” 

“Salesman was in the office—fellow 
from Detroit, I believe. Looked at me 
and jumped and then stared; I thought at 
first he was pickled, but he was only star- 
tled, it seemed. He said I was the living 
image of—what’s his name? Lorne! 
Samuel Lorne—you know, Hank. The 
bird from the Pacific Coast, with forty-odd 
millions! Me!” 

“What’s that?” Henry asked sharply. 
“Was this somebody who actually knows 
Lorne?” 

“He has been seeing him, off and on, 
for the last year or two, I believe. Why?” 

“Why?” Henry laughed. ‘“ Because 
the man’s dead right, Bill. Wait a min- 
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ute!” His paper rustled. “Picture of 
Lorne somewhere here in the rotogravure 
section; when I saw it I thought how thun- 
dering much he looked like you—and then 
I thought, of course, that it was just an 
accident of the camera and—here! Look 
at this, Bill! That might be your own 
picture!” 

He thrust the sheet upon his friend and 
William, studying it, grinned faintly. 

“T’m not such a bad-looking guy at 
that, am I?” he mused. “ He’s got my 
patrician nose, all right!” 

“Yes, and look at the eyes—look at the 
funny curve of his chin, Bill! Look at the 
way, even, that he has his hat cocked down 
over his left eye, exactly as you wear 
yours. You’re as much alike as two fliv- 
vers!” 

“ Except in our bank accounts, Hank; 
that’s where Sam here is so different,” Wil- 
liam said morosely, and stared on at what 
might indeed have been his own portrait. 
“ Forty-four million dollars! That’s what 
he’s worth, you know. 

“He inherited a ranch somewhere out 
there, and he was just about to give it 
away to save mortgage interest when some- 
body drilled a well in a new spot—and 
instead of water they got oil! Forty-four 
millions and he’s not thirty years old! Gosh 
almighty! Even got ears just like mine, 
hasn’t he?” 

Henry nodded meditatively. 

‘“‘ And I suppose, now that he has come 
to settle in New York and be a high fin- 
ancier, the ears "ll be about all he has left 
a year from now.” 

“It may well be, Henry,” William mut- 
tered. “I’ve found it a hard town to beat, 
myself, Um—” 

Henry busied himself in gathering to- 
gether the rest of the paper and depositing 
it carefully on the pile in the closet which, 
when sufficiently huge, would go to the 
ragman for eight cents. 

William hummed and hummed, scowling 
at the sheet; and as he hummed his color 
rose a little and the depression slipped 
from him; until at last he dropped the page 
and faced his friend with: 

“ Hank! ” 

“c Yes?” 

‘Why can’t this man Lorne use me to 
advantage?” 

“Probably got all the engineers he 
needs, and you don’t know anything about 
oil, anyhow.” 
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“JT didn’t mean that. I meant as a 
double, Henry! I ought to be worth a 
hundred a week to him as a double!” 

“What?” Henry rasped, and straight- 
ened up from his pile. 

“Why not? Don’t faint, Hank, just 
because the idea’s unusual. Collect your- 
self and look at this thing! There must 
be dozens of times when a man with all 
that money wants to be in two places at 
once, one of them a matter of policy and 
the other a matter of inclination, let’s say. 

“There must be dozens of people he 
cannot refuse to see, using up his time and 
energy with fool interviews and begging 
calls and so on. There must be plenty of 
occasions when it would be real money in 
his pocket to seem to be in one spot while 
he was actually in another!” 

“Why must there?” 

“ Because he’s worth forty-four million 
dollars, of course!” William said, in slight 
exasperation. “‘ That’s the answer, whether 
you get it or not!” 

Field grinned faintly, shrugged his 
shoulders, and closed the closet door. 

“Qh, I’m bright enough to grasp the 
thought,” he said. ‘“ What I can’t seem 
to see is Lorne paying you this hundred 
dollars a week.” 

“‘ Ah, but I haven’t given him the chance 
to do it—yet,” Mr. Rodgers smiled. 

“Well, you better hurry up and give 
it to him,” muttered Henry, as he settled 
down before the desk he had bought with 
tobacco coupons, and drew out the latest 
lesson in the correspondence course that 
might some day make him head of the firm, 
with modestly important frown and nose- 
glasses through which to gaze sympatheti- 
cally at the shabby foreman who had star- 
ted side by side with him and never ad- 
vanced, and everything. 

William arose slowly. 

“Well, that,” said he, “is exactly what 
I mean to do!” 

“ce Huh?” 

“Why, not, Hank? Coming right down 
to cases, why not? Isn’t it one of the best 
bets I’ve ever met?” 

Henry laid aside his lesson; his brow 
puckered. He was a person of deliberate 
and rather accurate mental processes, much 
given to extracting the last penny from any 
little advantage that might crop up along 
life’s pathway. But this proposition per- 
plexed him. 

“Coming right down to cases, I don’t 
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know,” he confessed. “It’s a crazy idea, 
of course.” 

“Ts that any reason for hesitating to put 
it up to Lorne?” 

“You may think so, about the time his 
bouncers land you on your left ear on the 
sidewalk, if you ever do try to discuss this 
with him. On the other hand—” 

“On the other hand, it’s a plain dispen- 
sation of Providence,” said William, and 
stepped to his bureau and found fresh shirt 
and collar, “ and I’d be an ass to pass it 
up. Do I have to shave before I start? 
No, thank Heaven.” 

Henry’s eyes opened. 

“Well, but you’re not going now?” he 
gasped. ‘ Not to-night?” 

cc Noe” 

“Why, Bill, even if he were at home, 
which he hardly will be, you couldn’t get 
to him. He lives at the St. Almers!” 

“ The public is still admitted to the St. 
Almers, isn’t it?” 

“ Just about that and not much more! 
In that joint they’ll hardly let you sit down 
and pay ten dollars for a two-dollar meal 
unless they know you personally. 

“If you send up word to Lorne and tell 
him what you want to talk about, he'll 
never see you. And you can’t fight your 
way past bell-hops and doormen and all 
that. No,.if you’re going to take a stab 
at this fool thing, do it right. Wait until 
to-morrow and go to his offices, Bill. 
They’re down in the Kellmer Building, 
and—” 

And there Henry subsided, for William 
had literally whirled upon him; and in his 
usually calm and rather patient eye was a 
blaze of savage and unreasoning fury 
which, perhaps, almost explained his dash 
at the bizarre adventure. 

“Say, listen!” William barked. ‘“ To 
hell with his offices! Seeing him there 
would be ordinary and logical—and that 
stuff’s poison to me! I'll call on him now; 
if it was midnight or three o’clock in the 
morning, I’d be that much better satis- 
fied!” 

“ But—”’ 

“No! I’ve tried my darnedest to earn 
a living in a sane, civilized, conventional 
way, and it can’t be done. Not by me, 
Hank! So now I’m going to turn into a 
plain nut and see if I can’t dig a little profit 
out of that! I’m going to sell myself to 
this bird or tear his damned swell hotel 
into little pieces and kick ’em down the 
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sewer! Where’s my comb gone? Have 
you been using it?” 

But he was not nearly so savage or so 
aggressive or so noisy when, a scant half 
hour later, he entered the lobby of the St. 
Almers. 

It was that sort of lobby. 


III 


WHEN they planned the St. Almers it 
was for the kind of clientele that recoils 
and shudders and grows sick of soul at the 
very sight of overwhelming pillars with 
curly-cue capitals, of hectic cornices and 
onyx in acre expanses and the blinding 
glare of polished brass. 

For even minor details they searched in 
the rarest artistic atmosphere of the older 
civilizations. And very likely they were 
justified in going to all this trouble, be- 
cause so far—and the house has been open 
hardly a decade—at least a dozen guests 
have realized that in its dark and chilly 
way the place is an esthetic dream. 

Very lightly indeed, however, did all this 
brush the consciousness of William Rodg- 
ers as he strode past the bowing Balkan 
major general at the door. He had been 
thinking hard, and his mind was mainly 
on the long, chaste, inconspicuous desk 
over there to the right. 

Obviously, one paused there and had 
news of his presence phoned upstairs; just 
as obviously, if this particular one paused, 
he’d be walking toward the street again in 
about three minutes. 

And William had not the slightest in- 
tention of leaving the St. Almers until he 
had conferred with Samuel Lorne. Much 
of his hard thinking on the way uptown 
had been devoted to the proposition as a 
whole, and he had been astonished to find 
that the longer he pondered the more 
promising it all seemed. 

But there remained that distressing 
question as to whether, when they stood 
side by side, he was really going to look 
so much like the forty-four times million- 
aire. 

Two things, studied separately, may 
seem identical, but when—oh, he had 
passed the desk, eh? Just ahead stood an 
open elevator door. Perhaps, after all, that 
were the simpler way. William entered the 
car just as if he lived at the St. Almers, 
and said carelessly: 

“Mr. Lorne’s rooms.” 

The elevator man, who was new, turned 
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and beamed upon him in a friendly, hu- 
man way, which detected in another in- 
stance a day or two later, won him instant 
discharge. 

“Yes, sir. You didn’t have to tell me 
that, sir; I was going to take you there. 
You're his brother, sir?” 

“Er—yes! Yes!” said William, and his 
heart thumped pleasantly. 

“A blind man would know it, sir!” the 
elevator man stated, and shortly stopped 
his car. “ Right this way, if you please, 
Mr. Lorne!” 

William barely refrained from slapping 
his back and laughing hilariously. It was 
all right, by gosh! They must be alike, 
when even this elevator runner felt called 
upon to mention the fact! 

William smoothed out his delighted grin 
and followed; and now, with a low bow, 
the man had pressed a tiny button beside 
the door marked “9A,” and was returning 
to his car; and William stood, reasonably 
at ease, and waited. 

Seconds, and heavy steps thudded to- 
ward the inner side of the door. It swung 
open now, and a voice rather like William’s 
own cried: 

“ Found you, Harrison, did they? Well, 
I’m glad of—” And just there he stopped 
and stared, did the speaker, and then cried: 
“ Well, who the devil are you?” 

“I’m your twin brother, I guess!” Mr. 
Rodgers said, and stepped in with a little 
laugh. 

“You're what? Here! Hold on! 
Where are you going?” | 

William faced him steadily. 

“ Just in here to call on you for ten 
minutes, if I may, Mr. Lorne,” he said 
evenly, confidently. “It may be to your 
advantage and mine as well.” 

He smiled again, and continued to as- 
similate the details of the other—and in 
cold fact, as they stood thus, they were 
not so tremendously alike. 

The features were the same, of course, 
and they had the same black hair, and 
dark, deep set eyes and all that; but 
Lorne’s locks were parted in the middle, 
and seemed to have been shellacked into 
place, while William’s were parted on the 
side, and, chronically, rather rumpled. 

Lorne wore a high collar; William’s com- 
fort-loving neck displayed just as little 
linen as would pass muster. And Lorne’s 
dark blue suit was utterly perfect in cut 
and material and condition, whereas Wil- 
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liam’s light gray garments—well, they were 
probably well enough for an engineer who 
had been trying for some time to hold 
down a job, but they had come from a dif- 
ferent tailor in the first place, and had 
since known hard service. 

Yes, and, hang it, there were other dif- 
ferences, too! Lorne used a cigarette hold- 
er of considerable length; Lorne had, ap- 
parently, a trick of squinting, while Wil- 
liam’s eyes remained wide open; and Lorne 
seemed, too, to be a nervous, twitchy, al- 
most furtive individual, and so quite un- 
like the naturally calm William. 

And, Lord! What it must be, to live in 
a place like this! Rugs of the kind one 
dreamed about occasionally but never saw 
—a grand piano in the far corner of the 
man’s living room, full thirty feet away! 
As for that bit of dusky bronze over there, 
William recalled that in all the St. Almers 
there were nothing but original pieces, and 
—oh, Lorne was at last examining him 
with some interest! He was growing less 
twitchy, too. 

“Humph! We do look rather alike, 
don’t we, Mr.—” he muttered. 

“ Rodgers,” William supplied. “ Will 
you come over to this mirror with me, for 
just a minute? So that we can stand side 
by side and observe the effect, you know?” 

A final instant the millionaire person 
hesitated. Then, too obviously, he con- 
cluded that William was in all probability 
harmless, and he complied, his brisker steps 
reaching the mirror a yard or two in ad- 
vance of the visitor’s. 

“There you are!” that gentleman said 
triumphantly. ‘ Look!” 

Lorne looked, at the mirror for some sec- 
onds, and then at William. 

“Yes, I see. Marked resemblance— 
cp startling resemblance, in fact. What 
of it?” 

“Well, that’s what I came here to talk 
about,” smiled Mr. Rodgers. “‘ May we sit 
down?” 

Samuel Lorne glanced at the watch on 
his wrist and sighed. Still, he favored Wil- 
liam with a rather wry smile. 

“Hell! Yes, I suppose so,” he muttered 


resignedly. ‘“ You'll have to cut it pretty 
short, though. I’m leaving in a few min- 
utes. Well?” 

“ Well—” 


“One moment! Do you mind telling 
me how you got by the office downstairs, 
Mr.—Rodgers, was it?” 
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“Tt was, and it still is, and I got by the 
office by walking straight past and into the 
elevator,” William grinned. “So, now to 
get down to what brought me here, I—” 

“Td supposed that they provided 
against such possibilities in a place like 
this,” Lorne reflected, with an annoyed 
frown. ‘ They gave me the most positive 
assurance when I came here that nothing 
of the kind could happen, and—oh, par- 
don me, of course, Mr. Rodgers. You were 
about to say—” 

““T was about to say that—” 

“Wait! Before you begin, you know,” 
Lorne broke in again. ‘“ You didn’t by 


any chance see a skinny little rat of a man 
wandering about, down below? Chap with 
very blond hair and very thin features, 
Small as he is, 


done up in black clothes? 
he catches the eye.” 

“T—no, I didn’t. Well, as—” 

“My man — Harrison, you see,” Lorne 
sighed. ‘“ This is his night out, but I hap- 
pen to need him, and I hoped they might 
be able to find him around the place before 
he started for—for wherever it is they go 
on their nights out. Yes, Mr. Rodgers?” 

William sat up and braced himself 
afresh. 

“Well, the point is just this—” he be- 
gan firmly. 

“Here!” Lorne cried, and pointed his 
cigarette holder straight at the caller. 

Well?” 

“This isn’t a plea for some worthy 
charity, is it?” 

“Tt is not!” 

‘“‘ Because I have a special girl at my 
office to handle all those cases, you know. 
Miss Prentiss—beautiful girl, too!” Lorne 
smiled flittingly. “Been with several 
charitable organizations, and knows just 
what to do, and—well, that’s all apart, of 
course, since you’re not soliciting charity. 
You were saying—just what were you say- 
ing?” 

“T was trying to say,” William replied 
desperately, “‘ that I want a job!” 

The millionaire threw up his hands and 
clear, biting acid dripped from his mirth- 
less grin. 

“Of course!” he cried. ‘“ How in the 
world could I have forgotten that one!” 

“Tf you'll let me—” 

“And yet I had forgotten it—I had,” 
Lorne mused, and shook his head. “ Well, 
I’m sorry, Mr. Rodgers, but I haven’t a 
thing to offer you. I employ very few here 
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in New York, and my staff is full at pres- 
ent of very efficient people; so—” 

“ All right!” William interrupted quite 
loudly, for his temper was slipping again. 
“But there’s nobody as efficient in this 
particular line as I am! I’m the only per- 
son in the whole world who can hold down 
the job I’m after!” 

“‘ Really?” said Lorne, and his smile was 
faintly bored. ,,°* And what is the line?” 

““T want you to take me on as your 
double!” 

IV 


“You want—what do you want?” asked 
the millionaire, and although he had arisen 
with the plain purpose of escorting William 
to the door, he now sat down again, and 
that rather limply. His eyes, too, grew 
momentarily somewhat stunned. 

“T'll explain, if you’ll let me,” the visi- 
tor hurried on, earnestly. ‘“ Oh, I know 
the idea’s unusual. That’s a big advan- 
tage, too, because it is a thing that will 
occur to very few people as a possibility, 
when we get it to working. Now, to take 
one rather trivial example, let us assume 
that somebody wants you to lay a corner- 
stone, and you cannot refuse. You laid 
one last week.” 

““ Yes—yes, I know,” Lorne sighed. 

“While you actually want to play golf 
—or to attend a directors’ meeting, per- 
haps—or to see some one very privately, 
and—” 

‘“ What d’ye mean by that?” Lorne de- 
manded sharply. 

“And yet it is necessary for you to 
lay this cornerstone. 

‘““Good enough! Put me on a salary, 
and /’ll go lay the cornerstone and shake 
the hands and make the windy speech and 
do whatever else you’d have to do! Not 
such a bad idea, is it? 

‘““ Or, again, let’s say that there is a deal 
of some sort afoot, and that it suits your 
plans to seem entirely off your guard, Mr. 
Lorne. J take your yacht and sail away, 
with plenty of publicity as to the cruise, 
and newspaper pictures of the departure 
and all that sort of thing—and you keep 
under cover, direct your campaign, and 
hammer ’em to bits! You see? 

‘““Or we may consider another possible 
case. Let’s suppose—” 

Samuel Lorne had fitted another ciga- 
rette to his holder; he pointed it now, 
rather drearily, at William. 
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“No, that’s cases enough,” said he. “I 
see what you mean, of course.” 

“Qh, no, you don’t!” William grinned. 
“ Because you haven’t begun to enthuse 

et, or—” 

“There’s the most accurate statement 
you’ve made since you arrived, Mr. Rodg- 
ers!” the other said dryly. “I haven’t be- 
gun, and I’m not likely to begin. Er— 
how much am I supposed to pay for this 
peculiar service?” 

“Ts a hundred a week too much?” 

“I expected something like that,” Lorne 
smiled. ‘“ Yes, it is—much too much. In 
fact, anything at all would be too much. 
I’m frank to say that I don’t see a thing 
in your proposition.” 

“ But when you have the chance to hire 
the perfect duplicate of yourself—” 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” the wealthy per- 
son sighed, and glanced at his watch again. 
“* As you choose not to see, I suppose, we’re 
not duplicates at all, Rodgers. If we could 
line up the male population of the United 
States, it would be painfully simple to pick 
out fifty—or, for that matter, five hun- 
dred!—men who look enough like either of 
us to be mistaken for either of us, except 
by relatives or old associates.” 

“ That’s possible, but still—” 

“And in this specific case, since you 
wish to argue the thing out, apparently,” 
the millionaire pursued, with rising irrita- 
tion, “ you and I really are not so amaz- 
ingly alike, Rodgers. Same nose — same 
chin and ears—and I think that’s about 
where it stops. 

“Your hair’s altogether different, and 
your walk and your manner and everything 
else about you is different. You wouldn’t 
fool an intelligent ten-year-old boy who 
knew me, for more than five minutes, even 
should some spectacular situation arise 
which inclined me to hire you. None has 
and none will, I assure you. 

“And as for the rest of it, Rodgers, I 
may say that I’ve been living along for 
thirty years or so without a double, and 
I'd hardly know what to do with one now. 
Is there more to add?” 

“T think so,” said William. “ You see, 
these are minor differences, and with a very 
little practice—” 

Samuel Lorne arose, and this time re- 
mained standing. 

“Qh, piffle, Rodgers! Also poppycock 
and a number of similar words!” he 
yawned. “ It’s a passably clever idea, and 
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I’m sorry, for your sake, that you can’t 
cash in on it. But you can’t, around here. 

“Good Lord above! If you knew how 
many of these clever ideas I’ve had to side- 
step since the old ranch began to spout 
oil, you'd—” And here his eye fell again 
upon his watch and he started. “ Phew! 
Is it as late as all that! Well—if you must 
go, Mr. Rodgers—” 

William arose with a little sigh. 

“Evidently, I must,” he said. “ But 
will you do just one thing for me, Mr. 
Lorne?” 

“ What is it?” 

“Think this over seriously?” 

Lorne grinned wonderingly. 

“What on earth for?” 

“ Because, when you have considered 
the various angles more carefully, you may 
find that it appeals to you, after all,” Wil- 
liam said doggedly. “I imagine that you 
have a good many other things on your 
mind to-night, and—” 

“You're dead right—-I have!” said the 
millionaire, as he opened the door and 
waited for William to pass through. “So 
—ah—good ni—” 

“ But later it may seem to you a sort 
of happy arrangement all around, and so 
I’m going to leave you my address,” the 
caller insisted, and found a card and scrib- 
bled on it. ‘“ There, Mr. Lorne! If you 
should—” 

“Yes, if I should I’ll send for you at 
once,” Lorne assured him hurriedly, and 
crammed the card into his pocket with an- 
other of his nervous, twitchy, squinty little 
smiles. ‘“ Good night!” 

“ Er—good night!” Mr. Rodgers said 
dismally, and started down the corridor. 

‘“‘ Oh—here, I say!” came after him. 

“ Yes?” said William, and stopped, al- 
most hopefully. 

“If—downstairs anywhere or outside, 
you know—you should happen on a blond 
little rat, ask him if his name’s Harrison, 
will you? And if it is, send him to me. 
You might say that if he isn’t here in ten 
minutes he needn’t bother to come, ever. 
I’ve got ’em all hunting for him, but—” 

“ All right!” said William, and con- 
tinued his march to the elevator. 

It might have been good policy, perhaps, 
to have stopped with a bland smile and 
asked more details of the missing Harrison 
and then to have spent an hour or so hunt- 
ing for him. But William was not quite 
up to any such pretty performance. just 
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then. In the area of wearied disgust that 
was his brain, one single great thought 
stood out: even again, he had contrived to 
fail! 

Not that this achievement held novelty 
sufficient to rouse even a flicker of aston- 
ishment, to be sure; but during the jour- 
ney to the St. Almers, William, in his fool- 
ish little way, had allowed himself to do 
some real, active hoping. 

Mathematics and drawing boards, engi- 
neering knowledge and several years of 
practical experience—a safe and sound 
combination, surely—were neglecting to 
yield William even a living income. But 
this idea of doubling for Lorne was just 
idiotic enough, in the ironical way things 
happen now and then, to have paid a divi- 
dend. 

Or so, more accurately, William had 
fancied. Yet now he was trudging away, 
his hat down, his eyes glowering, feeling 
distinctly the fool and not a penny the 
richer; and it was just there that Mr. 
Rodgers took to voicing his true senti- 
ments in a rather audible mutter. 

Unfortunately, since the sight must have 
shocked him back to decency, he failed to 
note the expression of the Balkan general, 
as that person perfunctorily bowed Wil- 
liam from the St. Almers. 

As it happened, this elaborate doorman 
was an old-fashioned individual and a 
deacon in his own church; within the week 
he had washed the mouth of his half-grown 
son with brown soap and water, after a 
Solitary, utterly harmless “ damn.” 


V 


AGAIN the door of the second floor front 
closed. Again William was facing his 
friend, Henry Field, who dropped his cor- 
respondence course lesson and looked up 
expectantly and cried: 

“You put it over, Bill?” 

“T did like—er—ah—no, I didn’t put 
it over,” Mr. Rodgers responded, gruffly 
but much less horribly, because shame had 
overtaken him, out there in the cool night 
air. 

“He didn’t fall?” Henry asked disap- 
pointedly. 

“He didn’t even totter, Hank,” William 
sighed, and returned to his favorite chair. 
“He said our hair and our manners and 
our walks and Heaven knows what else 
were different, and he had no use for a 
double anyhow. And he was right!” 
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Field’s sudden grin was oddly intelli- 
gent. 

“No, he wasn’t, Bill. He was dead 
wrong,” said he. “I’ve been thinking this 
over since you left. There was every 
chance for the thing to slip, of course, at 
the first trial.” 

“The first? You don’t think I’m going 
to” 

“Oh, yes! You'll see in a minute why 
you’re going to take another crack at it, 
Bill. In the first place, the idea was too 
queer for him to grasp at once. In the 
second place, you’re a rotten salesman. 
But that doesn’t alter the fact that he can 
use you, once he’s sold. I’ve been think- 
ing it over, Bill! You’re worth money to 
Lorne!” 

“ Ah?” William smiled wanly. 

“ Let’s attack it systematically,” Henry 
suggested. ‘His expression was differ- 
ent?” 

“ee Very! ” 

“c How?”’ 

““Oh—mostly because he squinted. Like 
this,” said William, and squinted. 

Field reached over and tilted the mirror 
to face William. 

“Was it like that?” he demanded. 
‘“‘ Squint again and see if it was.” 

William sighed and squinted, and then 
shook his head in mild astonishment. 

‘* Well, far be it from me to throw bou- 
quets at myself as the perfect impersona- 
tor,” he murmured; “ but when I squint 
like that I look more like Lorne than he 
does himself!” 

“Fine! Now, what’s next? 
How is that different?” 

“Um—he moves faster than I do, for 
one thing. He has a sort of jerky step,” 
Mr. Rodgers reflected, and, despite his bet- 
ter sense, enthusiasm stirred faintly again. 

“Get up and show me what you mean. 
Walk over toward the mirror, so you can 
see yourself,” Henry commanded. “ There! 
Did that look like Lorne’s walk?” 

William stared at his friend. 

“Hank,” said he, “ I hate to be so good, 
but it certainly did!” 

“ Better still. Nothing to that, so long 
as you remember to walk that way. What’s 
the next point? What are his peculiarities 
or his little mannerisms?” 

“He wears a wrist watch.” 

Field hesitated just an instant. 

“You can take the one aunt sent me 
last Christmas,” he said. ‘I don’t wear 
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it, and I haven’t been able to sell it for 
any kind of price. Don’t bust it, Bill; 
that’s all. What else, besides the watch?” 

“ Well—lemme_ see,’ mused Rodgers. 
“He smokes cigarettes in a holder a foot 
long.” 

“Vou can buy one of them for half a 
dollar, can’t you?” 

“ Very likely.” 

“ Anything else?” 

“His hair. It looks as if it had been 
put on with a paintbrush.” 

“ All slicked down?” 

sé Yes.” 

“Nothing to that, either. Wait a sec- 
ond, Bill!” Field chuckled, and drew out 
the drawer of his desk and took to rum- 
maging about. ‘“ Somewhere or other here 
I’ve got a couple of sample tubes of—aha! 
Here it is. Stickora, Bill—that’s what you 
want. ‘You fix the hair, Stickora keeps 
it there,’ according to the label. Catch! 
Try it.” 

He tossed the collapsible tube to Wil- 
liam Rodgers, and, more or less dubiously, 
William squeezed a little of the prepara- 
tion into his palm, considered it gravely, 
and eventually rubbed it into his hair, the 
while Henry watched with keenest interest. 

“You haven’t got enough on to do any 
good, Bill,” he suggested. “Take more 
than that.” 

“ Well—” 

“ No, no, go ahead and take some more! 
Take all you want, old man,” urged Henry, 
and there was something really grand in 
his careless gesture. “It didn’t cost a 
cent.” 

So William, with a sigh, took more and 
rubbed it in, and then went to work with 
comb and brush; and presently William 
laid aside these tools and stared at his re- 
flection, fixedly and with a touch of awe. 

“That does it!” he stated. 

“ Now you look like him, eh?” Henry 
asked, triumphantly. 

“Tt’s the darnedest thing I ever saw, 
Hank! Sounds silly, but I don’t believe 
his own mother’d know us apart at first 
sight!” 

Field tilted back in his chair and his 
smile grew sharper. 

‘And you’d have passed it all up, just 
because you bungled it at first,” he stated. 
“Sit down, Bill, and let me tell you what 
you're going to do. 

“To-morrow morning, go to his office. 
Walk just as he walks; squint when he’d 
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Para- 
lyze the son of a gun with the perfection 
of your act, old man, and then put it up 
to him again!” 

“ Hank, I hardly believe—” 

“Then start believing now and see if 
it doesn’t land you somewhere!” Field 


squint; smoke just as he smokes! 


snapped. ‘My Lord! You talk about 
my lack of imagination; you’re stone dead 
from the neck up, about this thing!” 

“ But—” 

“ Bill—listen! Lorne will have thought 
this over, overnight. I honestly believe 
he’ll take you on five minutes after he sees 
you, and use you as required. 

“ But what if he doesn’t? That isn’t 
the end of the money-making possibilities, 
by any manner of means. Let’s say that 
he does turn you down cold. Wait for him 
and follow him when he comes out; stay 
twenty feet or so behind him and mimic 
him exactly; nobody in the world can stop 
you, except the crowd you'll have before 
you get to the first corner. 

“Let me know ten minutes ahead, and 
I'll get in touch with Harry Foster and 
there’ll be a couple of reporters on the job. 
Keep your mouth shut and leave the rest 
of it to them, and—why, Bill, if this is 
handled with even just a little bit of in- 
telligence, I believe you could sign up in 
vaudeville for eight or ten weeks, at a 
couple of thousand a week. 

“ And that, of course, is leaving out of 
consideration the fact that Lorne’d prob- 
ably pay you well to drop it all and disap- 
pear. That’s one possibility.” 

“Well, I’m not going into the circus 
business just because I have a nose like 
somebody from the West,” said William. 

Henry’s sharp eye examined him for an 
instant. 

“You won’t have to,” Henry said reas- 
suringly. “If I was a gambling man I’d 
give you ten to one that he hires you on 
sight to-morrow; and while he keeps his 
money and stays important, there’s no rea- 
son in the world why it shouldn’t be a life 
job. Anyhow, that’s the basis we’ll work 
on. Now for the other details. Were you 
dressed alike?” 

“Hardly. He wears a tall collar, among 
other things.” 

“You’ve got some high ones, haven’t 
you?” 

“ Half a dozen of ’em, and they’re rather 
similar.” 

“Wear one in the morning, of course,” 
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Henry said briskly. ‘“ How was he dressed 
otherwise?” 

Rodgers stretched his legs and sighed. 

“ Not just like me, Henry. He had on 
a sort of tight-fitting suit—a darned fine 
suit.” 

“Um-um? Well, we want to copy him 
as closely as possible, Bill. What color was 
it? Gray?” 

“No,” said William, and avoided his 
eye. “It was blue—dark blue!” 

Henry Field started and glanced at his 
friend. 

“ Your—er—old blue suit can be fixed 
up, can’t it?” he asked in a voice slightly 
husky. ‘I mean, if we rushed it around 
to Coven to-night?” 

‘‘No, Hank, it couldn’t,” Mr. Rodgers 
said sadly. ‘“ The right elbow busted out 
the last time I tried to wear it, and every 
buttonhole on the vest is clean gone. It’s 
done for!” 

Again Henry glanced at his friend. 

“ Um—well—” he muttered. And, odd 
as this may seem, abruptly the air, which 
two minutes ago had been just ordinary 
air, such as one might find in any second- 
floor front room, became charged with a 
quivering, nameless something. 


VI 


SILENTLY Henry Field pursed his lips 
and frowned. He drew a deep breath, held 
it a moment, expelled it slowly. He 
frowned again, this time more heavily and 
directly at his finger nails. Next, for many 
seconds, he drummed on his desk with the 
same nails, the while staring hard at the 
picture molding across the room. 

Palpably, deep down in Henry Field, a 
mighty struggle was in progress. Real pain 
crept into his expression and remained for 
a time; then, gradually, the pain eased, the 
drawn lines faded. A calmer, nobler 
quality appeared, until at last a smile of 
strange and martyrlike beauty settled 
somewhat stonily on Henry’s features. 

So smiles a man about to give his be- 
loved wife to his best friend and himself 
depart to start life afresh in some wild, far- 
off country. So smiles a man as he slips 
from the inadequate raft into ocean’s awful 
— that his friend may float on and 
ive. 

Henry squared his shoulders. 

“ Well—all right, Bill!” he said, with 
weird heartiness. “ You'll have to take my 
blue suit, then!” 
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“No, Hank!” protested William. “ I— 
I’d rather drop the whole business than do 
that!” ' 

You, of course, do not understand this 
at all. You do not know that the blue suit 
had been Henry’s very best for four long 
years now—that he had spent an incredible 
sum for it in the first place—that he wore 
this suit only on clear Sundays or to the 
theater when invited or on such gala out- 
door excursions as do not involve the sit- 
ting upon grass or wooden benches—that 
it was not quite so precious as thrifty 
Henry’s life, perhaps, and on the other 
hand not so much less precious—that at 
least thrice weekly Henry examined his 
blue suit carefully as any microscopist ever 
examined culture slide, flicking away in- 
visible particles of dust, pouncing on bits 
of fluff that might be cunning little unborn 
moths, and then, ever so tenderly, draping 
the aged pillowcase over it once more. But 
William knew, and William understood. 

““Oh—oh, bunk!” Henry cried out 
bravely. 

“No, Hank. If anything ever happened 
to that damned suit of yours, you’d prob- 
ably shoot yourself. I don’t want to go 
through life with that on my conscience.” 

“Why let anything happen to it? I 
don’t! You don’t have to sit down in 
chewing gum just because you’re wearing 
that suit. No, it has to be done, Bill. We 
have to go through with this. I’ve got a 
cast iron hunch there’s something in it, and 
I don’t have many hunches!” 

William smiled moodily. 

“Funny, but I have too—or I did have. 
That’s about all that kept me from walk- 
ing up to an officer and asking to be put 
away for a couple of weeks’ observation 
on the way up there.” 

“ Let’s see how it fits you!” said Henry; 
and he had quite mastered himself now; 
he walked to the closet with tread as steady 
and unhesitating as could have been 
wished. 

It fitted well enough. The coat was a 
trifle snug for William in spots, and while 
the blue vest was buttoned he would have 
to forego the habit of expanding his ample 
chest every few minutes; and the trousers 
were at least not uncomfortably baggy. 
Still—it fitted well enough, and Lorne’s 
own blue suit, if in a rather different 
fashion, had clung rather closely to him. 

“ That’s a good suit,” Henry breathed 
affectionately. ‘‘ Looks well on you.” 
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“Umum?” said William. 

“Ought to be good,” Henry pursued, 
and, with a finger nail, scratched at a tiny 
spot which either was or was not on the 
left shoulder. “I gave up fifty-two fifty 
for that suit!” 

“TI know you did.” 

“ Fifty-two dollars and fifty cents! 
Don’t bend over too suddenly, Bill; keep 
that in mind, will you? You might drop 
something, I mean, and reach down to pick 
it up, without thinking, you know. Some- 
thing like that.” 

“Tl be careful.” 

Henry tried the vest buttons, one by 
one. They were all fast. 

“ And—er—another thing I wish you’d 
remember, Bill,” he went on. ‘“ About 
when you sit down, you know. I mean, 
if you have to sit in wooden chairs or any- 
thing like that that isn’t upholstered. Don’t 
grind around, Bill. Just sit still, because 
it’s awfully easy to make this stuff shine, 
and—” 

“ Say, Hank!” William interrupted tart- 
ly, as he unbuttoned the vest. ‘“‘ You take 
your da—” 


“No, no, no! That’s all right, Bill! I 


want you to borrow it; you’re absolutely 
welcome to it, old man!” Field protested 


earnestly. ‘‘ Absolutely! I just want you 
to be careful, Bill. You don’t take any 
care of your clothes, but I do; and this is 
practically a new suit. That’s all. Now, 
what time are you going to his office?” 

“Not too early. He'll probably have 
mail and stuff to keep him busy up to noon 
or thereabout.” 

Henry frowned. 

“That’s true—yes. You better get 
there about eleven, though. So you'll be 
back here before two at the very latest.” 

“ Eh?” 

“Ves, I have to wear that suit in the 
afternoon,” Henry laughed. “ Asking a 
girl like Peggy to marry me, I have to look 
my best, rain or shine. I thought I’d take 
her to a late show, so we'll get out about 
six, and I want to press the pants before 
I start, Bill, and they’ll have to cool off 
for half an hour afterward, you know. You 
can get back by two?” 

“T’ll probably be back long before two,” 
said William. 

He was, you see, not wildly enthusiastic. 
Such enthusiasm as had been in him earlier 
this evening had been fairly well chilled 
by Samuel Lorne. 
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Nor was he wildly enthusiastic next 
morning as he stood before the mirror and 
considered a reflection that was really most 
amazingly like the same Mr. Lorne. But 
at least he was determined, after consider- 
able meditation, to make a second try at 
the millionaire. 

For there was really nothing else to do 
this morning, unless he chose to sit here 
and court depression by a hopeless brows- 
ing over want ads. Not so many firms 
employed engineers of Mr. Rodger’s train- 
ing. Three of these he seemed already to 
have wrecked by his mere presence; with 
the others his detailed application had long 
been on file, and, one and all, they were 
silent. 

So, with noon past, William conquered 
his last, sane shred of hesitation, found hat 
and light overcoat, and set forth. Private- 
ly he knew exactly where the thing would 
end. Lorne, at the sight of him, would 
reach for some sort of secret button and 
give some sort of significant ring—three 
long and two short or something like that. 

And then an officer would enter and re- 
move William Rodgers; and some minor 
employee would go along with them to the 
police station to prefer a charge, and Wil- 
liam would be booked as a disorderly per- 
son or a public menace; or perchance as a 
plain jackass, which was what he suspected 
himself to be, if they made that kind of 
charge. 

And afterward, whenever that might be, 
when he resumed hunting an engineering 
job, the composite he who might have been 
an employer would laugh loudly when he 
appeared, and bid his associates gather 
and view the nut they read about a couple 
of weeks ago—you know; the guy that 
made himself up to look like Samuel Lorne 
and got pinched! 

Still later, William fancied, he might 
have to acquire a tin cup and some pencils 
and, disguising himself with dark glasses, 
eke out a bare living on one of the city’s 
busier corners and — well, there was the 
corner cigar store, and he needed a foot or 
so of cigarette holder. 

Into this holder, as he approached the 
office building which housed Mr. Lorne in 
his waking hours, William fitted a cigarette 
and lighted it—and stopped short. Right 
then and there he was going to quit! 

Last night he had been sufficiently fever- 
ish over his suddenly jobless condition to 
try anything; Henry Field, of course, had 
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just been born crazy; Lorne himself had 
had the only correct view of the situation 
when he pointed out that they were two 
separate and distinct people after all, dif- 
ferent in every way and—momentarily, 
William quite forgot his own problems at 
the sight of the giant individual, abruptly 
swinging toward him from the building’s 
entrance. 

He had never before seen a man who 
looked just like this one. Sheer, overwhelm- 
ing relief had turned the whole bulk 
limp; its eyes were almost popping, and 
there were shiny beads about its temples. 
This man, William sensed, had just heard 
great and heartening news—perhaps that 
his only child had passed the crisis and 
would live, perhaps that the stock market 
had turned in the night direction just as he 
fancied himself annihilated. 

At all events, the person was about to 
tell the whole world of his joy, and Wil- 
liam, apparently, being nearest, was to 
hear it first and— 

“Omigosh, boss!” the big man puffed 
as he paused. “ You sure had us guessing 
that time!” 

“ What?” snapped William. 

The other started, stiffened, straightened 
up. His large, square-jawed, reddish face 
became, with a visible effort, wooden. He 
touched his hat in a shaky salute. 

“ Er—er—I mean, good morning, Mr. 
Lorne!” he stammered. ‘“ Good morning, 


sir!” 
VII 


THERE followed a tiny interval wherein 
William Rodgers’s brain quite failed to 
grasp the moment’s real significance —a 
moment wherein he suspected that the 
salutation was a mere sarcastic form, and 
the person what he certainly looked like, 
a plain-clothes officer about to arrest Wil- 
liam for impersonating a millionaire. 

But a second glance at the big man dis- 
pelled that unpleasant notion. He was 
standing now with almost military erect- 
ness, and an utter absence of expression; 
more, one of the shiny beads was trickling 
down his cheek in a shimmering stream— 
and emotion, unassisted, draws no perspi- 
ration from a real policeman. 

Perhaps, if he employed such a thing, 
this was Lorne’s bodyguard? Perhaps 
Lorne himself had not yet come down 
town. Well, by thunder! The bodyguard 
idea seemed fairly correct; there was an- 
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other of them in the doorway of the build- 
ing, a fatter man who was smiling wanly 
in William’s direction and nodding, the 
while he held his hat in one hand and 
mopped his brow with the other. 

Now the person beside William bent and 
whispered huskily: 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Lorne, but you’d bet- 
ter be getting up to the office and not 
standing around here. We got another tip 
this morning about the Dowley crowd, sir.” 

“Yes? Very well,” said William, and 
walked on. 

Because now he was going up to the 
office! 

Only the cow, according to some of our 
best naturalists, is unable to change its 
mind. Well, William was no cow, and, 
these last seconds, his mind had changed 
almost violently; if he looked enough like 
Lorne actually to be mistaken for him by 
men who saw him every day, there was 
something in the fundamental idea after 
all! 

Mr. Rodgers’s steps became more jerki- 
ly, more jauntily, like the steps of Mr. 
Lorne. He entered the building. 

With a slight squint and an indifferent 
nod, he acknowledged the elevator opera- 
tor’s respectful greeting. Then, a large, si- 
lent man standing sternly at either side of 
him, William was whizzed up to the sev- 
enth floor. 

Evidently, according to his regular rou- 
tine, the fat man detached himself and lin- 
gered in the outer corridor; at William’s 
last glimpse of him, he was biting the end 
from a cigar, and tilting back his hat. His 
associate hurried forward and opened the 
door marked: ‘“ Samuel Lorne—Entrance,” 
and held it until William had passed, 
thereafter to take up his own station, hands 
behind his back and eyes keen, just inside. . 

The wearer of Henry Field’s blue suit 
glanced about him with an _ insouciance 
which, properly cultivated, might have 
made his fortune on the stage. 

Here was, indeed, his own idea of a 
millionaire’s anteroom! Eastern carpets 
on the floor—deep, handsome leather 
chairs strewn about in a careless profusion 
which suggested that they were worth no 
more than a dollar or so apiece—and over 
there behind the desk an extremely pretty 
little girl, who opened her eyes in plain 
astonishment at the sight of him, and cried: 

“Oh, good morning, Mr. Lorne! You 
did come down to-day!” 
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“Yes—oh, yes,” William agreed. 

It was at such a point that Lorne, he 
fancied, would have waved his cigarette 
holder. William therefore waved, but with 
a trifle too much energy, for the cigarette 
itself flew gayly across the room toward 
the big man, who picked it up unsmilingly, 
tossed it into the outer corridor, and re- 
sumed his alert pose. 

And—er—well, just what did one in 
William’s position do next? One, that is, 
who had no inkling of the establishment’s 
geography? He cleared his throat. He 
frowned. He glanced about again. 

Somewhere or other, of course, Lorne 
had a private office, but there were three 
doors in sight, leading out of this anteroom 
and—well, he couldn’t well stand there for- 
ever, could he? The pretty little girl was 
looking inquiry at him even now. 

William, therefore, cleared his throat 
again and, with utmost assurance, walked 
to the nearest door and opened it. 

And stopped again, frowning. This 
wasn’t Lorne’s private office. This was a 
big room, with half a dozen desks, new 
and shiny like everything else in the place. 
The bookkeepers’ corner over there, he as- 
sumed—a long desk and two empty stools. 

Oh, yes, and nearer at hand, a plump 
young man had hurled a newspaper under 
his desk and had risen, blushing furiously. 
And another young man, who seemed to 
have been sound asleep, awoke with a loud 
gasp, gazed at William for one fleeting sec- 
ond, and then wildly, madly, hurled him- 
self upon a typewriter, beating at the keys 
like one demented. 

The plump person had some sort of 
throat trouble. Thrice he gulped before he 
could manage: 

‘“ Er—ump—goo—good morning, Mr. 
Lorne! Just—just looking over—over yes- 
terday’s quotations!” 

He grinned insanely and turned even 
redder. He followed William’s gaze to- 
ward the bookkeepers’ desk and pointed 
shakily. . 

“ J-Johnson!” he exploded. ‘“ His—his 
—wife’s very sick, sir! Somebody—er— 
telephoned just after he came to work this 
morning and — and — and Dix went with 
him, of course! Johnson was pretty shaky, 
sir, and Dix went with him!” 

The pointing finger waved on. It all 
meant something or other; probably it 
meant that Lorne had a mighty unreliable 
office force. But the plump young man’s 
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perturbation wasn’t helping William to lo- 
cate Lorne’s office. William grunted irri- 
tably: 

“All right!” and closed the door again. 
The next one, maybe? He started for it, 
and his hand was on the knob when the 
pretty girl’s voice rose in a rather agitated: 

““T—Miss Lafell’s not in there, sir. I 
think she’s gone downstairs for a moment, 
Mr. Lorne. I'll send the boy to find her.” 

“Well, where—” William began, and 
for an instant was on the point of asking 
his way to the private office. 

“T think she went down to get a wave,” 
the little girl admitted hastily. ‘She at- 
tended to your mail before she went, sir.” 

She jabbed convincingly at one of the 
several buttons before her; she frowned, 
indicating great impatience at the office 
boy’s lack of speed in appearing. William 
sighed and looked around again—and then 
snarled softly. There were four doors, 
after all; that one in the little niche was 
marked “ Private!” 

Jauntily enough, then, William con- 
tinued his walk. He turned the knob, and, 
for a moment, considered one of the largest 
and most luxurious private offices he had 
ever seen. Then the door closed behind 
him—and he was alone and slightly stag- 
gered. 

In simple truth William, blessed with 
any quantity of common sense, had not ex- 
pected to travel quite so far as this! But 
he was here now, in Lorne’s very sanctum, 
and every last one of Lorne’s employees 
had accepted him as head of the establish- 
ment. It was absolutely amazing! 

Slowly he laid aside his hat and over- 
coat. With a little hesitation he moved 
to Lorne’s own desk and sat down in 
Lorne’s own remarkably comfortable chair. 
Then, for a little space, he chuckled. 
Samuel would arrive presently, and, per- 
chance, have him hurled out—but at least 
he had proved his case. 

Or, perhaps, for whatever reason, Lorne 
was not coming down to his offices at all 
to-day. There were plenty of indications, 
come to think of it, that such might be the 
case. William ceased his chuckling, and 
scowled meditatively. 

So far as he himself was concerned, this 
was all an astounding adventure or a plain 
business proposition, or in any case some- 
thing entirely harmless. 

But to be sitting here with access, prob- 
ably, to all Lorne’s private papers and con- 











cerns, with the safe door, over there, stand- 
ing ajar—um! There was no denying that 
other people might regard his presence as 
not quite so harmless. 

So it would be as well to find out, be- 
fore very long, whether Lorne was expect- 
ed or not; and meanwhile, for his own 
protection, it would also be well to have 
somebody else in here while he waited. 
And there William started, guiltily per- 
haps, for the door had opened, and some- 
body else was in there! 


VII 


Ir the youngster in the outer office was 
pretty, this little newcomer might be rated 
as what, in the vernacular, is termed a riot. 

It may be said quite truthfully that she 
made no throbbing appeal to William; she 
was a frankly showy young person, whose 
eyes were large and fine, and either fear- 
less or bold, as one chose to consider them, 
and whose attractive countenance wore 
several tints never placed there by nature. 

But the main thing about her was that 
her thick brown hair was nicely waved on 
one side, and almost straight on the other, 
so that without the least hesitation William 
smiled squintingly as she advanced, and 
said: 

“ Ah, good morning, Miss Lafell!” 

The girl stopped and stared. 

“Good morning—w/o?” 

William winced. Had his coming inter- 
rupted two waves instead of one? And if 
this wasn’t the Miss Lafell he had identi- 
fied as Lorne’s private secretary, who in 
blazes was she? 

She was staring hard at him just now, 
and although there played about her per- 
fectly-drawn lips a little smile of dry and 
whimsical quality, there was also a sugges- 
tion of angry flicker in her eye. A hand- 
some and high-spirited hussy, William 
Rodgers concluded, and a good one not to 
cross! 

“Why the ‘Miss Lafell’ stuff?” she 
asked. 

“ Well—ah—” 

“You haven’t called me Miss Lafell 
since the day after you hired me, Sam. Do 
you know that?” 

“ Er—what of it?” William asked. 

“What? Nothing at all, of course— 
only it hadn’t occurred to me that things 
were going to be like that, even when we 
were alone in here. Maybe it’s better so, 
at that, but—” 
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She permitted the words to trail away; 
she came, slowly, sinuously, close to Wil- 
liam, and caused her smile to become ab- 
solutely devastating. ‘‘ You might call me 
Marge, just for this last day, Sam. It 
sounds—nicer.” 

Now she sighed flutteringly, permitting 
the destructive smile to glitter and play 
upon William, who in actual fact did no 
more than shift uneasily and wonder just 
what might be Lorne’s relation to the 
young person. 

But now he started with considerable 
violence! She had bent swiftly and caught 
his cheeks between soft palms; also, she 
had kissed William Rodgers, warmly, em- 
phatically, and squarely upon the lips. 

“ Well—say!” William sputtered. 

She was on the arm of his chair now; 
something warm and soft was about Wil- 
liam’s shoulder—yes, and she was sighing 
again. 

“ And that’s the first time 7 ever had to 
kiss you—and you didn’t kiss me back, 
either,” she stated, horrifyingly enough. 
“You said it wouldn’t make a bit of dif- 
ference, too!” 

“ Well—” William essayed. 

The astonishing girl had taken to feel- 
ing of the shoulder of his coat now. 

“Where in the world did you get the 
hand-me-downs, Sam?” she asked. 

“ The what?” 

“The almost-cotton suit,” Miss Lafell 
explained absently, and gazed across the 
room and pinched William’s ear. ‘“ You 
never wore anything like that before.” 

“ This—er—suit—” 

“ Oh—hell!” breathed the girl, and sud- 
denly left his side. Restlessly she moved 
to one of the big leather chairs that Lorne 
must have bought by the carload; and on 
the arm of this she perched, gazing morose- 
ly at William and swinging a considerable 
length of silk stocking which contained, to 
say the least, nothing in the nature of a 
malformation. “I thought I wouldn’t 
mind, Sam. And I do mind—a little.” 

“ Mind what?” 

The lady’s laugh was distinctly harsh. 

“Yes— what!” she echoed. “You 
know, Sam, it’s a good thing I never really 
did fall in love with you, isn’t it?” 

“Yes!” said William. 

“Oh, boy, it’s a better thing than you 
realize!” the girl assured him. “If I had, 
Sam, I think that, to-day, I’d just let loose 
the whole works!” 
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This time Mr. Rodgers said nothing at 
all. The conversation was becoming con- 
fusing. Also, he feared, it was about to 
become rather shocking—but on that point 
at least he was to be reassured at once. 

“ You needn’t sulk!” she said sharply. 
“ You haven’t a thing on me, and I haven’t 
a thing on you—and, darn it, Sam! Some- 
times I wish I had. You could have done 
a lot worse than marry little me.” 

Again William cleared his troublesome 
throat; plainly, some time soon, he would 
have to say something appropriate. 

“‘ Well—ah—-Marge,” he began, easily 
enough, “if I had—ah—asked you—” 

“What? Would I?” the girt gasped, 
wide-eyed. ‘Forty-four million dollars! 
Be yourself, Sam! Be yourself! But you 
never asked me, so that’s that!” She 
gazed at him, wistfully almost; she found 
William’s countenance barren of encour- 
agement, apparently, for she tossed her 
handsome head and moved to the window, 
where she tapped nervously on the pane. 
“How long are you going to be away, 
Sam?” . 

“‘T—don’t know,” William said, quite 
honestly. 

“Two or three weeks?” 

“ Possibly.” 

“Or are you going abroad?” 

“Oh, no. Not abroad,” said William. 

Once more the young person turned to- 
ward him, and he noted that her eye was 
kindling and her breathing growing more 
rapid. And William stiffened and frowned. 

His earlier years had been lived in a 
rather Puritanical atmosphere; and while 
he had assumed Samuel Lorne’s appear- 
ance, he certainly had not assumed 
Samuel’s affairs! Something would have 
to be done to put this girl in her place be- 
fore she grew more emotional; he frowned 
again—and evidently frowning was the 
worst thing he could have done, for the 
lady stepped directly back to his side and 
demanded: 

“ Say, are you trying to high-hat me?” 

“ Er—not at all!” William said sternly. 

“Oh, yes you are!” the girl informed 
him hotly. “ And it’s a dumb play, Sam- 
my, I’m telling you that! It’s a dumb 
play, pulling that stuff on me!” 

She emphasized this point by panting a 
little and sending a senseless chill through 
the perfectly innocent William. “ I’ve got 
nothing on you—no! I’m a decent girl; 
you know that! But if I wanted to be a 
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bad actor, I could spill your little pot of 
beans. all over the map—and you know 
that, too!” 

“‘ Now, see here—” William said dizzily. 

“ Fhat for your ‘see here’!” cried the 
young woman, and snapped her fingers 
under his nose. She was in a perfect fury, 
too, William noted, and growing more furi- 
ous every second. “ Did Audrey come in 
here and find me sitting on your lap? I'll 
say she did! 

“ And she was sore, too; she was trying 
to make you and get a raise, old egg. Oh, 
you didn’t know that? Well, you’re not as 
bright as you think you are, Sammy! 

“Did Johnson walk into this office, just 
last week, and find you giving me one of 
your ten-minute soul-kisses? He certain- 
ly did! Just a little innocent petting; yes, 
I know that. You know that. But if I 
wanted to turn nasty, how would they 
sound on the witness stand?” 

William, who could well imagine how 
they would sound, held his peace. Miss 
Lafell continued to vibrate. 

“ And to-day! You were coming down 
to say good-by to me to-day—just to me; 
the others didn’t expect you. And you 
hadn’t turned up at noon, and that didn’t 
make me feel so good, either. 

‘And then you did come and you tried 
to—to high-hat me! Me/” cried the girl, 
and thumped her fine young chest with her 
fine young fist. ‘“ You’d ought to know 
better than that, Sam! You’d ought to 
know there’s some limit to what a girl will 
stand!” 

Still Mr. Rodgers had absolutely noth- 
ing to say. Presently he would say some- 
thing, of course—something calming and 
discouraging; but as yet he had not found 
just the right phrases. 

Ah, her rage was abating, suddenly, as- 
tonishingly, completely. She sighed. She 
smiled again, more terrifically than before, 
causing William’s brain, filled as it was 
every minute with the vision of a certain 
June Maynard, back there in Orrinville, 
Massachusetts—causing even this brain to 
reel a little. Also, she was stroking his 
shoulder. 

‘““Oh, Sam!” she breathed reproachfully. 
6c“ Sam?2” 

What she wanted, William assumed, was 
to have good-by said to her in the manner 
of the screen’s more ferocious great lovers. 
And what she was going to get, along just 
those lines, was exactly nothing at all! 
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Do not misunderstand William. He was 
entirely human, but he was also a peculiar- 
ly simple and thorough sort of soul, with 
some of the one-man dog’s mental char- 
acteristics. 

Had there never been a June Maynard, 
the moment might have found William in 
much more obliging mood, and the en- 
trancing creature beside him might have 
been drowned in a tidal wave of passionate 
leave-taking. 

But there was a June, pure and rare and 
lovely as the month after which she had 
been named, and that made all the differ- 
ence in the world. Wherefore William 
braced himself, looked squarely at her, and 
said coldly: 

“ Well?” 

Miss Lafell started back, all in an in- 
stant once more aflame. 

“ Well— well,’ be damned!” she cried, 
coarsely enough, to be sure. “ That’s all, 
is it, Sam? That’s all you’ve got to say 
to me?” 

“ That,” William confessed rather faint- 
ly, “is all—yes.” 

“ Well, if —if—if you think you can 
treat me like that, Sam Lorne, you—you'll 
get yours! Do you hear me? You'll get 
yours, good and plenty!” the lady panted, 
and, white with anger, moved swiftly to 
the door; and there she turned and show- 
ered him, as it were, with sparks. “ I mean 
that!” 

“ But—” said William. 

“Oh, I mean it, all right. Don’t kid 
yourself about that for one second, big 
boy!” Miss Lafell’s really hard voice rang 
out warningly, and she drew shuddering 
breath. “I can stand for anything—any- 
thing but this high-hat stuff. I’ll be around 
here for another half hour. If you want 
me, you know where to find me!” 

She vanished, slamming the door with 
most unladylike vigor. From the ceiling 
just above it a piece of plaster about one 
inch square fluttered down; on the water- 
cooler in the corner the glass jingled 
briefly. 

Then the seismic effect had passed, and 
Samuel’s double was alone. 


IX 


ON a certain night years gone, William 
Rodgers—and he was hardly more than a 
child at the time—had made two complete 
round trips with an ammunition truck 
along what was just then probably the 
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most thoroughly bombarded road in all of 
France. 

And on another night William had 
crawled out through mud and machine-gun 
bullets, had basked in the entirely unex- 
pected effulgence of all the star shells the 
German army had brought to that par- 
ticular area, and had retrieved from a 
water-filled shell hole the ruin of a captain 
whose food he had often longed to poison, 
for this feat eventually receiving a decora- 
tion of which he seemed ashamed. 

If he had finished neither performance 
in a gale of merry, care-free laughter, at 
least he had retained sufficient composure 
to light his cigarette without allowing the 
match to shake. So William was at least 
no arrant coward. 

But as the various disturbances in the 
office died down, his eyes were undeniably 
much rounder, and there was a peculiar 
chilliness along his spinal column. There, 
as he had deduced at first sight, was a 
mighty good person not to rouse! Why, 
there had been something perfectly devil- 
ish in that last glare. 

Although, reflected William, as he 
grinned uncertainly and shook himself to- 
gether, the nicest thing about that glare 
was that, whether the young lady knew it 
or not, it was not directed at himself. That 
was all Samuel Lorne’s glare—and he was 
welcome! 

Mr. Rodgers tilted back and fitted an- 
other cigarette to his holder, pushing this 
one in until several experimental wavings 
proved that it was there to stay, and then 
lapsed into meditation. 

Suppose Lorne did see the light and take 
him on at a decent salary? Suppose that, 
among other responsibilities Lorne might 
wish to unload, was this charming female 
who wanted to be called Marge? Suppose, 
for that matter, that there were half a 
dozen Marges, all as spirited, all as in- 
terested in Lorne? 

William shook his head emphatically. 
There would have to be a very distinct un- 
derstanding on that and similar points. 
What he wished to offer Lorne in the way 
of service—there William paused and 
frowned. 

Just what did he wish to offer? Or, with 
a lady like Marge around, did he really 
wish to offer anything, to have anything 
at all to do with the matter that had 
brought him here? 


But of course he did! The thing, al- 
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though the main point had escaped him 
these last minutes, was no less than in- 
credible! Here he had walked into Lorne’s 
office, and the bodyguard and the little 
office girl and the somnolent occupants of 
the larger room had greeted him as Lorne. 

And Marge had come in here and kissed 
him, and had a tantrum for his benefit. 
Oh, yes, he had something convincing now 
to offer Lorne. 

Where the Sam Hill was the philander- 
ing millionaire, anyhow? 

Unless he had been misleading Miss La- 
fell, he was long overdue now, and when 
he did arrive, if he was leaving for a trip, 
he’d be in a hurry and William would have 
to talk fast. 

He sighed and looked around dubiously, 
at the wonderful office, at the desk with 
its mass of papers, and, in front, the neat 
little pile that must be this morning’s per- 
sonal letters. 

Now, William had not come here to 
read Lorne’s private correspondence, to be 
sure, yet he did peruse the lines, pen-writ- 
ten in a strong, untutored hand, on the 
folded topmost sheet: 


—so I tell you you are a damned swindler, no 
more and no less and fit to be shot. This is the 
last time I write you, Lorne. I still got money 
enough for railroad fare wherever you are. 

My poor Uncle Wallace died of a broken heart 
after you wrecked the firm and the old place 
was sold. I tell you plainly now that I will take 
the law into my own hands. 

Unless I have your check for nine thousand 
dollars in fuil by return mail, I swear by the 
living— 

More than that he could not read with- 
out turning the page; and William, some- 
how, did not care to turn the page. Mean- 
ingless as the screed probably was, it never- 
theless sent a little shiver through him— 
man promising, apparently, to assassinate 
Lorne for something or other he had—or 
possibly had not—done. 

Kind of awful, that sort of thing, but 
very likely all rich men were subjected to 
something of the sort. Now, if Lorne 
hired William, it might be to act as a sort 
of trouble man or buffer in cases of this 
kind. 

Um—yes. William rubbed his chin 
thoughtfully. He had suggested one hun- 
dred dollars a week as a possible salary. 
Maybe it should have been five hundred? 
Or more? Oh, well— 

Ah, there, apparently, was the man’s 
signature, affixed to each of half a dozen 
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little vouchers. William drew them toward 
him and studied them with new interest. 

Fact! Lorne’s writing, even, was almost 
like his own! He found a sheet of paper 
and uncapped Lorne’s fountain pen, and 
for a minute or two he scrawled busily, 
glancing now and then at the vouchers. 
When he had finished he had all but du- 
plicated, a dozen times over, the flowing 
“‘ Samuel N. Lorne,” and that with no real 
effort. 

Well, it was a dog-goned peculiar thing, 
wasn’t it? The more you thought of it, 
the more peculiar it seemed! Yes, and 
the more—wWilliam started sharply and 
dropped the paper. Out there in the ante- 
room a woman had screamed, not casually 
and comfortably as, for example, a lady 
screams at the sight of a mouse, but wild- 
ly, terrifiedly! 

Mr. Rodgers bounced to his feet and 
Stood for an instant, hesitating. Marge, of 
course! Gone to work and killed herself 
out there because he, William, had not 
properly acted the Lorne part! It must 
be that; it couldn’t be anything else or— 
Lord! No one woman had ever gone down 
with a crash like that! It sounded as if 
most of the woodwork in the place had 
splintered. 

Now a man shouted! Now he growled 
loudly and laughed horribly, and at last 
the paralysis left William and he raced to 
the door. And then, for a little, stood 
quite paralyzed again. 

The little girl was crouched behind her 
desk, whimpering, hands clutching her 
pretty head—but she was the merest detail 
of the scene. The interesting part lay 
straight ahead, where the larger of his two 
bodyguards sprawled on the floor, atop a 
dark-complexioned, wicked-looking _ little 
citizen, who gasped and cursed and still 
struggled a little. And over there, a yard 
or more from the little man’s hand, rolled 
what looked like a perfectly good hand 
grenade, although of unfamiliar type. 

“It’s all right, boss!” Lorne’s guard 
puffed, with one upward glance and a final, 
exhibition wrench at the unknown’s neck, 
which brought out his last vicious squawk, 
and caused him to lie quite still. ‘I got 
him! Look out for that bomb, Mr. Lorne. 
I dunno what kind it is; I wouldn’t stand 
too close to it.” 

The fatter man had puffed into the party 
now and, if fat, he was courageous. 

“Tl stick this out in a fire-pail some- 
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where!” he stated, and snatched up the 
grenade rather hastily and disappeared, 
while his associate jerked what had been 
a perfectly good potential murderer to its 
feet. There was a snap, and he had hand- 
cuffed it, and was holding it erect by the 
neck. “ It’s all right, Mr. Lorne. I'll take 
this boy in myself!” he said cheerily. 

He waved his free hand, indicating that 
William might retire; and William retired, 
quite dizzily. With throat grown peculiar- 
ly dry, William returned to his chair and 
sat there, blinking. The fact was, too 
plainly, that he had just missed meeting in 
New York the sort of explosion he had 
managed to avoid in France; and, without 
the stimulating influence of a good-sized 
war on every hand, the thing lacked 
glamour. 

Indeed, if this was the kind of life Lorne 
led, William was beginning to suspect that 
he wanted none of it, and—he started with 
undue violence as the door opened, and the 
fat man walked in. 

‘“Only me, Mr. Lorne,” he announced. 
“You're all right, sir?” 

‘““Me? Oh, yes — yes,” William said 
throatily. 

‘¢ Jack’s taking him to the station house, 
sir. That was the Dowley cousin—one 0’ 
the two that’s supposed to be crazy. I 
dunno if you recognized him, sir?” 

“I didn’t,” said William. 

“ No?” said the stout man, and paused 
in the mopping of his brow to glance mild 
astonishment at William. ‘“ Well, that was 
him, sir, anyway. I dunno why they 
should pick on you any more than the 
other gentlemen that were in that deal with 
you,” he mused. ‘“ And yet they do, sir, 
don’t they?” 

“ They seem to,” William conceded. 

“Tt ain’t as if it was your fault, per- 
sonal, they had to go out of business. Them 
other gents had just as much to do with the 
freeze-out game as you did, sir, the way I 
understand it. Anyhow, what’s the sense 
of trying to kill a man because he’s smarter 
than you are. That’s what I always say, 
=” 

William failed to respond. The other 
apparently, sensed that he had gone too 
far. 

“Well, I just wanted to tell you it was 
all right, sir,” he said hastily. ‘“‘ We had a 
tip this morning they were going to pull 
something rough—but it’s all right now, 
sir.” 


He departed, closing the door gently. 
Mr. Rodgers, the fingers of one hand 
drumming briskly upon the back of the 
other hand, sat and stared at the door. 
So far as might be gleaned, this Samuel 
Lorne made a business of wrecking peo- 
ple—and then the people, naturally 
enough, perhaps, if they were that kind of 
people, made a business of trying to kill 
Samuel Lorne. 

Doubtless there were a great many ins 
and outs to this situation of which William 
was unaware. It was entirely possible 
that, with his usual rare luck, he had stum- 
bled into the only occasion of its kind in 
Lorne’s whole life. 

That didn’t matter so much, one way or 
the other; what did matter, in this doubles 
proposition, was that Mr. Rodgers was 
swiftly losing interest in Samuel Lorne and 
everything that concerned him. It was 
downright odd, when one recalled his en- 
thusiasm of even an hour ago, but— 

The loud squeak caused William to turn 
hurriedly. 

x 


Just behind him was a tall window, and 
beyond the window an ornamental and 
substantial fire escape. Now the window 
had been opened, and it was William’s 
privilege to face, standing there upon the 
sill, a rather short and dark young man 
who bore strong resemblance to the person 
so recently removed in semiconscious con- 
dition. It was astounding—but the per- 
son was there, and quite real, nevertheless. 

“Well, what the devil are you doing 
there?” William gasped. 

Never a word replied the other. An in- 
stant his teeth bared in a wicked smile; 
then, soundlessly, he had bounded to the 
floor and—yes, he was bounding in Wil- 
liam’s direction now, and from beneath his 
coat he had whisked out a long, thin knife! 

His fevered eye measured the distance 
between them with what William suspected 
was probably sickening accuracy; he 
crouched; and as he crouched Rodgers 
came to life again and suddenly stepped 
aside, just as man and knife dived through 
the space he had been occupying! 

After that, things were slightly disturbed 
for several seconds. The little fiend, Wil- 
liam observed, was more agile than any 
cat; he had been a good yard from the 
spot at which William’s fist had just swung 
so merrily. 
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And he was going to try another head- 
long charge now, fists notwithstanding, 
and— No! No! He wasn’t going to try 
anything of the kind! He had stopped 
and measured the distance again; now, 
ever so expertly, he had gripped the knife 
by the point, and he was about to hurl it 
straight through William. 

And it may be, too, that he would have 
accomplished this fell purpose, but that 
with really hysterical speed and strength, 
Mr. Rodgers had caught up the desk chair 
and hurled it—and then, for a second, had 
ducked briskly down behind the desk. 

He was up again almost instantly, how- 
ever. There had been something reassur- 
ing about that mighty crash and the yelp 
that accompanied it; there had been some- 
thing much more reassuring about the clink 
of the steel blade as it struck the steam 
radiator. 

But the little devil was on his feet once 
more, wasn’t he? Maniacal fury blazed 
from his distinctly unpleasant counte- 
nance; he laughed aloud, and it was a bad 
sound to hear; he was reaching for his hip 
pocket now! 

So William Rodgers, both fists doubled, 
advanced at a speed of, approximately, two 
hundred miles an hour; and while it was 
far from his habit to strike in real earnest 
a man so much smaller than himself, he 
still felt no twinges of conscience, two sec- 
onds later, as he steadied himself against 
the desk and regarded the figure on the 
floor. 

Nothing could have been more harmless- 
ly peaceful than that figure; its eyes were 
closed as if in sleep; only one hand moved 
a little, and that very aimlessly. 

The fat guard had arrived. A moment 
he devoted to glaring fiercely at the recum- 
bent form. Then he hurled himself upon 
it with the utmost energy, struck it once 
or twice as a matter of form, and finally, 
struggling to his feet, dragged it upright, 
and felt swiftly over the pockets. 

“ There’s his gun; sir!” he puffed. 
“ Here, you ——- ——- ——, you! Gim- 
me them wrists! T here, that ‘I hold you!” 
He shook the prey emphatically, and 
smiled at William. ‘‘ Well, by golly, Mr. 
Lorne! This is the other one! I had no 
idea—Jack had no idea—they’d ever pull 
anything like that, the both of them.” 

William regained breath. 

“Say, how many more of these are 
around?” he asked savagely. 
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“ More, sir? There ain’t any more,” re- 
plied the fat man, and the eyes he turned 
upon William were both apologetic and in- 
jured. ‘ I—I don’t see how this one ever 
got to you, sir. That’s the first time any- 
one ever got to you like that, ain’t it, Mr. 
Lorne? Or the first time since Jack and 
me’s been on the job. And you take it 
from me, sir, it ‘ll be the last time!” 

He nodded and gripped the captive 
afresh; he smiled with what was doubtless 
meant for reassurance. 

‘“‘ Now don’t you fuss about this for one 
minute, sir,” said he. “It’s all over now. 
I'll turn this baby over to a harness bull 
and stick around here myself, right outside 
your door, Mr. Lorne. I ain’t leaving you 
unprotected, sir.” 

Snarling properly, he propelled the tot- 
tering, dark-complexioned ruin from the 
Samuel Lorne private office. William 
Rodgers, after a long stare at the closed 
door, expelled his breath shudderingly, 
drew down the window again, and locked 
it with a hand not conspicuously steady, 
and finally righted the desk chair and 
looked around. 

On that couch in the far corner one 
might sit and keep an eye on both win- 
dows and the one door as well. William 
glanced carefully beneath the couch and 
behind it, and then sat down with a thud. 

Well, if that vigilant fat man lived to 
the ripe old age of ten thousand, and de- 
voted every day of every year to the culti- 
vation of absolute accuracy, he would still 
never make a statement more exquisitely 
correct than the one he had just uttered! 

Indeed and indeed, and also verily, it 
was the last time that anybody with a 
knife or a bomb or an ax or any other kind 
of lethal machinery would ever get to Wil- 
liam Rodgers in this office. 

Great wealth had its advantages — oh, 
yes. And very likely doubling for great 
wealth had its advantages, too, under prop- 
er conditions. But these were by no man- 
ner of means what William considered 
proper conditions. 

So far, of course, the adventure had 
been a sort of trial trip, without compen- 
sation, and this was, indeed, well, William 
felt; he had accepted no dollar, had made 
no deal with Lorne, had bound himself to 
nothing at all—and nothing could have 
been more satisfactory than just that state 
of affairs! 

No, if William chose to go into the busi- 
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ness of resembling millionaires, better that 
he resemble some respectable millionaire, 
with lots and lots of friends and not an 
enemy in the world—and not Samuel 
Lorne. In that moment, all that William 
really craved was to return to the second 
floor front, dye his hair, grow long, pe- 
culiar whiskers, and then, looking as little 
as possible like Samuel, hunt once more for 
an engineering job. 

Kind Heaven above! He had torn the 
sleeve of Henry Field’s priceless blue suit, 
too! 

Yes, somewhere in the struggle he had 
acquired a jagged hole, full five inches long, 
just where it showed most and never could 
be repaired. If William had caught his 
breath at the sight of the murderous knife, 
the same breath now stopped altogether. 

Hank’s suit—done for! Well, it was, 
indeed, high time that William Rodgers 
left this abode of hate and disaster. He 
made a last, heart-broken inspection of the 
wreckage, and arose, sighing heavily. 

Should he just walk out without a word? 
Hardly that. The reasonably lovely 
Marge, still of the impression that he was 
Samuel, might stop him and stage a real 


scene; if eyes meant anything, it wasn’t 
beyond her to have a few daggers concealed 
on her person, too; and probably Lorne 
deserved them. 

Also, the fat man would doubtless fol- 


low him, and that wouldn’t do. William, 
with a wary eye on the windows, pushed 
the button on Lorne’s desk and waited, 
staring gloomily at the day’s real calamity, 
which was Henry’s right sleeve. 

Then, with a nervous little start, he saw 
the door open, and Miss Lafell was with 
him again. 

Her too-sweet friendliness had not re- 
turned. Her head was high, and her eye 
was hard. One shapely hand upon one 
shapely hip, she paused some yards away 
and gazed truculently at William—and 
William grinned, because whether she knew 
it or not, the joke was on Marge! 

“You don’t have to sneer at me like 
that!” the young lady said with sudden 
heat. 

iT T’m not—”’ 

“Oh, yes, you are! Yes, you are! I 
don’t think it’s the wisest thing you could 
do, everything considered, Sam!” 

“ I’m not—” 

“T thought you’d come to my office if 
you wanted to make up. You did the 
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other time, Sam. And instead of that, you 
rang for me!” 

“ Well, I—” 

“You don’t know it, Sam! You don’t 
know women, much as you think you do, 
but a girl will stand just so much! Just 
so much and no more!” Miss Lafell 
laughed, most unpleasantly. “I'd take a 
lot from you, you know that. I—I—you 
wanted me to be in love with you, and 
maybe—well—but when you tried to high- 
hat me, when you did high-hat me, to-day 
of all times, and—” 

“ Say, will you dry up for a minute and 
let me tell you something?” William de- 
manded, discourteously enough. 

“What’s that? You think you can tell 
me to dry up?” the girl flared. “ Well, 
that’s enough! That’s the time you did 
it!” 

Her expensive little foot tapped angrily; 
her nicely shaped nostrils dilated effective- 
ly, too. She smiled even more unpleasant- 
ly than she had laughed. 

“ All righty, Sam Lorne! All righty!” 
said she. ‘I’m no worm to let you walk 
on me without—” 

“T never said you were!” William 
shouted. “I’m trying to ask you to sit 
down, so that I can tell you something! 
Sit down!” 

“You—brute! I suppose you'll knock 
me cold if I don’t!” the girl replied—but 
she did sit down. 

XI 


THE foot went on tapping. 

“Well?” said its owner. 
you have to say to me?” 

“What I am going to say,”’ William be- 
gan carefully, for he wanted to have the 
thing over in a few words and then flee, 
“will surprise you, Miss Lafell.” 

“Tt ‘ll do what, Sam? Don’t kid your- 
self! Nothing you could say would sur- 
prise me—now!” the girl laughed bitterly. 
“Why, listen here, Sam Lorne! Do you 
know that—yes, it was the second week I 
was here—you told me I was the sweetest 
girl you ever knew! Do you remember 
that day? Do you remember—” 

“No, I do not, because I never said it. 
You see—” 

“You never said it? You never said it? 
Why, you lie! You lie, you—you—why, 
Sam!” the lady cried, almost hysterically. 
“You said to me that day that if—if you’d 
seen me earlier you’d have married me!” 


“ What is it 
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“T did not!” William thundered. “ Will 
you listen for one minute without inter- 
rupting? I’m not Samuel Lorne! Do you 
hear? I’m not—not Samuel Lorne!” 

He banged the desk, that these words 
might better be driven home. The lady, 
however, paled a little, and opened her 
eyes as she faltered: 

“ Why—Sam, what do you mean? It 
isn’t your real name, huh? You did some- 
thing out West there and had to take that 
name? I—I don’t understand!” 

“ T’ll make you understand in a minute! 
You see—” 

Miss Lafell’s eye now flickered scornful 
anger. 

“Tt was some girl, I’ll bet!” she cried. 
** That’s-what it was—some girl! And this 
Dowley crowd that’s working overtime to 
bump you off, they’re probably her rela- 
tives? 

“T thought there was more behind all 
that than just some little two-by-four firm 
getting wrecked! Men don’t start killing 
because they lose a couple of dollars. So 
that’s it, is it?” 

“T really cannot say, because I don’t 
know a thing about it,” William answered, 
with commendable patience. “ What I am 
trying to tell you, Miss Lafell, is that I am 
not Lorne at all—not the man you know 
as Lorne —not the man who owns this 
office—not the man you work for! See?” 

The lady rested one pink-tinted hand 
upon his desk and surveyed him with to- 
tal, if excusable, lack of comprehension. 

“See? Oh, sure!” she said. “Only 
what does it mean?” 

“Tt means that my name is Rodgers!” 

“ Since when?” 

‘“‘ Since I was born, of course.” 

“Then why do you call yourself Lorne, 
Sam? I’d say Rodgers is a nicer sound- 
ing name.” 

“T don’t call myself Lorne! I’m not 
Lorne! I’m just somebody who—who 
looks like Lorne!” William puffed. 

“T’ll say you look like him,” said the 
lady. ‘“ Nobody could look more like you 
than you do, Sam. Say, what’s the idea 
of this crazy line, anyway?” 

“ Well, just that—just that—see here! 
Let’s go at it from another angle. Listen 
carefully, Miss Lafell. Yesterday—last 
night, in fact—I discovered that I look ex- 
actly like Lorne. See? So I went up to 


his hotel and tried to get a job as his dou- 
See? And he said—” 


ble. 
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“‘ No, I don’t see!” the girl snapped, and 
rose angrily. “I see you’re trying to kid 
me, somehow, Sam, but I guess I’m too 
dumb to get the idea. Only lemme tell 
you this, Sam Lorne: you can’t kid me/ 
Whatever this is, you can’t put it over on 
me! I’m just an innocent young girl, 
but—” 

“ Hells bells!” roared William Rodgers. 
“T’m not trying to put anything over on 
you!” 

The girl’s smile was downright vicious. 

“No, and you can’t curse and swear at 
me, either, Sam! Not serious, like you 
did just then, you can’t. That és the last 
straw!” 

““ No—no, it isn’t,” William corrected 
hoarsely, dismally, and there was some- 
thing almost pathetic in his smile. “I beg 
your pardon, of course. And I understand 
that this is all very confusing until you get 
the drift of it, Miss Lafell. But it is nec- 
essary for you to get the thing straight, 
you see. 

“So, now, if you'll just begin by assum- 
ing that I really am a man named William 
Rodgers, and that I live in a cheap board- 
ing house, and that I—” 

“Say, listen here, kid!” the lady inter- 
rupted rudely. “If you're getting ready 
to shoot a couple of Dowleys, or some- 
thing, and trying to plant your insanity 
plea now, !ay off it. Leave me out of it, 
big boy. Be yourself!” 

‘““That’s exactly what I’m trying to be, 
and you won’t let me! That’s exactly what 
I wish I’d kept on being, when I was,” 
William protested, not too clearly. 

Miss Lafell was moving gracefully to- 
ward the door. She waved a hand at him. 

“ All right—all right—all right! Hand 
the line of bug-house boloney to somebody 
else, Sam—not me. You got money enough 
to buy experts when you want to prove 
you’re nutty! Leave me out of it; I’m 
through with you—or pretty near 
through.” 

William arose unsteadily. He had made, 
apparently, no progress at all; and while 
there had been many times in his life when 
his brain felt much more capable of coping 
with a trying moment, he wished to make 
this girl understand a little of the truth, at 
least, before he departed from Lorne’s 
office and Lorne’s life and everything that 
concerned Mr. Lorne. 

Hand on knob, the lady turned and 
looked him up and down with infinite con- 
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tempt, and, one might almost have guessed, 
loathing. Well, that didn’t matter so 
much; she might work out her hate on the 
real Lorne, later on. 

What William wanted, before he rushed 
off to the best tailor available, to see if 
anything could possibly be done about this 
ruined sleeve, was to explain his presence 
and—the up and down stare had been in- 
terrupted by the door’s opening. 

It was the little girl from the outer office. 
She murmured to Miss Lafell, and Miss 
Lafell’s lips curled with new scorn. 

“‘Gerald’s here!” she laughed. 

“ What?” 

“It looks as if the Penrons didn’t trust 
you any more than—some other people 
do,” concluded Miss Lafell, ‘while the 
younger girl’s eyes grew quite round. “ Yes, 
tell him to step right in, of course. Mr. 
Lorne will see him!” 

Then, with a swing, she left the private 
office; and William Rodgers, having glared 
after her for a moment, growled aloud, 
shrugged his shoulders, and looked toward 
his coat and hat. The lady might go to 
blazes, and with her the Lorne office and 
“Gerald” and everything else even re- 
motely connected with Samuel Lorne. 

William had done his bootless best in 
the way of explanation, and he was loiter- 
ing around here no longer! 

So he smiled grimly at the thought of 
the real Lorne, who would doubtless turn 
up within five minutes of his departure— 
and then he paused and scowled black im- 
patience at perhaps the most assured young 
man in the world, who was just entering. 


XII 


THIs person seemed to be twenty-six or 
so. In the way of raiment, he was the per- 
fect fashion plate — impeccable overcoat, 
black cutaway, faultless trousers, spats, 
and all! 

But decidedly he had a mean face; it 
was, in fact, so mean that William’s gaze 
declined to leave it for a little. The eyes 
were little and mean and shrewd and un- 
scrupulous; the chin was mean, and the 
thin-lipped mouth meaner; but perhaps the 
meanest and most detestable thing about 
him was the absolute assurance. 

A slight smile twitched up one corner 
of his mouth as he regarded William Rodg- 
ers. Mr. Rodgers himself grunted. The 
individual, obviously, belonged to the high- 
er social stratum ornamented by Samuel 
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Lorne; very likely he was one of Lorne’s 
intimates. But he wasn’t going to delay 
William’s departure on that account; did 
William chance to insult the lovely crea- 
ture in the next few seconds, Lorne himself 
might explain later. 

“Good afternoon, Sam,” said the visitor, 
and considered William with a quizzical 
smile. 

“ Afternoon!” William said _ briefly. 
“Sorry, but I can’t see any one else to- 
day.” 

“No? Why not?” 

“Tm leaving—er—town!” 

The well-dressed gentleman ceased smil- 
ing; his eyes narrowed a trifle and grew 
meaner. 

“You don’t say so!” he murmured. 
“When?” 

‘““ At once! 
my train!” 

The visitor stiffened; his voice took on 
the queerest little edge as he said evenly: 

‘““ Er—a train for what point, if it’s not 
an impertinent question?” 

“Canada!” barked William. 
da!” 

This, to his way of thinking, was the 
simplest manner of handling the situation. 
He had no idea at all of sitting down and 
explaining to the unknown that he really 
wasn’t Samuel Lorne. So now, tone con- 
sidered, the one barked word would cause 
the thin-featured person to step aside, 
mumbling apologies for any delay he might 
have caused—and William would flee. 

Only — and this was mighty funny!— 
the one barked word had had no such ef- 
fect. There followed a distinctly peculiar 
interval of three or four seconds, wherein 
it seemed that William must have struck 
the visitor a physical blow, for he winced 
visibly and turned a shade paler, and his 
teeth came together with a click. 

Now the color was returning to his lean 
cheeks in an angry rush; now he was bor- 
ing through William with his pale, gimlet 
eyes, as he gasped: 

“ Well, I—I’ll be damned!” 

William, with no time and no inclina- 
tion to ferret the minor mystery, merely 
laughed. 

“No necessity at all for your being 
damned,” he assured the other, and started 
for his hat and coat. “ Hate to hurry you 
off like this, of course, but it can’t be 
helped this time. Matter of—um—er— 
important business came up and — here! 


I—I’ve just time to catch 


“ Cana- 
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What are you locking that door for?” Wil- 
liam asked, and stopped and scowled his 
astonishment. 

The other dropped the key into his over- 
coat pocket. 

“Sit down, Sam,” he said. 

“T tell you, I—” 

“Sit down there, you dirty rat!” the 
visitor ordered, and to his absolutely un- 
bounded amazement William Rodgers dis- 
covered that he was gazing into the muzzle 
of a giant automatic pistol! 

No, it wasn’t happening, of course. Wil- 
liam himself understood that. Once in 
half a dozen blue moons, a bomb-bearing 
crank may penetrate to the office of a mil- 
lionaire—or an assassin with a knife. Ad- 
mitted. But these things had happened 
to the Lorne office within the half hour; 
it was hardly thinkable that every one of 
Samuel’s visitors brought an implement 
with which to slaughter him! 

And then, on the other hand, there was 
something so real about that muzzle that 
William’s hands went up _ instinctively— 
yes, and now the gentleman’s free hand 
was patting swiftly over his hip pockets 
and feeling inside his coat. 

“‘ Sit down!” he said, for the third time. 

William sat down. He seemed better 
able to understand now. This Gerald in- 
dividual, for some reason or other, also dis- 
liked Samuel Lorne, apparently the coun- 
try’s most unpopular millionaire. His 
mean face blazed righteous anger, too. 
Well—all right. At least he looked more 
intelligent than Marge. 

“ Well—ah—” William began, resign- 
edly. 

“Oh, spare me the story, Lorne,” said 
the other. “You probably have a good 
one ready, but you and I understand each 
other. Don’t we?” 

“We do not!” William said flatly. 

“Oh, yes, we do,” smiled Gerald. “ Or 
you may not know that I had—well, let’s 
say a very private tip that you were going 
to try something like this?” 

“Like what?” 

“ Like walking out on the show, Sam,” 
the visitor said impatiently. ‘“ And when 
you hadn’t turned up at your hotel this 
morning, I feared the very worst. So did 
the rest of ’em; made quite an excitement 
uptown, I assure you. 

“And then—I don’t know; hunch, I 
suppose; but as a last, desperate chance 
I thought I’d stop here and see if you’d 
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dropped in for your mail. And you had, 
Samuel—you had!” he said, with infinite 
satisfaction, and regarded Mr. Rodgers 
with a triumphant little sneer and settled 
his grip more comfortably on the pistol. 

“Upon my soul, Sam, if anybody had 
told me twenty-four hours ago that I’d be 
sitting here and holding a gun on you—or 
on any one else, for that matter—I’d have 
said he was raving. Yet, here we are!” 

“We certainly are,” William agreed, 
“and the funny part—”’ 

“* Never mind telling me about the funny 
part. You can’t talk me off my guard, old 
chap. Oh, I know you think I’m meek 
and mild and harmless; and I am, as a 
rule. But not this afternoon! 

“T’ve come for you, and you're going 
with me, and you're going to stick with 
me; and I swear to you, Sam, that if you 
make just one move to get away, just one 
move to yell for help and have me dis- 
armed, I'll start pulling this trigger and 
blow you all over the landscape! If you 
doubt me, try it! 

“Ts that absolutely plain, or is there 
something I can say to make it plainer?” 

“It’s plain enough, but—” 

“‘ Because,” said Gerald, less vigorously, 
and sighed pleasurably, “we need a mil- 
lionaire in our business. I do, particular- 
ly. And you're it! Shall we start uptown 
now? We haven’t any too much time.” 

William was able even to grin. 

“We may start presently, but not the 
way you mean, I guess,” he said. “ Mr.— 
whatever your name may be —I haven’t 
the slightest idea of what you’re talking 
about.” 

if Eh?” 

“ Because, you see, I am not Samuel 
Lorne at all!” 

“ What?” rasped the caller, and scowled. 

“ No, I—” 

“ Well—here, wait! Whatever it is, 
don’t tell me about it now, Sam! You're 
somebody else, originally, and you’ve got a 
past. All right—can’t be helped. But I 
can’t listen to it decently and say nothing, 
just now. Lord! You’re crude enough, 
but you can understand that. 

“Later on I can be properly horrified. 
For the present, you’ve got money enough 
to buy it off, whatever it is. That’s all.” 

“No, it isn’t,” William contradicted pa- 
tiently. ‘‘ You don’t see what I’m trying 
to tell you. My real name is Rodgers, 
and—” 
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“Dammit, Sam! I can’t listen to your 
confession now!” 

“ Well, dammit, it isn’t a confession 
cried William. “I’m not Lorne! I’m just 
somebody who looks like Lorne! There! 
Do you get that?” 

The mean eyes stared hard at him. 

“JT hear you, at any rate. When did 
you cease being Lorne, Sam?” 

“T never was! I look like him—that’s 
all! Absolutely all! I don’t know any- 
thing about his business; I don’t know you 
—I don’t know what you're talking about! 
I never saw you before!” 

Now the mean eyes opened and the 
mean lips smiled. 

“It’s clumsy, Sam, Heaven knows,” said 
the visitor. ‘ But then you’re clumsy, too, 
aren’t you? And a good sight too stupid 
to realize what an ass you’re making of 
yourself.” 

“ What?” 

“Oh, I get the general idea, of course. 
A man less brilliant might not be able to 
get it, but I do, Sam. You’re demonstra- 
ting that you’ve lost your mind or your 
memory, or something. Anyhow, you’re 
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not fit mentally to execute a binding con- 


tract. 

“Well, you made a rotten botch of it,” 
sighed the visitor. “In fact, everything 
you do is rather rotten, to my way of 
thinking. Except writing checks, Sam. 
You’re the old original he-bear at that!” 

For an instant his smile grew almost 
fond; then, without allowing its muzzle to 
swerve for an instant from William, he 
dropped the gun into his overcoat pocket 
and sighed: 

“Well, now that we’ve laughed that one 
off, shall we start uptown? You're going, 
you know.” 

He sat up, preparing to rise. Mr. Rodg- 
ers frowned and thought hard. It pleased 
the gentleman not to believe him—and, at 
the same time, by hook or by crook, the 
gentleman would have to believe him, for 
William had no notion of being pushed all 
over New York at the point of a concealed 
weapon! 

“Look here!” he said. “I understand 
how confusing it must be to you. But it 
a few people who know me well assure you 
that I’m not Lorne, will you believe it?” 

“ People—what people, Sam?” 

“Well, people in the boarding house 
where I live, say. We’ll take a taxi and go 
up there. Come!” 
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“ And this boarding house, Sam. Where 
is it?” 

Mr. Rodgers gave the address. Abrupt- 
ly an extremely knowing smile suffused the 
thin features of his visitor. 

“ Not a very nice neighborhood, is it?” 
he mused. “Well, that one was fairly 
clever, Sam. In fact, I’d never have given 
you credit for providing so carefully for 
emergencies. But even so, Samuel, I be- 
lieve I hardly care to go into that neigh- 
borhood and have my skull massaged with 
a blackjack by your hired thugs!” 

He shook his head emphatically; the 
smile broadened to a wide grin for a mo- 
ment. William breathed rather heavily. 

“ Somehow or other, you know—some- 
how, Ill have to convince you that I am 
not Lorne,” he muttered; “ but how in—” 

“Oh, why bother about it, Sam?” the 
caller chuckled. ‘‘ You can’t possibly con- 
vince yourself, you know, and I’m a lot 
brighter than you are.” 

Sheer desperation was 
smile. 

‘““Mr.—I don’t know your name, of 
course—if I swear to you that I positively 
am not Lorne, that I’d hardly even heard 
of Lorne before last night, that—” 

“ Sammy, if you swore to me on a pile 
of Bibles seven miles high, it wouldn’t fool 
me for a single second. I know you're not 
crazy, just as well as you know it, so drop 
all this damned nonsense and—oh, here! 

“T say!” cried the gentleman, and his 
voice grew extremely sharp and he sat up 
in genuine astonishment. “ By gad! I'd 
absolutely forgotten it until this moment! 
That ’ll show you the state of mind you’ve 
put me into, Sam. Did you get me what 
you promised me?” 

“Inasmuch as I didn’t promise you any- 
thing, I didn’t get it—no,” William said 
wearily. 

“ My five thousand!” 

“ Five thousand what?” 

‘“* Dollars!” the visitor snapped, savage- 
ly. “Dollars! Stop trying to seem fool- 
ish, will you? If it interests you, you’ve 
never looked as intelligent as you do to- 
day. You didn’t get it?” 

“TI did not.” 

Abruptly the gentleman’s teeth bared— 
and William started a little. The mean 
little beast resembled a wild animal now! 
His nostrils were widening, his eyes were 
narrowing again; in his overcoat pocket 
the menacing lump moved unsteadily. 


in William’s 
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And another thing William noted, too; 
he had fancied that this individual was 
pretty well poised, and he wasn’t! Whether 
with rage or because of nerves, he was 
shaking now, which meant that the finger 
on the trigger was shaking also. William’s 
soothing smile was quite ghastly. 

“So you were going to welch on that, 
too, were you?” the visitor asked hotly. 
“T might have known it, if I wasn’t the 
simple, trusting fool I am. Well, you’re 
not going to welch now, my lad; we haven’t 
much time to spare but we'll take out 
enough to stop at the bank!” 

His left hand reached over and pressed 
the middle button of the three on Lorne’s 
desk. He rose, too, and keeping William 
carefully covered, moved toward the door, 
and when the little girl appeared from-the 
anteroom, he said: 

“ Have them make out a check for five 
thousand dollars, Emmie. Have it drawn 
to cash. Then bring it in here for Mr. 
Lorne to sign.” 

XIII 


THE eccentric named Gerald laughed 
softly. 

So, after one startled, staring second, 
did William laugh also, and not very soft- 
ly; in fact, once he had begun to laugh, 
relief sent his hearty mirth fairly ringing 
through the place. Because, all unwitting- 
ly, this Gerald had offered the perfect so- 
lution to the whole problem! 

One may fool a lawyer or a grocer or a 
detective or an automobile salesman or a 
manufacturer of fancy oilcloth, but never 
in this world does one fool the paying teller 
of a bank! 

So there was the answer! The check 
would appear, and William would sign it, 
and then, he assumed, they’d go to the 
bank; and five seconds after the teller’s 
eagle eye had fastened upon that signature 
—William sobered suddenly. 

Yes, there certainly was a chance that 
he might be arrested for forgery; but in 
the course of an hour or two he could 
gather witnesses and probably make the 
case clear. 

And even submitting to arrest was a 
good bit better than having that infernal 
shaky muzzle pointing at him; in simple 
truth, every time the infuriated Gerald 
moved, now, a cold chill went through Mr. 
Rodgers. 

Gerald was smiling grimly. 
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“Cheap bounder and all that you are, 
I will say you’re a good sport about money, 
Sam,” he mused. 

“Oh, yes,” William grinned cheerfully. 

“ And—Sam, don’t grudge me this, will 
you? On my word, I’m not going to make 
a practice of touching you, just because 
you're rich. But I do need this badly; I 
explained all that.” 

“Oh, it’s quite all right, I assure you. 
Youw’re perfectly welcome, so far as I’m 
concerned,” Rodgers chuckled. “ But let 
me ask just one thing of you?” 

“ Fair enough! Shoot!” 

“When the teller at the bank informs 
you that I’m not Lorne, and that my sig- 
nature isn’t Lorne’s, will you be good 
enough to roll your artillery off and 
threaten somebody else with it?” 

The other grinned whimsically. 

“When he does, Sam—yes. And now 
may I make one suggestion, too?” 

‘Oh, yes.” 

“ Don’t bother mentioning to this teller 
that you’re not Lorne, Sammy. I’m wise 
to your game, and I see what you're trying 
to plant, of course, but for the sake of all 
concerned—much as it might please you— 
I don’t want this sudden and heartbreak- 
ing insanity of yours to get into the pa- 
pers. Everything considered, I’ve bven 
pretty decent to you, but I’m beginning to 
feel sort of short-tempered!” 

He smiled no more. He moved the gun 
suggestively. William Rodgers only 
shrugged. 

“IT won’t have to mention it,” he said. 
“‘ Here comes the check.” 

When the pretty little girl had retired, 
he grinned at it and uncapped Lorne’s 
fountain pen again. He hummed a little 
tune, also, did William, for he was safe at 
last. Now he signed flowingly — signed, 
and then sat and stared. 

As a natter of fact, he had tried to write 
without imitating the Lorne signature, but 
this confounded name looked more like the 
real thing than any of his other efforts! 

However—one simply does not deceive 
a bank teller. Rodgers blotted his check 
and, quite airily, thrust it into his vest 
pocket with: 

“T suppose I can put on my hat and 
coat without starting a bombardment?” 

“Tf you don’t forget yourself and try to 
duck through that door,” Gerald said; and 
then he came close to William and looked 
Straight into his eyes—and William noted 
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that the strain was telling upon him, more 
and more with every minute, and that he 
was vibrating all over now! 

“ You don’t take this gun very seriously, 
do you, Sam? Well, make one effort to 
get away from me, in any way whatsoever, 
and you'll take it seriously for about five 
seconds—if I miss you the first time! 
That’s on the level, Sam. I need you! I’m 
going to need you more in the years to 
come. Let’s go!” 

Strange creature that he was, he indi- 
cated the door, and William stepped to- 
ward it at his side, the hard lump rubbing 
against his ribs. 

It may seem to you ridiculous that one 
of William’s physique endured this; yet he 
had several excellent reasons. For one, 
there was no blinking at the fact that Ger- 
ald was drawn up tight as any fiddlestring, 
and that an ill-judged move on William’s 
part, a mere swing of the arm, perhaps, or 
a sudden shift might easily enough send a 
procession of steel pellets through his 
anatomy. 

For another, the’ agony was certain not 
to be very protracted, since the bank stood 
just around the corner. For a third the 


spirit of adventure was stirring in William; 
he had let himself in for this, and having 
no choice in any case, he might as well see 
it through in a fashion as debonair as pos- 
sible. 

He grinned as they entered the bank. 
Pale, shaky Gerald didn’t know it, but the 


performance was all but over now. Wil- 
liam smiled at the teller toward whom 
Gerald piloted him and pushed forward his 
check, and smiled more broadly. 

And the teller, instead of starting back, 
pressing several buttons, and crying aloud 
for help, beamed boundless, respectful joy 
at the sight of him and said: 

“ Well, good morning, Mr. Lorne! Cer- 
tainly didn’t expect to see you down town 
to-day, sir! How’ll you have this, Mr. 
Lorne?” 

William’s lips parted somewhat dazedly. 
Why, the darned fool had looked squarely 
at the forged signature and then jabbed it 
down on his little file in the most matter 
of fact way. Now he was beaming on and 
waiting. 

“ Better get it in hundreds, Sam,” Ger- 
ald suggested, and to the teller he added: 
“Mr. Lorne’s off in a dream to-day!” 

“Ha! ha! ha! ha!” cried the imbe- 
cile employee of the bank, in vast appre- 
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ciation of—whatever it was. “ Yes, in- 
deed, Mr. Penron! Well, I guess we can 
understand that, sir. Ha! ha! ha! ha!” 

Now, William observed, the poor de- 
mented creature was leaning back and 
opening a drawer at his side. Money was 
in there—all the money in the world, ap- 
parently—small packets of bank notes, 
each fastened together with its little print- 
ed slip. 

Ah, and here came one of them, with 
“$5000” glaring out in big, black type! 
Mr. Rodgers held his breath and glanced 
at Gerald; the whole thing was, so to 
speak, growing a trifle too thick! But 
Gerald, with his free, unsteady hand, had 
reached for the packet and dropped it into 
his own pocket! 

“Here, you’re not in any condition to 
have all that money on you, Sam!” he said 
merrily. ‘“ Probably be lighting cigarettes 
with it before you get back to earth.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! ha!” said the amiable 
teller, and three other tellers in near-by 
cages, noting that it was Samuel Lorne, 
and that Samuel Lorne evidently had per- 
petrated a joke, all grinned high apprecia- 
tion. 

Something hard prodded into William’s 
side. 

“Let’s move along, Sam,” Gerald sug- 
gested sweetly. 

Did William hesitate at walking out of 
this bank without even mentioning that he 
had just committed a State’s prison of- 
fense? He did, indeed, for he was an hon- 
est man; but he hesitated only for an in- 
stant, and in that second he glanced again 
at Gerald. The man’s very teeth were 
clicking together now, and the lump at 
William’s side moved like an unusually 
substantial aspen leaf. 

“You bet!” William said heartily, for 
after all a prison has so many points of 
advantage over a silent grave. 

On the sidewalk, though, he paused 
with: 

“ You know that that was grand larceny, 
or something of the kind, don’t you?” 

“T consider it a loan, Sam,” said Gerald, 
and seemed genuinely wounded. 

“T’m not talking about that phase. I’m 
talking about my forging Lorne’s name to 
the check, and—” 

Gerald glanced around swiftly. 

“Sam, that’s all, d’ye hear? AU! 
You’re not going to draw any crowd here 
and establish your insanity. And you're 
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not going to try out that stuff again, any- 
where, on anybody. Because I’m mighty 
sick of it. 

“T need you badly, and I’ve got you; 
and after what I told you about my affairs 
yesterday, you know damned well I’m des- 
perate. Are you going to drop that ‘I’m 
not myself’ song or—or—or keep on with 
it till I lose myself and let fly?” 

William smiled gravely, and, he hoped, 
soothingly. 

“T—er—guess I'll drop it,” he con- 
ceded. 

“ Here’s a taxi,” said Gerald. 

So Rodgers rode away from there unpro- 
testingly, with Gerald’s weapon parked 
against his ribs and no really uncontrol- 
lable merriment surging around within 
him. It was well that the spirit of adven- 
ture had stirred into life; absurdly, per- 
haps, the same spirit seemed to be gather- 


ing strength. 
XIV 


THEY were going—where? And why? 
And what in the world was this Gerald, 
anyhow? A lunatic? Well, hardly that, 
because they knew him at the office, and 
had not seemed to fear him—and at the 
bank also, for that matter. Was he a 
crook? In the ordinary sense, no. But 
again— 

“Say, where are we heading now? 
What’s it all about?” William demanded 
suddenly and rather irritably. 

Gerald sneered. 

“Poor soul! Just forgotten everything, 
haven’t you? Well, we’re heading for your 
hotel, my lad. You don’t remember your 
hotel?” 

“The St. Almers?” 
“Oh, joy! Joy! ° 
ing reason! What a relief! 

ing! Oh, hell!” 

“Pardon me?” William said. 

“‘ Absolutely incredible, you know! It 
is, to me at least!” the other snapped, and 
regarded him with undisguised contempt. 
“You're dense—stupid—all that, yes. But 
to keep on with this loony business when 
we’re alone—bah!” 

He grunted and settled back in his cor- 
ner, the more comfortably to watch Wil- 
liam; and William himself did some grunt- 
ing, and crossed his legs and took to watch- 
ing the traffic ahead. Even had he planted 
the seeds of doubt in Gerald’s mind, which 
was wide open to question, that infernal 


First sign of return- 
What a bless- 
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bank episode had killed every one of them. 
To Gerald he was Samuel Lorne; that was 
all! 

But he wouldn’t be Lorne much longer 
now. Before this the true owner of a name 
William was beginning to hate would have 
returned to his suite in the St. Almers. Ten 
minutes more and they, too, would be 
there; and it did seem remotely possible 
that when he saw them side by side the 
bloodthirsty Gerald would be able to trans- 
fer his fevered interest to its proper object. 

All in all, it was a short ten minutes. 
Then one who seemed to be a relative of 
last night’s Balkan general bowed William 
from the taxi, and the captain of the bell 
boys bowed before him, and so did the 
elevator man—and William grew rather 
concerned. Really, there were indications 
that Lorne had not even yet returned to 
his expensive quarters! 

Perhaps he never would return? Per- 
haps he had been macerated by a subway 
train or had fallen from a ferryboat or a 
bridge and so had disappeared forever and 
ever? Perhaps it was to be William’s im- 
possible lot to wander through the world 
henceforth as Samuel, while Gerald bruised 
his sides and prodded him along with the 
automatic? 

There was a certain real thrill to the 
idea! William grinned again. He’d hard- 
ly agree to live his whole life as Lorne; 
but whatever might be immediately afoot 
—and surely something of moment was 
afoot—he was going to see it through now. 
He watched Gerald press the button beside 
the door marked “ 9A.” 

“Oh, God bless my soul, sir!” was 
gasped at Mr. Rodgers, as the door swung 
open. “Praises be, Mr. Gerald! You 
found him, sir! You found him at last!” 

“Oh, yes, I found him,” Gerald agreed 
dryly, and pushed William inward. 

It was a spare little man who had done 
the gasping, a person in funereal black, 
with long, lean nose, and yellow hair plas- 
tered down thinly. Harrison, of course— 
Lorne’s man. And so Lorne was, indeed, 
not yet at home! 

In the little foyer of the suite the per- 
son was inspecting William. Sickened hor- 
ror welled into his light eyes; his gaze sug- 
gested that William, while rolling in the 
mud of some peculiarly undesirable sec- 
tion, had acquired smallpox and _ several 
other loathsome diseases. 

He looked at William’s perfectly good 
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overcoat and shuddered; he looked at 
Henry Field’s priceless blue suit and turned 
pale. Then he conquered himself and 
backed into the beautiful living room. 

“Well, come, sir, if you please! We'll 
have to hurry like mad, Mr. Lorne!” he 
chattered. “ Everything’s been ready and 
waiting for hours; I just drew a fresh bath, 
sir. May I—may I have that coat, Mr. 
Lorne?” 

He removed the overcoat from William’s 
shoulders; briefly, unbelievingly, he gazed 
at it, and then, for they were now in the 
elaborate bedroom, tossed it to the couch. 

“You won’t be wanting that garment 
again, sir?” 

“No?” asked William, with pardonable 
curiosity. “ Why not?” 

“ Well, however you came by it, sir, it’s 
hardly a gentleman’s coat!” Harrison stat- 
ed flatly. “ Mr. Gerald, sir, your father 
phoned down again a few minutes back.” 

“ Aha?” 

“ That’s eleven times, all told, he’s tele- 
phoned since noon,” sighed the valet. “ It’s 
been postponed till four o’clock, sir.” 

“Well, it ‘ll be a damned sight later 
than that before we arrive, if you don’t get 
to work on him, Harrison,” Gerald said 
pointedly, and then, overcoat pocket mov- 
ing significantly, his savage eye bored into 
William. ‘ What’s the matter with you, 
Sam? Don’t pull back like that! Let 
Harrison dress you!” 

“ Dress me for what?” 

The valet’s eyes, suddenly stricken, dart- 
ed at him; they turned pathetically then 
to Gerald; and whether gaze or question 
was responsible, the effect on Gerald was 
prompt and startling. 

He had been about to seat himself; now 
he advanced with a nimble bounce; and 
his unattractive countenance had turned 
purple with fury, and his chest heaved 
emotionally, and — which most interested 
William—he was trembling more violently 
than ever, overcoat pocket and all. 

“ He’s pretending to be crazy to-day, 
Harrison,” Gerald explained with some dif- 
ficulty. “ Humor him and—hurry!” 

Then he looked at William—and Wil- 
liam smiled more blandly than ever he had 
smiled before. As between being dressed 
and being dropped by a nervous bullet, his 
choice was practically instantaneous. 

Indeed, it was well that he had decided 
to go through with the adventure, because 
Gerald, in any case, was going to furnish 


motive power to force him through. It 
might even be well to comport himself with 
a certain willing grace; William smiled 
again. 

Harrison was literally dragging the 
clothes from his back. Now a wheeze of 
pure agony escaped Harrison. Ever so 
delicately he held Henry Field’s coat and 
vest between thumb and forefinger of his 
right hand, and, with unbelieving eyes, ex- 
amined them. 

“T beg pardon, Mr. Lorne,” he said 
brokenly, “ but may I ask where you got 
these rags, sir?” 

“ They—er—belong to a friend of mine. 
They—” 

“Throw ’em aside, Harrison! Throw 
’em aside and don’t waste time crying over 
them!” Gerald snarled ferociously. ‘ He 
had a wild night of it; he has no idea where 
he got them! Get to work!” 

Face averted, coat and vest held at arm’s 
length, the valet stepped to the far corner 
and dropped them to the floor. 

‘“A wild night, indeed, sir!” he mut- 
tered. “ A wild night, indeed! The trous- 
ers, please, Mr. Lorne.” 

William, although he really was in the 
habit of doing his own dressing and un- 
dressing, submitted readily enough. Har- 
rison was working over him with amazing 
speed and deftness, gasping his whispered 
horror as each new and apparently un- 
speakable atrocity was revealed. 

And now the deep, wide tub, lightly 
steaming, and the thick, huge towels, and 
Gerald beside him, with steely eyes and 
hard lips working and breath coming 
rapidly. 

“Three minutes for that job, Sam! 
Make it snappy!” 

William bathed pleasantly enough. The 
door opened and Gerald grunted qualified 
satisfaction at the sight of him in towels. 
Then Harrison floated into the picture with 
an armful of clothing and a wail of: 

“There’s no time to shave you, sir! 
And you’d ought to be shaved, Mr. Lorne. 
You’d ought to—here, sir, if you please. 
No, the other foot, Mr. Lorne.” 

William found himself chuckling; the 
thing was getting to be funny! Never had 
he guessed that a man could be dressed as 
rapidly as queer little Harrison was dress- 
ing him; never had he realized how pleas- 
antly the finest kind of silk rubs against 
one’s skin. 

These shoes of Lorne’s might well have 
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been a scant half size smaller, but they’d 
do as they were. Lord, what a collar! 

Rodgers wriggled his neck unhappily, 
but Harrison swished the tie about and 
knotted it—and snatched up a vest and 
thrust William into it— and snatched up 
the cutaway coat and thrust William into 
that as well. The adventurer glanced 
down at his decorated person. 

“ Looks almost like a wedding!” he ob- 
served. 

“ When you’re marrying my sister, it is 
a wedding!” Gerald said, acidly. 

“ When—/uh?” gasped William. 

“Qh, come on! Come on!” the other 
cried. “Stick that damned posy in his 
buttonhole, Harrison! Get his hat!” 


XV 


InsIDE William Rodgers, the spirit of 
adventure dropped dead! 

Inside William, also, everything seemed 
to have turned cold and clammy and weak; 
and yet, as occurred to him in the third 
second following the frightful shock, he 
might easily have foreseen something like 
this. 

The fact that Lorne had not been ex- 
pected at his office, the strange perturba- 
tion of the Lafell girl, the bank teller’s as- 
tonishment at his appearance, all might 
have given their broad hints to a mind less 
occupied with its own concerns, and, later, 
with Gerald’s gun. 

There rose, of course, the natural im- 
pulse to lift his voice in loud, emphatic 
protest, to state that while he was willing 
to be led through almost any other kind of 
Arabian Nights’ antics, he would be eter- 
nally blasted if he’d marry any girl in the 
wide world save a certain June Maynard 
of whom they had never heard. 

The spirit of adventure, while it lasted, 
had carried him so far, and he was willing 
to go even a little farther without it; but 
even of a man who looks just like a mil- 
lionaire, one can ask ‘too much. 

But before obeying the impulse, William 
examined the remarkable Gerald again— 
and held his peace. The vibrant gentle- 
man had attained even a higher tension! 

His lower jaw was sticking out now, and 
he smiled seething, hellish triumph at Wil- 
liam; he was about to marry Samuel Lorne 
to his sister, and as to the reasons for his 
rejoicing over this accomplishment, Wil- 
liam did not care to speculate. 

The way out would appear, for the ex- 
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cellent reason that it simply had to appear, 
but finding it was likely to take craft and 
alertness. Now Harrison was putting him 
into a light overcoat, with slithery satin 
lining; he next extended a silk hat. Gerald 
took to breathing with a panting effect. 

“The car, Harrison! Did you order it 
around?” he asked. 

“The car, sir?” 
blankly. 

“The car! The car! Yes, the car!” 

““T know, sir; but it hasn’t been in the 
garage all night, and Larry hasn’t reported 
to me since yesterday,” the valet said mild- 
ly. ‘“ Didn’t you gentlemen come in the 
car?” 

‘“‘ Well, for the love of—” Gerald began 
wildly; and then he mastered himself and 
croaked out: ‘ Where’s the car, Sam? 
Where did you leave it? Where did you 
tell Larry to take it? Do you remember?” 

“T do not, because—” 

Now Gerald actually screamed! An in- 
stant he threw his hands toward the invisi- 
ble and unanswering skies; and in that in- 
stant William was greatly minded to leap 
upon him and try for possession of the pis- 
tol; and in the same instant Gerald caught 
his eye and dropped his hand once more to 
the overcoat pocket. 

“ All right! We'll take a taxi!” he 
choked. ‘“ Come on!” 

Eyes no less than mad blazed at Wil- 
liam; a few more minutes of this and the 
person was almost certain to explode! He 
motioned agitatedly toward the door and 
William donned—why not be honest about 
it?—the first silk hat of all his days, won- 
dered hazily whether it would clear the 
doorway without being knocked off, and 
started. 

He went readily, too, for he knew exact- 
ly what he meant to do when Gerald came 
beside him. 

Gerald, however, remained just behind, 
in the hallway and in the elevator. It was 
only as they turned toward the side door 
of the big, quiet lobby that Mr. Rodgers 
was able to whisk about and, without a 
hint of warning, to fasten an iron grip on 
Gerald’s wrist, overcoat and all. William 
thrust his face into Gerald’s, quite terrify- 
ingly. 

“Gimme that gun, or I'll wring your 
neck!” he muttered. “ Drop it in your 
pocket! Quick!” 

Gerald, at one and the same time, smiled 
and snarled. 


Harrison repeated 
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“You damned bonehead!” he also 
growled. “ Don’t you know that I’m always 
thinking five minutes ahead of you? I 
switched the gun to the left pocket on the 
way down. Here! Look at it! And if 
you don’t let go that wrist, I—I—I’ll drill 
you here and now!” Gerald sputtered irre- 
sponsibly. 

So William Rodgers released the wrist 
without any more argument and they con- 
tinued in good order toward the side door. 

Aha, and there was the bodyguard on 
the sidewalk! Rodgers had forgotten the 
bodyguard’s very existence, but in this pal- 
pitating period his quickening brain saw 
instantly how nicely they might be pressed 
into service. He nodded amiably to them. 
As he reached them he stepped suddenly 
behind the human mountain known as 
Jack. He cried: 

“Grab that man! Grab him quick! 
He has a gun in his overcoat pocket! Take 
it away from him!” 

Sharp, clear-cut words, these, and they 
should have had instant effect—and yet 
they failed. The stouter member opened 
his mouth in childlike, uncomprehending 
amazement. The larger one glanced quick- 


ly at Gerald’s patient smile, glanced at 
William’s red, perturbed countenance and 
grinned broadly. 

“Grab Mr. Gerald, sir?” he echoed. 
“ Why, what would he be having a gun for, 


sir? You ain’t got no gun, Mr. Penron, 
have you?” 

Gerald’s smile broadened and grew more 
charmingly harmless than a summer sun- 
rise. He shook his head. 

“ No, I haven’t a gun, Jack,” he stated. 
“ Your boss is just clean gone to-day. He 
doesn’t know whether he’s afoot or on 
horseback! He’s been trying to run away 
for the last hour. Let’s get him into this 
cab; we’re late now.” 

“Say, did you—did you hear me?” 
Rodgers gulped furiously as, with no con- 
sideration whatsoever, Jack stepped aside 
and placed him directly in the line of fire. 

The big man laid a kindly hand upon 
his shoulder and grinned on. 

“ Well, now, Mr. Lorne, I guess it would 
be better to go along and take your medi- 
cine like a man, wouldn’t it, sir?” he 
chuckled. ‘ Oh, Lord, I understand just 
how you feel, you know. I been there my- 
self, sir! Why, the day me and Mary was 
married, sir, I-got that scared that I want- 
ed to hop out of the country. Fact, sir! 
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I remember there was a sailing vessel I 
could just see from the window, and—” 

‘““ Never mind the story of your life just 
now!” Gerald snapped. “Get in here, 
Sam; don’t be such an idiot! People are 
looking at you.” 

The overcoat pocket was coming up 
slowly and quivering. The bodyguard 
laughed aloud; that half of it, known as 
Jack, even pushed gently at William’s back 
—and then William was in the taxi with 
Gerald at his side, and the guard was clos- 
ing the door while the fat man remarked: 

“Well, here’s wishing you both all the 
luck in the world, sir!” 

Then they rolled away from the St. Al- 
mers. 

“There, damn you! Took strenuous 
measures to get you here, but you’re here!” 
Gerald observed, and leered at William 
Rodgers with hard, ugly eyes and prodded 
his ribs viciously with the muzzle. “ Stop 
that wriggling! It’s lucky for you that I 
haven’t lost my temper so far, Lorne. 
Don’t tempt fate too far.” 

He leered again. William merely swal- 
lowed. 

““T say! One thing I want to caution you 
about before we get there,” Gerald said, a 
trifle less ferociously. 

“ Eh?” 

“Father. You’ve always underestimat- 
ed the old man, Lorne, probably because 
he doesn’t make much noise, and you’re 
too dull to recognize anything that doesn’t 
hit you between the eyes. Father led a 
hard life in the old-fashioned West when 
he was young; to this day he packs a gun 
every minute. Did you know that?” 

“No,” William said thinly. 

“‘ There couldn’t be a better time to file 
away the information,” Gerald pursued 
grimly. ‘ When the old man buys a gun, 
the first thing he does is to get a screw- 
driver and dig out the trigger and throw it 
away. 

“ That’s how he uses an iron, Samuel; 
and even now he can stand fifty feet from 
half a dozen lighted candles and fan out 
all six flames in about three seconds!” He 
sighed and shook his head. ‘“ You don’t 
know it, but you owe your life to me!” 

“Oh?” William said brightly. 

“Last night, you know, when you didn’t 
turn up for the dinner. That was a mor- 
tal insult, you know, and a stain on the 
family honor. And was the old man red 
hot! 
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“Then, this morning, when it became 
quite apparent that you’d gone off on an 
all-night bust, Samuel, father swore he’d 
find you and pot you on sight; it took four 
of us to keep him in the house. And when 
you hadn’t materialized, even at the office, 
by noon—oh, boy! Sammy, I alone talked 
him out of going on your trail!” 

“Thanks,” said William. “Is there any 
member of your family that doesn’t spe- 
cialize in cold-blooded murder?” 

Gerald laughed lightly. 

“Oh, you mustn’t think too harshly of 
us, Samuel. Matter of fact, I believe the 
old man did shoot a couple of cattle rust- 
lers in his flaming youth, but that’s our 
whole criminal record. And, anyway, Sam, 
you are a swine, you know,” Gerald add- 
ed. ‘Shooting you wouldn’t be a real 
crime. 

“Tf I didn’t need you so badly in a fi- 
nancial way—and father, too, of course; 
you'll come in mighty handy getting father 
out of his mess—if we didn’t really need 
you, I’d be running you ragged in the other 
direction, rather than toward marrying my 
sister.” 

The cab drew in to the curb. 

“ So there’s your tip, and you'll do devil- 
ish well to keep it in mind,” Gerald con- 
cluded. “ Pacify the old man if you can. 
Don’t try to tell Aim you’re crazy, Lorne; 
we want a wedding here, not a massacre. 
When I left him he’d rather have shot you 
than anything else in the world, but—well, 
here we are.” 
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Tuey had paused on a rather stately old 
block; this, too, was a rather stately old 
house. It was not the elaborate dwelling 
of a new-rich family, by any means, nor 
yet the sort of house in which one might 
expect to find one of the great old fortunes. 
In all probability, William concluded 
shakily—because the gun was hard-pressed 
to his ribs, and he‘ entertained not the 
slightest doubt that he was about to enter 
this house—it was the home of some dis- 
tinctly minor light in the social world. 

They had a butler, a very round, middle- 
aged man who must ordinarily have been 
flabby and lethargic; yet this butler, 
though he bowed slightly, with the hate 
and contempt in his eye all but blasted 
William from the face of the earth. Big 
place, when one was inside! 

Somewhere at a distance, a small orches- 
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tra was playing very softly; over there to 
the left, in what must be the drawing-room, 
many people were chattering in under- 
tones. There was a scent of flowers in the 
air. But William Rodgers was not permit- 
ted to investigate chatterers or scent; he 
was being propelled straight upstairs by 
Gerald. 

Up here the smoke of excellent cigars 
and a low hum of conversation in male 
voices—a wide, dusky hall and many 
doors, some closed and some ajar — and 
now an immaculate young man peering 
from one of them and exclaiming: 

“ Well—by George!” 

Gerald nodded somewhat wanly. 

“Ves,” he said. ‘ Tell father, will 
you?” And to William he added: “ Go 
on! In there! Don’t stand and gape; 
you’ve made row enough as it is! Move!” 

And here, as it appeared, was the end 
of the weird journey—a spacious bedroom, 
with four or five overcoats and as many 
silk hats and canes visible. Mr. Rodgers 
gazed at his remarkable captor and thought 
hard. 

That he was not going to marry any- 
body was a foregone conclusion, of course; 
indeed, he might not have much bother 
about that final phase: a lady sufficiently 
in love wit Samuel Lorne to marry him 
would know instinctively that this was not 
Samuel Lorne. 

“Say! Before we go any farther with 
this damned rot!” he said firmly. 

(<3 Eh?” 

‘““T want to see her—I want her to see 
me!” 

“ Bernice, you mean?” 

“ The bride, if that’s her name.” 

“ Well, that’s her name, Samuel,” Ger- 
ald said, with a voice that was growing 
oddly weaker now, “and if you’ll take the 
best advice you ever heard, quit pretend- 
ing that you’ve forgotten it. Sam, on the 
dead level, that would just send father over 
the divide! 

‘““He’s probably hanging on to himself 
by the skin of his teeth at this moment, 
whimpering inside for a sniff of your blood 
and—” 

“We'll take a chance with father,” said 
Rodgers. ‘‘ Where is—what was it? Ber- 
nice?” 

“TI suppose—oh, she’s here!” Gerald 
muttered. 

A trembling hand motioned toward the 
door, and William turned quickly. She 
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was, indeed, there—a very slender girl, and 
rather pretty, but with the same mean cast 
of countenance that robbed Gerald of all 
charm; veil and all, she was the conven- 
tional bride, of course; but the astonishing 
thing about her was that now, after ten 
full seconds of rather heated staring at 
him, she had not yet thrown up her hands 
and screamed that this was not her Samuel. 

Mr. Rodgers stepped forward, striving 
hard to crush down that baffled feeling 
which seemed to grow stronger with each 
new eruption. A little red spot flamed sud- 
denly on either of the lady’s cheeks. 

“ Well?” she said, with plain difficulty. 

“ Well—” William began. 

“So you came—came at last, Sam!” 

“ —aa— 

He hesitated, did William, again seek- 
ing just the right words. Finding them 
was not at all easy, for William had many 
old-fashioned ideas, and, so far as he had 
forecast this scene at all, he had expected 
a tearful, distressed bride, an almost 
broken flower. 

Well, there was nothing about this girl 
to suggest a flower even slightly bent. She 
was hard, and she was furious, and, al- 


though as concerned himself, this was the 
merest incidental, if she really supposed 
him to be Samuel, he did not believe that 
she was actually in love with Samuel Lorne 
at all! 

“‘ How could you do that?” she demand- 


ed. ‘How could you humiliate me like 
that?” 

“My dear young lady,” William said, 
and gathered himself, “I assure you that 
I haven’t humiliated you. In fact, I never 
saw you before this minute!” 

“ Hey, Sam!” Gerald gasped, in genuine 
and tremendous agitation. ‘“ For the love 
of Heaven, for the sake of your own skin, 
stop it! ve told you what the old 
man’]—” 

“What is it? 
demanded. 

“No, he—he’s pretending he’s crazy!” 
Gerald chattered. “Don’t look at me like 
that; J don’t know why he’s doing it! But 
do something to him, Bernie! Talk to 
him! Make him stop it! Why, my Lord, 
you know how father carried on this morn- 
ing, Bernie; if Sam tries out this stuff on 
him, there’ll be a murder instead of a mar- 
tiage!” 

A strangling sob of fury escaped the 
girl. Trembling, she stood before William, 
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Is he drunk?” the girl 
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looking up at him as, he devoutly prayed, 
no prospective bride of his would ever look 
at William. 

“ Either—either will be satisfactory to 
me! Oh! Oh!” she cried, and fled. 

Mr. Rodgers’s clouded eyes gazed after 
her for a moment; they closed for another 
moment, as if to shut out the nightmare; 
then they turned to Gerald, and William 
stared. Something or other had happened 
to Gerald since his return to what must be 
the parental roof; whatever the condition, 
it was growing more marked with every 
second. 

He had been shaking before their ar- 
rival, with righteous if mistaken anger, 
William had assumed; he had been shak- 
ing more violently since their arrival; but 
now he seemed on the verge of a convul- 
sion! Fumblingly, Gerald found his way 
to a chair; his knees were literally knock- 
ing one another as he turned his ghastly 
smile on William. 

“Made her—hysterical. That’s what 
you’ve done,” he said, unsteadily. “ I— 
phew! Holy Moses—all in, I am!” And 
here he drew the automatic from his pocket 
and considered it. “I—I wonder if that 
damned thing is loaded!” he muttered. 
“Never has been, that I know of, but—” 

“ Huh?” said William. 

The smile grew even more ghastly. 

“Did the trick, though. That’s the 
main thing, eh?” Gerald faltered on. “ But 
you'll never know what I’ve gone through, 
getting you here. 

“You see, I—I don’t know a thing 
about pistols, Sam. Scared absolutely cold 
of them, in fact! Throw a regular fit when 
one’s fired while I’m around. 

‘So I had no idea how to get into this 
blasted affair and find out whether it was 
loaded or not, you see. I—I’ve kept my 
finger off the trigger, but—oh, I don’t 
know. Got it into my head, somehow, 
that it ’d go off, anyway, and kill one of 
us!” 

And he favored William with a palsied 
nod, and, drawing out his handkerchief, 
endeavored to dry his streaming brow. 
‘‘ Been pretty awful if something like—like 
that had happened, what?” 

In Mr. Rodgers’s temples, blood was 
hammering. All over him, muscles were 
tightening. He had the greatest difficulty 
in breathing properly. Because, as the 
thing now appeared, he was here for no 
reason at all! 
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At any time he might safely have leaped 
upon Gerald and taken away his gun and 
thereafter have inflicted upon him such 
personal damage as seemed fitting; and, 
instead of that he had allowed himself to 
be pushed about and prodded about, and, 
not less frequently than once a minute, he 
had been visualizing himself as he would 
be, all limp and blood soaked and un- 
breathing, did Gerald’s temper chance to 
burst its bounds. 

Passions no less than shameful rose 
within William. Indeed, as some one has 
so aptly said, it is never too late to mend! 
If he had not leaped upon Gerald before, 
he would now leap upon him with a vigor 
and an enthusiasm past any measuring; 
and when he had quite finished with Gerald 
it was safe to say that, even should the 
true Lorne turn up at the last minute, Ger- 
ald would never attend his sister’s wedding 
unless a couple of strong men bore him in 
upon a stretcher! 

There had been several occasions to-day 
when William simply had not known what 
to do; it was, therefore, a genuine pleasure 
to feel that in the present juncture he knew 
exactly the proper course of action. His 
muscles went on tightening; his fists dou- 
bled into two delightful balls of iron; he 
smiled, more terribly than Gerald had ever 
thought of smiling! 

Gerald waved his weak hand toward the 
door, and tried to grin. 

“ Huh—hullo, dad!” Gerald said. 


XVII 


Ir may be that William was unduly im- 
pressionable; at all events, Gerald had con- 
trived to etch an interesting picture of his 
parent on William’s brain. So now he 
paused for an instant before getting at the 
work of destruction. He was curious, but 
quite unafraid; he even sneered as he 
turned to face the elder Penron. 

And at once, without so much as a 
single, pitiful little gesture of farewell, his 
sneer expired. At once William’s hands 
unclenched and his tense muscles relaxed, 
and he knew that the impending slaughter 
had been postponed indefinitely—because 
here was somebody to be reckoned with! 

Gerald’s father was not young; he was 
not so very big; and yet he was the most 
absolutely convincing person William had 
ever faced. His hair, close-clipped, was 
bristling gray wire; his skin was hardened 
bronze; his jaw and chin had been laid 
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out, one suspected, with a T-square; his 
shoulders would have accommodated any 
ordinary piano, and the legs beneath looked 
altogether capable of walking away quite 
comfortably with the instrument. 

He had a large and characterful nose, 
and a mouth such as one finds on portraits 
of executioners, and there was a long, white 
scar on his forehead. 

But all these details were forgotten when 
one examined the gentleman’s eyes. Half 
covered by unwinking lids, they were light- 
er than Gerald’s, and they—they had some- 
thing Gerald’s didn’t have, something im- 
placable and wholly merciless, William 
concluded wildly. 

They did not just—well, peer or bore, 
you know; they sliced straight through one 
and then cauterized the hole with white- 
hot steel! They—he did not know just 
what they were doing to him, but they 
were doing it. 

And this, of course, was absolute poppy- 
cock. Abruptly, Mr. Rodgers gripped him- 
self and squared his shoulders; and then, 
meeting the eyes once more, for no reason 
under the sun, he caused the shoulders to 
grow rather rounded and apologetic. 

But for the first time he found himself 
heart and soul in accord with Gerald; at 
whatever cost, here was a person around 
whom one might well step softly. 

‘““ Well, Lorne?” a low, hard voice said, 
and the lips barely moved. 

“ Well—ah—” William murmured, with 
a panicky smile. 

“Oh, I say, dad! It wasn’t his fault 
after all!” Gerald cried, and came forward 


unsteadily. “ Just a fool joke all around, 
and—no, no! Not Sam’s joke, father! 
Not Sam’s. 


“You see, a crowd of fellows from his 
home town landed yesterday, and they got 
Sam into a poker game at their hotel; had 
plenty of liquor and wouldn’t let him go— 
wouldn’t believe he was to be married to- 
day. Poor old Sam! He was a wreck 
when he finally did break out, weren’t you, 
Sam?” 

“ Er—yes! Yes!” William said giddily. 

As yet the terrific eyes had not wavered. 

“You have no more than that to say, 
Lorne?” 

“ Well—ah—that—that explains every- 
thing, doesn’t it?” 

“To keep an engagement so trivial as 
your marriage to my daughter,” said the 
incredible creature, and took a step nearer, 
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“you found yourself unable to leave a 
poker game, eh?” 

Queer, William reflected foggily, but this 
elderly person was so tough that he actu- 
ally smelled like leather! He—oli, that 
was where the thin, leathery odor was com- 
ing from, was it? Mr. Rodgers’s heart 
skipped two full beats as he studied the 
edge, just visible, of an aged and worn 
shoulder holster. 

Gerald had not lied! Unquestionably, 
had one with sufficient temerity pushed 
back that new black coat for two or three 
inches, there would have been revealed the 
butt of a massive, old-time six-gun! 

Yes, and there’d be notches and notches 
and notches filed all along it, Mr. Rodgers 
concluded, quite madly. Nobody with a 
face and a manner like that had ever con- 
tented himself with killing off two or three 
insignificant cattle rustlers. Nay! This 
man was probably responsible for at least 
half the graveyards in the limitless West, 
and—William gripped hard at himself; he 
was being addressed. 

“T have Bernice to consider. I have 
my wife’s delicate health to consider,” Mr. 
Penron was informing him. “ You know 


that, Lorne; you have taken full advantage 


of that. But by the mighty, sir! If I 
dealt with you as you deserve, as my very 
soul aches to deal with you, I—I—” 

His voice broke. His altogether too 
powerful face worked until it seemed that 
he was about to weep over the inadvisa- 
bility of butchering William Rodgers. 
Under his coat the muscles swelled visibly; 
two hard lumps appeared near his temples. 

It was an exhibition, thought the immo- 
bile William, which might have been viewed 
with great interest through an unusually 
powerful telescope. But the spasm was 
passing. Mr. Penron twitched out a large 
old silver watch. 

“Come down with Darcey in exactly ten 
minutes!” he directed, and turned and left 
the room. 

Gerald’s handkerchief fluttered into 
sight again; he dabbed at his brow once 
more as he smiled weakly at William. 

“S-s-saved!” he said. “Gad! Phew! 
Pretty terrible, eh?” 

“Say, what kind of a—a man—” Wil- 
liam began thickly. 

“Primitive! Pop’s awful primitive! 
That’s what makes him so sort of un- 
usual!” Gerald puffed on. “ Born a hun- 
dred years after his time; that’s what Doc 
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Severance says, and I guess he’s right, Sam. 
You know—bang! bang! bang! and an- 
other whole tribe of redskins bit the dust. 
That sort of thing. Father’s like that when 
he’s roused, and I hope to tell you, Sam- 
my, you’ve roused him this day!” 

“ But—” 

“T wonder if Doc’s here to-day? Seems 
as if he would be, with Bernie being mar- 
ried, eh? Doc’s the only man in the world 
who can handle dad when he goes wild. 
Did you know that?” 

“No! How the devil should I know 
it?” William rapped out. “I don’t know 
anything about your family affairs!” 

The younger Mr. Penron’s jaw dropped. 
He stared at William for several seconds, 
and then came to his side and laid a gentle 
hand on William’s: arm. His expression, 
besides being moist, was concerned and 
kindly. 

“Listen, old kid!” he said. “ Rotter 
and all that you are, I sort of like you, 
Sam. No, not just on account of the 
money—I mean it. 

“IT know you’re dumb; I know that an 
idea gets fixed in your head just as if it 
was sunk in concrete; I know this stuff of 
playing crazy’s fixed there. 

“ But for my sake, for Bernie’s sake, for 
the sake of keeping the old man out of the 
electric chair, drop it now!” So earnest 
was he that his lips quivered! ‘Sam! 
Drop it!” 

William’s laugh was the strangest little 
cackle. 

“Drop it? How can I drop it when—” 

“Lord! I wouldn’t go through this day 
again for a million,” the really exhausted 
Gerald muttered, and felt of the limp rag 
about his neck. “Sam, I have to go and 
get into some dry things. I’ll rush. Will 
you, for your own sake, stay right here?” 

“T don’t know!” 

“What? Well—well, do what you 
damned please, then!” the son of the house 
cried, in utter exasperation. ‘ You start 
out and do some babbling and try to walk 
out of the house now, and the old man ’Il 
kill you just as sure as you’re standing in 
shoes. And so far as I’m concerned, he 
can go ahead! I’m through!” 

And with these bitter words, Gerald 
Penron waved his irresponsible hands and 
fled, closing the door after him with a 
light bang; and so far as visible obstacles 
were concerned, William, if he chose, might 
indeed walk out. 
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Well? He wished to do that, did he not? 
Then why was he standing here motion- 
less? William sighed heavily. The rea- 
son was as fundamental as the elder Pen- 
ron, and much more sound; William had 
not a shred of ambition to make himself a 
target for a gentleman who could shoot 
out six candle flames in three seconds! 

But that was all rot, of course. The old 
fool was doubtless with his guests now; 
the chances were ten to one that William 
could make his departure on the run be- 
fore he was discovered. And—well! There, 
to be sure, was Gerald’s automatic, lying 
on the table, and William himself could do 
some pretty tricks with that type of gun. 

Brought to the necessity of it, he might 
even send a bullet through Mr. Penron’s 
right wrist, if—well, no, he’d hardly do 
that with this gun. He had snapped open 
the magazine now and found it empty; he 
had also examined the barrel, in search of 
a possible single shell. 

There was no shell. He had been cor- 
raled under entirely false pretenses; for a 
moment William spoke quite freely. 

However, there was no great benefit in 
telling his troubles to the rather stuffy air 
of this room. Mr. Rodgers scowled and 
pondered energetically. Maybe there were 
back stairs. Maybe he could find these 
and steal out, and—William jumped and 
stood ready for anything; the door had 
opened. 

“ There’s a person downstairs insists on 
seeing you, Mr. Lorne,” the butler said 
harshly. “What shall I say to him?” 

“What? Who is he?” 

“The name is Field,” said the butler, 
and added no “ sir.” 

“ Well—” began William, and then 
laughed joyfully, wildly, because the but- 
ler had been put aside with the rudest 
shove, and Henry Field, good old Henry, 
who belonged to life as it should be lived, 
was there! “All right—get out!” said 
William. “ T’ll see the gentleman.” 

The door closed. 

“ Hank!” cried William, and thrust out 
both hands. “ Hank, old man! Yow can 
tell °em that—” 
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THEN he paused; even with Henry, this 
ill-starred day, something was radically 
wrong. Henry still wore his hat, and this, 
pushed back, revealed moist, straggling 
locks; Henry also panted, and was gritting 
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his teeth, and in the gaze he had for Wil- 
liam there was no brotherly love. 

“Hank be damned!” he cried hotly. 
‘“¢ Where’s my blue suit?” 

“ Your—oh, Lord!” said William. “ Old 
man, I’d forgotten all—” 

“You don’t have to tell me that! Where 
is it?” 

“ Well, Henry, if—” 

Now Henry gripped both incomparable 
lapels of his perfect coat and shook hard 
as he whined: 

“ You're a hell of a fellow, you are! Oh, 
yes you are! You're a friend! I told you 
I had to have it back at two o’clock when 
I let you have it! I explained why I 
wanted it at two o’clock! 

“Now Peggy’s telephoned twice, and I 
—I’ve had to stall her off and—hey! 
Where’s my blue suit, Bill? Why haven’t 
you got it on? What did you do with it? 
Where’s my suit?” 

“ Henry, be calm,” William said sooth- 
ingly. “ Your blue suit is all right. Go 
around to the St. Almers, and—” 

“T called up Lorne’s rooms there! They 
said he was around here, getting married, 
and I assumed that — why — why, say!” 
gasped Henry Field, and very plainly, for 
the very first time, some of the situationjs 
significance dawned upon him. ‘“ Why— 
why, you’re getting married!” he gasped 
on. “Lorne hired you and — and this is 
the first job he gave you, to get married 
in his place! Amd you took it!” 

“1’m not married yet, and—” 

“Yes, but you’re going to be in a few 
minutes. I’ve heard; I had the devil’s own 
job getting by that butler. He said—” 
said Henry, and for a moment his voice 
failed, and he recoiled from his friend as 
from a snake. “ Well say!” he continued. 
“From all the mush you’ve spilled about 
your June, from what I saw of that pretty 
little kid the one time she came down, I’ll 
say that’s pretty low, contemptible, dirty 
stuff!” 

“ t—” 

“ Money’s money—yes. Hundred a 
week, two hundred a week—that’s all right 
too. Only there’s some things nothing but 
a sewer rat ’d do for money, and whatever 
it is that Lorne’s ducking out of here, I’d 
never have believed that yeu—” He 
gulped and retreated one more pace. “ All 
right; your business is your business, Bill, 
not mine. Is my suit around in Lorne’s 
rooms?” 
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“Yes, it is, and before you start after 
it let me say—” 

Henry looked him up and down. 

“Say?” he laughed harshly. ‘ What 
can you say, white spats? Take a slant 
at yourself in that mirror! That says it 
all!” 

He threw out both hands, as if to push 
William away from him for all time to 
come. He was gone! 

A little space Mr. Rodgers devoted to 
staring moodily at the spot his friend had 
just vacated. Then he shrugged and smiled 
faintly. Poor old Henry! All upset about 
his suit and his girl, wasn’t he? Oh, well, 
he’d get over it and be able to listen to the 
truth, sometime in the next few hours. 
Poor old Henry! 

And for the matter of that, poor old 
William, thought that person, and dis- 
missed Henry from his thoughts. At least 
three or four minutes had gone for that 
interview; five more, perhaps, and the re- 
incarnation of the old West’s wildest spirit 
would expect him downstairs. 

He stepped very softly to the door; if 
there was nobody in the corridor, he’d start 
straight back and take a chance on finding 
—oh, there was somebody there, after all, 
eh? 

The somebody was a total stranger, and 
on the very point of walking in; good-look- 
ing chap he was, too, William observed, 
perfectly dressed for the occasion; there 
was a twinkle in his eye, and a humorous 
twist to his mouth. As he closed the door 
he laughed outright, richly and with plain 
enjoyment. 

“ Brought in at the end of a rope, eh?” 
said he. “Oh, Sammy!” 

“ Pardon me, but who are you?” Wil- 
liam asked. 

This, apparently, was the most brilliant 
thing he could have said, for it sent the 
other into a perfect tornado of merriment. 
He just stifled a scream of joy; he slapped 
his thigh; he covered his mouth with both 
hands and still made considerable noise. 
Presently he grew more composed. 

“ Priceless, Sam!” he observed. ‘“ Gerry 
told me about what you were trying.” 

“T mean it!” William snapped. ‘“ Who 
are you?” 

“The name is Darcey,” chuckled the 
stranger. “I am your best man, Sam. 
Presently I shall escort you down, and—” 

“ All right, Darcey, listen to this! You 
look pretty sane—saner than any of the 


rest of them,” said William, earnestly. 
‘‘ ’m not pretending to be a lunatic or any- 
thing of the kind. I’m not Sam Lorne! 
See? Not Sam Lorne!” 

He waited for this to penetrate. Mr. 
Darcey’s merriment vanished abruptly. 

“Let me smell your breath, Sam!” he 
commanded. 

“‘There’s nothing on my breath!” Wil- 
liam said wrathfully. “I’m not drunk. 
I’m simply not Lorne—I never was Lorne, 
and—see here! Does this fire-eating old 
fool want to marry his daughter to a per- 
fect stranger? Guy like me who hasn’t two 
thousand dollars in the whole world? 
There! Maybe that line of talk will make 
a dent on you!” 

Darcey’s eyes contracted in real pain. 
He seized both William’s arms in the firm- 
est grip. 

“Sam! Stop that! 
Now—steady, old boy! This ’ll simply 
never do at all, you know. Now, Sam! 
Get hold of yourself!” He shook gently. 
“Of course, a chap gets wildly excited at 
a time like this, but that’s no excuse for 
going all to pieces. You'll have to—I say! 
This isn’t meant for a joke, is it? Gerry 
thought it might be. Pretty bad taste if 
it is, eh?” 

William wagged his bewildered head. 

““Where does the joke come in?” he 
croaked. “Do you suppose I want to 
marry that hatchet-faced little cat?” 

“Sam! Psst! Hush!” the other gasped, 
angrily and horrifiedly. ‘“ Upon my soul, 
Sam, that—that’s pretty rotten, you know. 
I’ve done what I could to civilize you and, 
if you want my candid opinion, I think 
you’re devilish lucky to be marrying a girl 
of Bernice’s type and standing, but—” 

He had been studying William more 
closely, and now he paused; his anger 
seemed to die and some of his color faded. 
“Sam, look—look straight at me again, 
will you? Now, Sam! All the nonsense 
aside, don’t—don’t you think you’re your- 
self?” 

“T know damned well I’m not myself, 
in the way you mean!” William cried, 
wildly. 

“Well, you’re—you’re not!” Mr. Dar- 
cey observed, under his breath. “ You're 
right, Sam; you’re not!” 

“Of course not! And now let me ex- 
plain what I meant by that! I—” 

The best man frowned and looked 
around him quickly. 


Look at me, Sam. 
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“ Er—no, not to me, Sam,” he said, with 
a nervous little laugh. “TI tell you, I—I 
never was worth a hoot around sick people, 
you know. Old man, will you stay right 
here in this room for two minutes? Will 
you promise to do that?” 

“No! Why should I?” 

“ Because I want to get Severance up 
here to have a look at you, Sam. Please 
let me do that—quietly, I mean. Just let 
him see you for a minute, eh? It may be 
that—that you’re going to have a nervous 
breakdown, or something like that.” 

Mr. Rodgers smiled strangely. 

“ Oh, I’m going to have a nervous break- 
down all right,” he agreed, “ but before you 
begin calling in doctors I—what was that?” 

From below had come the distinct 
sound of a soft, heavy thud. Now a faint 
shout came to them; now steps were 
thumping on the stairs; and now the door 
burst open with some violence, and Henry 
Field was with them once more, 

Yet it was not the merely outraged 
Henry who had left a few minutes ago to 
run around the corner and reclaim his pre- 
cious blue suit. This was a new Henry, 
madder than any one had ever suspected 
William of being. 

His eyes flamed, his mouth opened and 
closed soundlessly, his hands waved about 
in the most ridiculous way. Behind him 
the butler was looming and — yes! — the 
butler was clasping his nose with one hand 
while he gesticulated with the other, and 
down his upper lip, down his chin, blood 
flowed most disgustingly. 

“ This—this—this party—” he choked 
out, and indicated Henry. 

But Henry never heeded him. Henry 
was advancing now, panting, gulping, still 
waving his hands. He stopped, trying to 
speak, unable to speak. He advanced 
again. He was now within two yards of 


_ Mr. Rodgers. 


“ You—you—” he began, gaspingly. 

“ Well, I say! One crazy man around 
here is plenty!” Mr. Darcey stated, with 
the utmost decision, as he recovered from 
the initial shock of Henry’s appearance. 

He made straight for Henry, too, with 
every apparent intention of seizing him 
and casting him from the room; and 
Henry, with a brief, annoyed, uninterest- 
ed glance, pushed violently at Mr. Darcey, 
causing him to stumble backward and fall 
headlong over a dainty antique chair, and 
then to thud heavily to the floor, where 
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for a time he lay, clawing the air and chat- 
tering absurdly. 

“ You—you—” Henry tried again. 

“Well? What is it, Hank? What’s the 
matter?” asked William. 

And the sound of his voice seemed to re- 
store at least a little of Henry’s poise. His 
hands ceased their purposeless waving. 

“ My—my blue suit!” he managed. 
“My suit! That—that yellow-haired 
weevil—Lorne’s valet-—he—my blue suit!” 

“Well, he has it, of course,” William 
said. ‘It’s on the floor in the corner of 
the bedroom.” 

“ Oh, no, it isn’t! No, it’s not!” Henry 
roared. “‘ He—he sent it downstairs to— 
to be—burned!” 

“Oh, my Lord!” William breathed. 

Thrice was Henry compelled to shake 
his head before he could force out those 
final, dreadful words; then: 

“Yes, and—and THEY BURNED IT!” he 
screamed. 

XIX 


PERHAPS the world did not actually 
stand still for all those seconds; perhaps 
this effect came just from William’s knowl- 
edge of the departed blue suit’s importance. 
He stood shocked into perfect rigidity. 

Two back rungs of the spidery old chair 
Mr. Darcey had snapped in his downward 
plunge; now he tore loose the other three 
in his rather frantic efforts to rise. Henry’s 
wild words, reaching the best man’s brain, 
plainly meant nothing at all; for a little 
Mr. Darcey sat upon the ruin and stared 
stupidly. 

Somebody had pushed the bloody butler 
aside, William noted; any number of peo- 
ple were surging around, out there in the 
corridor. He squinted at them—and then 
he started out of his trance state, a full 
second too late. 

For suffering Henry Field had quite lost 
himself, had forgotten all old ties of friend- 
ship, had forgotten everything in the world 
but that pitiful little pile of red embers, 
somewhere in a St. Almers furnace, that 
had been his blue suit. 

Henry, without even a shout of warning, 
had leaped at William Rodgers and had 
implanted upon his jawbone a blow of such 
force that William, venting an unrestrained 
bellow of pain and utter amazement, tot- 
tered backward! 

Nor was this any chance, impulsive 
blow, to be followed by instant remorse. 
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Henry had left decency and reason behind 
him at the St. Almers; he was following 
up his advantage now; he was pursuing 
his old friend and, as it seemed, he was in- 
tent upon slaying that friend with his bare 
fists. 

Yet it cannot be said that William, stung 
and infuriated, devoted any great time to 
considering their ancient friendship. Wil- 
liam—not to cloud the truth at all—swung 
at Henry Field and just missed him— 
swung again and did not miss him. 

Henry, with a strangling yell, crashed 
back and stretched out upon the floor, and 
came up again like a rubber ball and 
crouched, his eyes two slits, his bared teeth 
grinding; and at about this time Mr. Dar- 
cey gasped: “ What—what—what—” and, 
while gasping, scrambled toward the door 
and joined the growing ringside crowd. 

William laughed frightfully, and also 
crouched; and then, for a little time, he 
had no breath for laughing, no eye for 
anything at all save irresponsible Henry 
Field. Another chair had gone to splin- 
ters! 

All right; it wasn’t William’s chair, and 
he hadn’t asked to come here, or—wow! 
He had sent Henry across the little table 
that time, and now the table, also, had 
joined the splinter class. 

William grinned hideously—ducked low 
as Henry, rising, snatched up what re- 
mained of the little table and hurled it at 
him—bounded forward again, into a forest 
of flying fists where, for what seemed a 
long, long time, he was completely lost. 

And then, William realized suddenly, he 
was hammering away at thin air. 

What had become of Henry? Oh, there 
was Henry, just being hustled from the 
room by seven or eight well-dressed gentle- 
men! 

Now Henry had vanished, and there was 
a clattering and a panting on the stairway, 
and some words from Henry that were not 
quite fitted to a home of this elevated char- 
acter, 

Now a door slammed loudly. Rather 
accurately, William assumed that his 
friend, not altogether of his own volition, 
had left the Penron house. 

“Well—my—my word!” Darcey was 
gurgling, just beside William. ‘ What was 
that?” 

“Looked like a fight, didn’t it?” Wil- 
ae puffed, and felt tenderly of his jaw- 

one, 
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“A fight? Well, that scrap was more 
than—oh, damnation, Sam! That’s go- 
ing to swell.” 

“What of it?” 

“ Well—Lord, old man, you can’t go 
down there before all those people with a 
jaw as big as a cantaloupe,” the best man 
said, concernedly, and scowled at the in- 
jury. 

William gazed hard at him. 

“That’s right,” said he. “I can’t! 
We'll have to call off the ceremony, eh?” 

“You'll have to do what?” asked Ger- 
ald’s pleasant father, as he hurried toward 
William. 

“ Er—call it off,” said William, and in- 
dicated his jaw. ‘Going to swell, you 
know. It would be scandalous to go down 
there with—” 

His words trailed off to nothingness. The 
owner of the original evil eye was causing 
his gaze to grow more deadly; his nostrils 
widened; indeed, as William realized with 
a sudden thrill, he had been just peculiar 
hitherto. Now he was mad all through! 

“It will not be necessary to call it off, 
Lorne,” he said evenly. ‘“ That swelling 
will not show for another fifteen minutes. 
And nothing more scandalous can happen 
in this house—in my house!—than has al- 
ready happened. You know, do you not, 
that your battle with the thug associate 
you allowed to come here has caused a 
literal panic among our guests?” 

“ T—I didn’t know it,” said William. 

“Come!” said the elder Penron. 

And, weirdly, William knew that he was 
about to descend. Darcey was fussing 
over him, straightening necktie and coat 
collar, twitching down the rumpled vest. 

“‘ You'll do, except for the face,” he mut- 
tered. ‘“ Come along.” 

And still Mr. Penron was looking steadi- 
ly at William; William drew himself up 
and closed his eyes once more. It was use- 
less; the nightmare persisted. They were 
all there when he opened his eyes—Pen- 
ron, Darcey, the excited half dozen men 
in and near the open doorway. 

Softly the strains of the wedding march 
came up to them. William’s blood turned 
to ice water. He was going down there to 
be married! Yes, to be married to that 
mean-eyed littl—no! no! He'd be 
damned if he was! 

He—he’d die cheerfully before he’d sub- 
mit to a thing like that! So he looked 
hard at Penron the elder and prepared, at 
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any cost, to speak his mind—and Mr. Pen- 
ron looked at him. Then William cleared 
his throat noisily and took a forward step. 

But, by the grace of a suddenly kind 
Heaven a certain desperate calm was com- 
ing to him now. 

The whole business was preposterous, no 
more and no less! A freeborn American 
citizen, in fair possession of his faculties, 
is not married off willy-nilly like a maiden 
of some African jungle tribe. Coming to 
him in that form, the thought caused Wil- 
liam to stand the straighter and to frown 
with some assurance. 

Only, in these peculiar circumstances, 
just how did one avoid being married? 
The wedding march was going right along, 
the guests, the bride, were all down there 
and waiting; and here was Darcey beside 
him, urging him along gently, step by 
step, and on the other side the really seri- 
ous factor—old Mr. Penron, of the artil- 
lery Penrons. 

Well, for one thing, while William kept 
his eyes off this odd survival of a blood- 
thirsty era, he seemed better able to cope 
mentally with the situation. 

William gazed ahead. They’d go on 
down—yes, he granted that. And it was 
not beyond the possibilities that presently 
he would find himself face to face with 
some doubtless charming member of the 
clergy, with Bernice stating in so many 
words that she took him for her lawful 
husband. 

That was all right, too. There are more 
sides than one to a marriage ceremony. 
The hitch in this one was going to come 
about the time the minister quizzed Wil- 
liam, anent his taking the lady to be his 
wife. 

Oh, there would be a sensation, indeed. 
At that point it was William’s firm inten- 
tion to say in so many words that he did 
nothing of the kind, and then to explain, 
swiftly, tersely, to a thunderstruck gather- 
ing, exactly what was wrong with this wed- 
ding! : 

And then? Oh, well, one couldn’t say as 
to that. But in the whole history of New 
York, with all its years and all its millions 
of people there was no recorded instance, 
William fancied, of the bride’s father grow- 
ing eccentric at the altar and shooting down 
the groom. It was mighty unlikely that 
anything of the kind would happen here. 

Although, since one must consider all 
sides, perhaps no other bride had ever had 
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a father just like this one? William, who 
had been almost comfortable for several 
seconds, now shivered miserably, and Dar- 
cey stilled a chuckle and pushed him 
ahead. 

They were at the hall door now. Below, 
the orchestra was halfway through its first 
playing of the hair-raising march. 

Here was the point! Why try to dodge 
it? If, just as he was about to make his 
dumfounding speech, William caught the 
eye of the elder Penron, what would hap- 
pen? Would he go on with the speech or 
would his poor nerve break? 

Would he, perchance, emerge from one 
of these terrorized periods to find himself 
literally, actually the husband of the lady? 
He didn’t know. That was the very devil 
of it; he did not know! He shook again, 
causing Mr. Darcey to whisper almost de- 
lightedly: 

“Whoa, boy! Don’t do that. Shimmy- 
ing’s ’way, ’way out of date, Sammy!” 

Here were the staiis. There was Gerald, 
exhausted but seemingly happy. Gerald 
nodded and—well, who was this, racing up- 
ward so madly? The scaffold-bound pro- 
cession halted. Penron, with more real 
pleasure in his voice than one might have 
thought possible, cried: 

“Hah! Got here, did you, Jim? Fine!” 


XX 


Now the hurrying one was at the top of 
the stairs; William examined him with 
faint interest. Another strong character, 
he guessed, although a fairly conventional 
one this time—bright red hair, streaked 
with gray at the temples, bright blue eyes, 
round little button of a nose. 

An aggressive creature, he seemed, but 
highly intelligent; yes, and full of steam 
for a man of his years; he had negotiated 
that flight three steps at a time. Now, with 
no apparent breathlessness, he nodded to 
Penron and said shortly: 

“Yes. Been here several minutes, Pete. 
Hold on there! There’s something I want 
to say before you go down. Get back into 
that room; I can’t shout this. Yes, you, 
too, you dirty whelp!” he added in a snarl, 
directly to William. 

The duplicate of Samuel Lorne could no 
more than stare at the gentleman. What 
a remarkable household it was, to be sure. 
Family—friends, if this was one of them— 
everybody, going around in a rage, filled 
with hate and animosity! Now Darcey 
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seemed to be pushing him into the room 
again; Darcey was whispering: 

“ Well, what—what in the world have 
you done to old Doc Severance, Sam?” 

“T never saw the man before,” William 
stated drearily. 

The doctor had closed the door and 
locked it; they were alone—William and 
his best man, Penron and the doctor; and 
the last, hands behind his back, was con- 
sidering William with a sneer that passed 
description. He turned to Penron. 

“T’ve held my tongue so far, Pete. I'll 
hold it no longer!” he said crisply. “I 
brought Bernice into this world; three 
times, as you know, I’ve snatched her from 
the very door of death, and she’s as dear 
to me as one of my own children. 

“I’ve never believed that she loved this 
man Lorne, and I don’t believe it now. 
I’ve always believed that she was being 
urged into the marriage, and [I still believe 
that!” 

“Careful!” Penron said, very quietly, 
very dangerously. 

“ Bah!” cried the doctor, and snapped 
his fingers under the other’s very nose— 
and the odd thing was that, far from as- 
sassinating the physician within the second, 
Penron merely scowled and seemed an- 
noyed. 

“As I say, however, I’ve held my 
tongue. Now I'll tell you something!” 
said Dr. Severance, and pointed a fine, 
white forefinger directly at Gerald’s father 
and spoke most distinctly. “If you let 
the thing go so far, Peter, when that sky- 
pilot inquires whether anybody knows of 
a reason or two why they shouldn’t be 
united in marriage, /’m planning to rise 
and give the reasons!” 

He laughed wickedly. “ Make quite a 
to-do, it will! You’ll have to take the 
family abroad for a year or two, until the 
papers have forgotten about it, but that’s 
precisely what I shall do rather than see 
little Bernice sold to this animal!” 

He pointed at William. William nodded 
amiably. Somehow the more he saw of 
Severance, the more he liked him. Of 
course he did not share his affection for 
Bernice, but in the main the doctor’s views 
as to the desirability of this wedding were 
absolutely his own! 

“You're talking wildly, James,” said 
Penron. “‘ These reasons—what are they?” 

“Oh, you shall have them, here and 
now; don’t doubt that for one second! 
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“Here’s one: downstairs among your 
guests is a woman named Lafell, who 
works, ostensibly at any rate, for Lorne. 
She has a girl with her, and I’ve been lis- 
tening to her whispering. 

“This woman, I judge, has a definite 
claim on your precious Lorne, Peter. At 
all events, she means to rise at the proper 
point and stop the ceremony—but she’ll 
never beat me to that! You find this in- 
teresting, do you?” 

Penron, gazing at William, allowed his 
lids to droop a little lower. He drew 
breath in a long, wheezy whine. His right 
hand came up slowly—and there, with no 
hesitation at all, Dr. Severance stepped 
forward, twitched back his coat, and 
snatched out the largest revolver William 
had ever seen. 

“ Better so,” he commented briefly, as 
he snapped out the cylinder and dumped 
the cartridges into his palm. ‘“‘ You haven’t 
heard it all yet; this woman downstairs is 
probably one of a dozen or more. Now 
for another of ’em!” said the energetic 
doctor, and turned to William. ‘“ Didn’t 
see me last night, did you?” 

“No,” William sighed. 

“ Didn’t know I had a patient on the 
sixth floor of the Hotel Shelford, did you?” 

“No,” said William. 

“No, I know damned well you didn’t!” 
the physician laughed unpleasantly. “ Well, 
Peter, last night I had to look in on my 
patient— you know him, Briscom, the 
leather man. 

“ And as I came out of Briscom’s suite, 
Lorne here—who couldn’t dine with us!— 
was just entering the one two doors along 
the hall with an extremely pretty and, I 
fear, an extremely unfortunate young 
woman. And I assure you that he was 
quite absorbed in the lady! Well, Lorne? 
Deny that, if you can?” 

A perfect avalanche of intelligence had 
swept down upon William Rodgers. He 
smiled, rakishly, he hoped, and without a 
trace of decent shame. The pistol, you 
see, had been emptied; with his own eyes 
he had watched the cartridges as they 
dropped into Severance’s pocket. 

“ Deny it?” he said indifferently. “ Why 
should I deny it?” 

“Then you don’t deny it?” Penron 
roared, and Dr. Severance gripped one of 
his arms and Darcey gripped the other— 
and even so they had some difficulty in 
keeping him in one place. 
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William smiled again, more abandoned- 
ly, and shrugged. 

‘Well, I should say not!” he remarked. 

““ Now, Pete! Now, Pete!” the doctor 
was saying sternly. “ Don’t make an ass 
of yourself! I won’t allow that. Stand 
still and listen to me. You're not going 
to make any rumpus over this; you’re not 
going to lay hands on the dirty beast, now 
or later. No, Peter,” the doctor said so- 
berly, “‘ you’re just going to get down on 
your knees and thank God that he’ll never 
marry Bernice, and let it go at that!” 

There must have been something about 
him that penetrated the Penron armor; 
albeit his chest heaved mightily, the mur- 
derous gentleman subsided, rumbling and 
snarling. Darcey seemed vastly upset. 

“Ves, but—all this, you know! Hor- 
rible amount of talk it’s bound to make. 
What in the world can we say to—” 

“Say?” snapped the doctor. “ He’s 
been taken suddenly ill up here, of course, 
and the ceremony has been postponed in- 
definitely. I'll issue a statement about 
that; leave it to me. Now, Peter! If I let 
go, there’ll be no violence?” 

“ Not if he—leaves soon enough!” 

“Tl attend to that! Ill sneak him 
down the back stairs and out the garden 
gate, Peter. And now—you! 

“Lorne, you understand, do you not— 
stop me, Peter, if I’m saying anything not 
in accord with your own views—Lorne, 
you understand that if ever again you show 
your face around this house, if ever again 
you even try to telephone to Bernice, it’s 
at your own risk?” 

“T shall not try,” William said simply. 

“We have your word for that—what- 
ever your word may be worth?” 

“ Absolutely!” cried William Rodgers. 

“Come along; you’re about to be taken 
suddenly ill,” the doctor said grimly. 

He opened the door; he smiled sweetly 
at several gentlemen in the corridor. 

“ Run along down,” said he. ‘“ We may 
be down in a few minutes; I don’t know. 
Lorne’s showing signs of a heart attack.” 

They mumbled a little and ran along 
down. The doctor jerked his thumb to- 
ward the rear of the house. And William 
hesitated? Ah, no, William did not hesi- 
tate! Indeed, since the doctor had indi- 
cated the way, and there was nobody at all 
to stop him, William reached the back 
stairs two full yards ahead of the doctor. 
He was well in the lead at the bottom 
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of the flight, too. To the left was what 
looked like a kitchen entrance; straight 
ahead was a corridor; William took the 
corridor and even opened the door at the 
farther end. 

And out here was the most beautiful 
garden he had ever seen—not much grass, 
to be sure, and the whole area needed 
cleaning up, but still it was beautiful. 

And the gate over there, which allowed 
one to pass through the brick wall and to 
the side street, was the most beautiful de- 
tail of all. Dr. Severance opened this gate. 

“ Make yourself scarce!” he said. “ And 
remember this, Lorne; I don’t know 
whether Penron ever shot anybody or not. 
Privately, I doubt it very much. I think 
it’s his way of dramatizing himself for his 
own amusement—he has no other diver- 
sions, Heaven knows. 

“And I don’t know whether he ever 
actually would shoot anybody; but, Lorne, 
you take this tip from me: you come back 
to this house and we'll know! Now get 
out, you damned cheap bounder!” con- 
cluded the doctor. 

And William stepped straight through 
the gate—and then gasped and stumbled 
forward, and then whirled about angrily. 
Yes, the dear doctor had kicked him, but 
the gate was slammed now! 
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WELL, it didn’t matter. William grinned 
widely. That man he could forgive ten 
thousand kicks! That man he could for- 
give almost anything in the world—for Dr. 
Severance had saved him, and he was free! 

Two or three chauffeurs were looking 
curiously at William. He adjusted his un- 
comfortable silk hat and walked swiftly 
away. His jaw was sore—just a little: it 
didn’t matter. He was walking around in 
Lorne’s clothes; that didn’t matter, either. 

Yes, and there had been fifteen dollars 
in those blue trousers that were not in these 
trousers, but that didn’t matter. 

He fumbled through the pockets, chuck- 
ling. Cigarette case—fountain pen—check 
book—and here was a wallet. 

William examined it and started; well, 
he was still on the right side of the ledger: 
these new bills amounted to about a thou- 
sand dollars! Lorne’s money it was, and it 
would have to be returned to him—only 
where in thunder was he? Would he ever 
appear again? Might William, if he chose, 
remain Samuel indefinitely? 
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He laughed aloud once more. The an- 
swer to that was: not in several million 
years! He was all through with being 
Samuel Lorne or anybody else, save only 
humble William Rodgers. If that Lafell 
girl of Lorne’s had never given another 
piece of advice in all her days, her hint to 
William was still a priceless gem: be your- 
self! 

Well, that was precisely what he meant 
to be, from this moment to that of his last 
earthly breath. 

And what a wonderful thing it was to be 
free, to walk across the park and on down 
town, with no gun in his ribs, no lunatics 
gibbering at him, with nothing at all to 
face but the sublimely gorgeous task of 
hunting a job! He laughed again. 

Many, many moons had waxed and 
waned since last a real silk hat had per- 
ambulated William’s home district. Wom- 
en stared admiringly at him; men grinned, 
and, when he had passed, looked at his 
back, for the oilcloth sign that would tell 
what he was advertising; little children, 
even, screamed delight at the sight of him, 
and, more than once, strutted along behind 
him in ribald mimicry. 

But William did not mind, because, 
there on the next block, was the dear old 
red-brick front of Mrs. Corsey’s establish- 
ment; and now it wasn’t the next block; 
it was here, and William was running up 
the steps. 

Since Harrison had not included his keys 
in these trousers, William was forced to 
ting; he laughed gayly at the stare of the 
thunderstruck colored girl and hurried on 
up the stairs, pausing only an instant at 
er: 

“They’s a gen’men telefoamed three 
times t’-day, tryin’ to git you, Mr. Rodg- 
ers! ’Bout some position, sir. Mis’ Cor- 
sey’s got some number foh you to call up.” 

“ All right, I’ll be down later and get 
it,” William grinned, and climbed on. 

The first job would be the soothing of 
Henry Field. Oh, well, that needn’t be so 
difficult. If Henry hadn’t gone mad on 
the street, after being ejected from the 
Penron home, and been locked up, he was 
likely enough in the room now, and—yes, 
he was in the room and talking to some- 
body, William noted. 

Ah, a woman’s voice, too. That was 
rather shocking of Henry. And now an- 
other woman’s voice; and with a bang and 
a bounce William was in the room! 
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“ June!” he fairly yelled, and, even be- 
fore locating the lady, held out his arms, 

And that—if you are expecting a love 
scene—was really all that happened at the 
moment. 

The girl was there, of course; exquisitely 
lovely as ever, but with great, unsmiling 
eyes, she stood over there by the bureau. 
So was her Aunt Nettie there, a pallid and 
underfed spinster of sixty with weak eyes 
and a thin, sad voice. 

So, for the matter of that, was Henry 
Field among those present; faintly, hell- 
ishly, Henry stood and smiled at the man 
who had once been his friend, and slowly 
shook his head. 

Yet June did not move. Her lips trem- 
bled a little, but as the astonished William 
approached, she stiffened and thrust out 
her hands with: 

“No! No! Don’t come near me— 
ever! Henry has told us!” 

“ What has Henry told you?” 

“ That—that——oh, that you’re married!” 
cried June, and her voice broke, and sud- 
denly she turned her back. Her shoulders 
shook. 
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“ MarRIED?” William gasped. 

And then he scowled blackly at his 
friend, for whom not a minute back he had 
had only the kindliest feeling. 

“‘ What lies have you been telling them?” 
he snarled. 

“Lies?” Henry smiled more evilly. “I 
haven’t told ’em any lies. Matter of fact, 
I haven’t finished telling them the truth; 
they came in just five minutes ago. Down 
here shopping and thought they’d surprise 
you—and I guess they have!” Henry 
sneered. 

“ But I’m not married, you confounded 
idiot! I—” 

‘“‘Oh, yes you are, long before this. You 
take my word for it, Miss Maynard; I don’t 
know all the ins and outs of it, because—- 
well, I was too disgusted with the whole 
thing, and I came away without learning 
all the details. 

“But the main fact is that this double 
I was telling you about slipped old Bill two 
or three hundred dollars—maybe more; I 
don’t know—to marry the girl in his place. 
And Bill did it!” 

“No, Bill didn’t!” that gentleman cor- 
rected, and advanced slowly upon Henry 
Field, who stepped behind the armchair. 
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“‘ None of that!” he cried. ‘“ No more of 
that rough-house stuff, Rodgers. Ladies 
present here, you know—and, anyway, you 
don’t want me to fix the other side of your 
face to match that one, do you? All right, 
then; keep your distance. 

“J guess that’s all, Miss Maynard; I 
guess you can look at the glad rags on Bill 
and draw your own conclusions. Why this 
Lorne didn’t marry the girl himself, I 
couldn’t say; I suppose Bill’s got some ar- 
rangement with him, so that he’ll divorce 
her or have her divorce him pretty soon. 
That is, if Bill wants a divorce; more than 
likely he doesn’t. 

“Tt looked like a pretty swell family to 
me, and probably Bill figures it won’t do 
him any damage to belong. How that part 
of it stands, I don’t know, of course. 

“Tt may just be that Bill thought he’d 
get a little piece of extra change out of 
this and you wouldn’t be any the wiser. 

“[ wouldn’t cry like that, Miss May- 
nard; he isn’t worth it. Then, it may be 


that Bill’s already written you and told you 


about it, and—” 
Stop that!” 


“ Hey! William cried 
hoarsely. 

Henry sneered again. 

“ You can’t keep the truth covered up, 
Bill. Why not be man enough to let it out 
now? You went there to marry the girl. 
You did marry her! They were playing the 
wedding march when I was kick—when I 
left the place, and—” 

“T didn’t marry her, idiot! I—I—” 

June’s great eyes, which now contained 
all the sorrow in the world, were upon him. 
William laughed weakly. Henry folded his 
arms and nodded at William with a Satanic 
smile; and he made one remark which, to 
the ladies at least, must have seemed to 
have little bearing on the situation. 

“Get my blue suit burned, will you?” 
said Henry. ‘ 

Aunt Nettie shook her head. 

“T don’t think it was the right thing to 
do, Will,” she said. “I think it was 
wrong!” 

“Of course it wasn’t the right thing to 
do, and I didn’t do it,” said Mr. Rodgers. 
“Henry has a grudge against me now, and 
he’s trying to make trouble, and—” 

“ That sounds silly!” June said. 

“ Silly!” Henry jeered. ‘Worse than 
that. I’ve been his friend for years; you 
know that. But I wouldn’t stand for this; 
that’s what makes him sore.” 
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William contained himself. 

“T see what you're trying to do, Field,” 
he said. ‘“ Now just let me explain this 
thing to Miss Maynard, will you? In the 
first place—” 

“Wait! In the first place, you did go 
to get a job as Lorne’s double, didn’t you?” 

“Of course.” 

“ And you got it?” 

“No! Lorne—” 

“You went uptown to marry this girl, 
didn’t you?” 

“cc Yes.” 

“ And you went to Lorne’s hotel and had 
his valet dress you up like this, didn’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” William said patiently. 

“‘ And then you went around to the ‘wed- 
ding, didn’t you?” 

“ I—yes! ” 

“Well, then, what are you trying to tell 
Miss Maynard? ‘There are the facts!” 
Henry concluded. 

“One thing I’d like to tell her, if you'll 
give me the chance, is that I did all these 
things at the point of a gun.” 

“ At—what?” 

cc Yes! ” 

“ Say, Bill, if I couldn’t think up a bet- 
ter one than that—” Henry laughed. 

“ June!” said William. ‘“ You believe 
me, don’t you?” 

Miss Maynard looked steadily at him. 
If bright red cheeks indicate guilt, William 
certainly did not look innocent. 

“No,” she said. “I don’t!” 

& June! ”? 

“No, because such things don’t hap- 
pen!” 

“TI know they don’t; but this one hap- 
pened fast enough. And—” 

“Who had the gun, Bill?” 
laughed. 

“ The girl’s brother.” 

“ And you couldn’t get it away from him 
or knock him cold or call a cop, anywhere 
along the line, eh?” 

iT 3 I—no.”’ 

“Sounds fishy!” Henry laughed again. 

“It does, does it?” William shouted, for 
temper was fast departing. ‘‘ Well, let me 
tell you—” 

“‘ Wait a second before you pull the next 
one,” Henry interrupted, and, whatever 
may have been his original idea of the 
whole affair, new curiosity was appearing in 
his eye. ‘“ You’re telling this funny story; 
Miss Maynard wants facts. What do you 
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say, we all get into a taxi and go back to 
that house and let the girl herself tell us 
she’s not married to you?” 

William started perceptibly. 

“Not I!” escaped him. “I’m not going 
back there!” 

“ Well,” said Henry Field, and shrugged 
and spread his palms, “ there you are!” 

June was now on her aunt’s lap; her 
arms were about her aunt’s neck and she 
was sobbing violently. Mr. Rodgers, 
breathing heavily, felt self control slipping 
more and more rapidly. 

“T don’t think that was the right thing 
to do, Will,” said Aunt Nettie. “I think 
it was wrong!” 

“ Well—” choked William. 

“ T want to go home!” June sobbed. “I 
want to go back home now!” 

And there William Rodgers suddenly 
hurled away his lovely silk hat—and Henry 
caught it with a protesting little gasp and 
smoothed it carefully, and set it on the 
table. 

Three hundred dollars’ worth of over- 
coat, too, William cast wildly from him; 
he yearned to be free of everything that 
concerned Samuel Lorne and his afiairs, 
and he had begun to unbutton the vest be- 
fore he realized that this process could go 
no farther just now. 

William next thudded his way over to 
the closet and snatched out his wretched 
discarded old overcoat and the felt hat with 
the torn brim. 

“T’m going to—to get out of this before 
I do or say something!” he choked. “ And 
—and if that’s as much as you trust me or 
believe in me, June, I—I guess there wasn’t 
much to our romance after all!” 

“Trust you? Say, how could anybody 
trust you when—” Henry was asking as 
the door slammed. 

While the general technique of William’s 
departure may suggest that he was on his 
way to the river to end it all, this was not 
quite the case. 

What he craved was a really quiet spot 
where a gentleman who had passed the 
most amazing day of his life might sit down 
and acquire calm and rearrange his 
thoughts; and if the red plush parlor hap- 
pened to be occupied, there was still a lit- 
tle public park two blocks beyond where 
the benches were comfortable and few peo- 
ple lingered at this season. 

The red plush parlor, however, was 
empty, and William turned in there with 
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a snort, surveyed its dusky ugliness, and 
finally selected the chair in the darkest 
corner; and into this he settled with a low, 
fierce growl. 

So! Where was he to begin? Would it 
be well to go back there and choke out of 
Henry what little of the real truth he knew? 
No, it would not; William Rodgers had had 
violence enough for one day. Well, then, 
perhaps— 

Say! Was there no peace anywhere on 
earth? William started up with a new, 
vicious snarl. The colored girl had an- 
swered the doorbell, and now she was talk- 
ing to somebody—which meant, in all prob- 
ability, that the somebody would be ush- 
ered in here. All right, there was still the 
park. William arose and reached the 
door, to hear: 

“Why, heah’s Mr. Rodgers right now, 
sir! Yassir, this is Mr. Rodgers!” 

A trim and slim-waisted chauffeur was 
gazing open-mouthed at William now. 

“Well, my eye!” he muttered. “ You 
are the spit’n image of the boss, aren’t 


you?” 
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“* WHAT?” 

“‘T—excuse me, Mr. Rodgers, but Mr. 
Lorne would like to see you for a couple 
of minutes. He said, if it would be con- 
venient for you to come down to the car, 
sir? 

He stood aside, permitting William to 
view some seventeen thousand dollars’ 
worth of closed automobile as it stood at 
the curb. William drew back a little. 

“He says it’s very important, sir,” the 
chauffeur suggested. 

William shut his teeth and descended. 
Perhaps, when he had learned Lorne’s mis- 
sion, there was a sentiment or two that he 
could air with considerable advantage to 
this painful pressure inside him. 

He laid a hand upon the door of the car 
and jerked it open; and then, being in- 
stinctively rather decent, he ceased his 
scowling and removed his hat, for while 
Lorne was there, and grinning at him, there 
was also a very charming young woman 
who smiled at William. 

“Come in—come in, Rodgers!” the 
millionaire urged. “This is the double, 
honey, and—oh, yes! Let me present you 
to my wife, Rodgers!” 

“Your wife!” William gasped. “ How 
many—” 
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“Come in here! Don’t mind if I pull 
down this curtain, do you, Irene? We'll 
have a crowd around us if we sit here side 
by side like this, Rodgers. There!” He 
grinned, almost foolishly, at William. “ As- 
tonished?” 

“ That’s one way of putting it.” 

“ Well-dressed man, aren’t you?” Lorne 
grinned on. 

“Too well! Where shall I send these 
things of yours?” 

‘“‘ Nowhere at all, Rodgers. Keep ’em.” 

“Oh, yes, and I have something else of 
yours, too!” said William, and extended 
the wallet. 

‘“¢ Thanks—I needed that!” Lorne chuck- 
led—and perhaps William did sigh lightly, 
perhaps it did seem to him that that wallet 
would have been small enough recompense 
for what he had suffered. 

However, it was in Lorne’s inner pocket 
now, and Lorne was continuing: ‘“ Needn’t 
be afraid of discussing things before Irene, 
Rodgers; I’ve told her everything. 

“We talked over my—cer—one great 
mistake yesterday, and decided that we’d 
forget everything else and get married last 
night. And we did! That’s why I was 
pressed for time when you called.” 

“Was that only last night?” William 
muttered. 

“ You look worn out—you’re all bruised 
up, too, aren’t you?” said the millionaire. 
“Too bad, Rodgers, but—oh, Lord! You 
don’t know what you’ve saved me from!” 

“J don’t? Why don’t I?” 

“‘ Family of hyenas, Rodgers; that’s what 
they are, the whole Penron tribe!” Mr. 
Lorne advised him, with a shudder. “I had 
the social bee in my bonnet months ago, 
when I first came East, and—oh, well, I 
suppose I thought I was in love with Ber- 
nice. That was before I’d seen Irene!” 

It was not William’s place to suggest that 
there was also a Marge, and, possibly, 
others. He held his peace. 

“ But that family, Rodgers! Down and 
out financially, I fancy, and I must have 
been their last hope. They’re perfectly un- 
believable!” said Mr. Lorne, very earnestly. 
“TI think the old man expected me to re- 
juvenate a business he’s spent years in kill- 
ing. Even the butler managed to borrow 
fifty dollars from me last week! And the 
son, Gerald, had an idea that—” 

“Oh, yes!” said William. “I had to 
forge a check for five thousand dollars and 
give it to Gerald, by the way.” 
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“My name?” 

“Yes, indeed. I was at your office at 
the time, and they all took me for you!” 

“ Well—too bad, but it can’t be helped,” 
said Lorne. “I'll never prosecute you, old 
man. I suppose it’s cheap, considering 
what you’ve saved me from this day!” 

“You seem to have a lot of information 
on this day?” 

“T have it all, I think. I managed to 
get in touch with Joe Darcey a little while 
ago on the telephone, and he told me the 
whole story. Had quite a job convincing 
him that I was I, and you were really some- 
body else, but he got it after awhile and 
he’ll keep it dark. 

“ Old man,” said Lorne, and he gripped 
William’s knee and his voice trembled, “ is 
that actually all so? They called off every- 
thing and fired you out of the house? I’m 
clean out of it?” 

“ Perfectly, I should say.” 

“Gosh!” puffed Mr. Lorne. “ You can’t 
imagine what it means to me, Rodgers. I’d 
been expecting a million-dollar breach of 
promise suit and no end of notoriety, and— 
and you managed to get yourself kicked 
out.” 

“Tl tell you how it happened?” Wil- 
liam suggested. 

Lorne glanced at his watch, and smiled 
again. 

“Don’t bother; we haven’t time. It’s 
enough that it did happen, Rodgers. We're 
going to skip straight out of town now and 
never come back! 

“‘ New York hasn’t been nice to me; no, 
I don’t know whose fault it was, but I’ve 
been in one mess and another ever since I 
landed here. People threatening to sue me 
and shoot me and marry me and—well, 
that isn’t what I started to say, is it? 

“Oh, yes. I tried to get you on the 
telephone several times early this afternocn, 
Rodgers. I thought perhaps you’d accept 
a couple of thousand dollars, and go up 
there and take my place, and—” 

“And marry her?” 

“Well, I had meant to suggest that you 
fall in a fit, just before the ceremony—or 
pretend to turn into a raving maniac—- 
something like that, so that you could be 
led away and kept in seclusion for awhile, 
and the affair postponed until I could get 
my assets out of this State,” Mr. Lorne 
confessed. ‘“‘ And instead of that, you went 
to work and smashed it for all time! Well, 
I’m not ungrateful, Rodgers! I didn’t come 
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down here to call on you on our way out 
of town just to say thank you!” 

His wide and almost foolish grin ap- 
peared again; he brought forth a check 
book that was the duplicate of the one in 
William’s pocket. He wrote. 

“ That’s not very much!” said his bride, 
over his shoulder. 

“ No—is it?” muttered Mr. Lorne, and 
tore that slip out and wrote upon another. 
This one he extended to William. “ There, 
old man, if you'll accept that? It ’ll prob- 
ably pay for what you’ve been through.” 

The thing was there, of course. It was 
right in his hand, and he was looking at it. 
Yet William could not believe it—could not 
believe that that written line actually said: 
“‘ Twenty-five thousand dollars!” 

“ Well—” he began thickly. 

“None of that!” cried Lorne. “TI feel 
like a piker, handing you that amount, 
everything considered. But the fact is that 
I’ve been losing money hand over fist ever 
since I came to this town, and the ready 
cash isn’t as plentiful as it might be. And 
so,” he said, extending his hand to William, 
“ good-by, old man, and Heaven bless you 
for what you’ve done for me! Been a queer 
affair, eh?” 

“Tt sure has,” William agreed. 

“You'll never see us again unless you 
come West, Rodgers. And—say, if you 
should come, change yourself around, will 
you? So that you don’t look so infernally 
much like me, I mean. I’m not exactly 
wild about this doubles business.” 

“No!” said William. ‘“ Neither am I!” 

But, he reflected as the beautiful car 
rolled away and he still stood on the curb, 
it was a fool thing to have said. Why, 
right there in his hand, as a result of that 
same doubles business, he was hoiding, not 
a check, but the old Winnimer works! 

Yes, fact! This time next week he’d 
have title to the place, he’d have his own 
congenial, prosperous business, and—ah, 
there was Henry, less truculent, beckoning 
from the top of the steps. William joined 
him unsmilingly. 

THE 
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“ Say, Bill,” said Henry, as he closed the 
door after them, “ I—I beg your pardon. 
I guess I went too far.” 

“Yes, I guess you did,” Mr. Rodgers 
agreed. 

“But I was loony about that suit, Bill. 
On the level, I was fit to be tied! If I’d 
had an ax I’d have socked you with it! 
You see, Bill, that was a mighty good suit, 
and—oh, well, it’s gone now. 

“ Anyway, I wanted to hurt you, and 
that’s why I gave the kid upstairs that line 
about your being married. I’ve been trying 
to tell her I didn’t actually know much 
about it, and probably you weren’t mar- 
ried at all, but she just goes on crying.” 

“We'll go up, you damned skunk!” Wil- 
liam muttered. 

“‘ Sure—I know; I deserve it, Bill,” said 
Henry, and stayed his progress. ‘ Only 
wait a second, will you? Listen, Bill. I’ve 
got it fixed to go up to Peggy’s at eight 
o’clock; maybe I can make things right 
with her if I take some flowers. 

“Only I haven’t got a decent suit of 
clothes, now, and I was wondering if I 
could borrow this outfit of yours, wherever 
you got it? The hat fits. I tried it.” 

“You can have it forever, Hank,” said 
William. “ It’s all yours—I’ll make you a 
present of it, just as soon as I can get out 
of it. Now let me get upstairs.” 

“Ts that right, Bill? You mean that?” 
gasped Henry Field, as he leaned weakly 
against the wall and, at the same time, felt 
of the goods in Samuel Lorne’s coat. 

“I do. Now let’s get up there!” 

This time Henry did not stay him. They 
reached the head of the flight together and 
paused; sounds of grief came faintly 
through the door of the second floor front. 

“Gee! She’s still sobbing, poor kid!” 
Henry muttered. 

William Rodgers gripped the folded 
check a little tighter, and bestowed upon 
his friend a strange smile. 

“She won’t be sobbing three or four 
minutes from now,” he said. 

He was right, too. 

END 
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It is a thousand miles to the singing sea, 

But the wind in the pines brings its voice to me; 
You are as far away as the yearning skies, 

But the graying dusk has the look of your eyes. 


Edith Livingston Smith 





The Great ‘Tickfall Cotton 
Gamble 


PROBABLY WALL STREET HAS NEVER STAGED A FINANCIAL 
OPERATION THAT HAD QUITE SUCH A SPECTACU- 
LAR AND EXCITING FINISH AS THIS 


By E. K. Means 


N the rear of the big old barnlike struc- 
ture called the Shoofly Church there 
was a room which the Rev. Vinegar 

Atts called his “ study.” In that room he 
kept all the tools of his various trades, for 
he was a man with many interests and oc- 
cupations. In one corner there were all 
the paraphernalia of a fisherman. In an- 
other corner were an old shotgun and a 
ragged hunting coat. In another part of 
the room was a plow; and as Vinegar had 
once been a prize fighter, he reserved a 
corner in which he kept boxing gloves, 
punching bags, Indian clubs, and a row of 
trunks hung on nails in the wall. 

When times were good and money was 
flush, Vinegar preached; when times got 
hard, he worked for a living. He was now 
working. Three men watched him work 
and admired his achievement. 

“Dis here gun is de kind whut would 
make a nigger crawl into a peckerwood’s 
hole,” Vinegar Atts asserted with convic- 
tion, as he sat down upon his desk and sur- 
veyed his handiwork. “ Jes’ one look at 
dis weepon, an’ a real smart man, like nig- 
gers always is, would hunt somewhar fer 
to git!” “ 

“Us don’t misdoubt dem words,” Skee- 
ter Butts laughed. “Of co’se, dat gun 
ain’t nothin’ but looks, but a look is a 
plumb plenty!” 

“T thinks dis am a real artist job, too,” 
Vinegar declared, as he wiped paint from 
his fingers on the seat of his trousers, know- 
ing that his long-tailed preaching coat 
would hide anything located in that par- 
ticular spot. 

“Tis so,” Pap Curtain snarled in his 


raucous voice. “Gib a nigger free paint 
or free whitewarsh, an’ Lawd, how he do 
smear it on!” 

“Dis ain’t overpainted,” Vinegar pro- 
tested. “You see, de barrel of de gun is 
kinder dark blue steel color, like gun bar- 
rels nachelly is. De butt eend of de gun 
is walnut color, an’ de eend of de barrels 
is black, whar you look down into de place 
whar she do bizness. Dis here hammer 
raised up, I painted it white, so dat fellers 
could know it wus ready to shoot off.” 

“ Dat ole white trigger hammer stuck up 
dat way looks like de y-ear of a ole white 
jackace,” Figger Bush commented. 

“It’s got a kick behind it, too, jes’ like 
a jackace,” Vinegar chuckled; “ an’ I’m 
assertin’ dat it’s one shore highsterical ad- 
vertize fer a gun repair shop!” 

Indeed, that was the actual purpose of 
the weapon so highly praised by its deco- 
rator. It was a wooden gun, the barrel 
seven feet long, the breech as large as an 
average-sized traveling suitcase. It had 
been suspended for years over the door of 
a Tickfall gun shop, extending overhead 
across the pavement and pointing toward 
the front door of the county courthouse. 
Time and weather had deprived it of paint, 
and had left merely a form to indicate 
what it was. Now Vinegar had been em- 
ployed to repaint the thing, and his friends 
were helping him applaud the artistry of 
the achievement. 

“Wipe de rest of dat paint off’n yo’ 
hand onto de seat of yo’ pants an’ le’s go 
down an’ watch de dinnertime train come 
in, Vinegar,” Skeeter suggested. 

“Naw!” Vinegar declined, engrossed in 
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his new job like a child with a new toy. 
“T got to stay here an’ put on a few little 
art touches, an’ den watch dis here gun 
dry off.” 

Thereupon the others sauntered away, 
going slowly down the hill toward the rail- 
road station. They found a good “ settin’ 
place” in the shade of the freight shed, 
and aimlessly awaited the arrival of the 
train and its daily output of travelers. 

One negro who left the passenger coach 
attracted instant attention by his city air 
and his citified clothes. He stood uncer- 
tainly upon the platform, apparently un- 
familiar with his surroundings. Then, see- 
‘ing the three men beside the freight shed, 
he came over with a smile of relief and in- 
troduced himself without loss of time. 

“My name is Demp Sugg, brudders,’ 
he said simply. “I’m thinkin’ dat Vl 
make my home in dis here town.” 

“Us needs another nigger in Tickfall,” 
Skeeter replied cordially. ‘ Us is most in 
gineral one nigger shawt, because de sheriff 
gits busy. Whut mought yo’ bizness be?” 

“°Tain’t nowise certain,” Demp Sugg 
said easily. “Of co’se, I kin kinder turn 
my hand to any kind of easy job. I likes 
wuckless jobs best.” 


? 


“ Brudder, dem words qualifies you to 
enter Tickfall,” Pap Curtain snarled, his 
words parodying his lodge ritual. 

““T knows de password in all cullud com- 
munerties,” Demp laughed. “I been wuck- 
in’ in a gamblin’ house down in New Aw- 


leens, whar dey gambles on cotton. I got 
tired of dat an’ went to wuck fer a doctor, 
drivin’ a auto an’ answerin’ de telephome. 
Dat doctor had a skelington in his office, in 
a long box like a coffin. One day, when 
I wus dar all by my lonesome self, de door 
of dat box jes’ come right open all by it- 
self. Nobody didn’t touch it. I got tired 
settin’ in dat office wid dat dead man’s 
bones, alone wid myself only. I oozed 
away from dat place an’ come up here. I 
kin see dat ole skelington now, an’ I’m 
skeart of skelingtons.” 

“Set down an’ rest yo’ new shoes,” 
Skeeter invited, motioning the newcomer 
to a shady spot beside himself. ‘“ I knows 
a lot of white mens whut got rich gamblin’ 
in cotton, but I knows a heap mo’ dat tried 
it on an’ got de meat stripped off’n deir 
bones, jes’ like dat skelington. I don’t 
blame you fer leavin’ dat doctor. Ef I sees 
a leg, I wants it to hab some skin on it, 
an’ a sock on its foot.” 
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“Me, too,” Figger Bush chattered. “T 
wants all dead men’s bones to be out in 
de graveyard covered up wid dirt. Den 
I kin keep away from ’em. I don’t even 
like to see a skull an’ crossbones on a med’- 
cine bottle full of p’ison. You bet I ain’t 
gwine stay in de same room wid a skeling- 
ton feller whut might reach out when I wus 
answerin’ de telephome an’ swipe me hand- 
kercher an’ wipe his nose on it!”’ 

The crowd suddenly arose, as if by sig- 
nal, and started’‘uptown. Any talk of dead 
folks is likely to start a colored person. 

“Whut nigger feeds folks de best in dis 
here town?” Demp Sugg asked. 

“ Ginny Babe Chew.” 

“Dat las’ name sound like she mought 
be a good taster, whut makes a good cook,” 
Sugg laughed. ‘“‘ Sounds like she’s reg’lar 
at her own meals, too!” 

They stopped with Demp Sugg at Ginny 
Babe’s boarding house. 

“Ts you come to Tickfall to start some 
gamblin’ cotton bizness wid us?” Skeeter 
inquired. 

“‘ Naw, I hunts fer a honest job,” Demp 
told him. 

“ Dat’s de right kind of talk,” Skeeter 
applauded. “Us is got too many cheap 
coon spotes in Tickfall right now. Dey 
bets on anything.” 

“ Dat’s a bad habit,” Demp Sugg sagely 
observed. ‘‘ Pussonly, I likes fer my 
money to stick to me like chawin’ gum on 
de sole of a new shoe. Gamblin’ shore 
takes yo’ money off—now you see it, now 
you don’t, never no mo’.” 


II 


THE next day Vinegar Atts saw Demp 
Sugg loafing in the alley at the back of the 
Tickfall bank. 

“It’s a powerful good thing dey keeps 
a watch on deir dollars in dat bank,” Vine- 
gar muttered, shaking his bald head in 
gloomy foreboding and perplexity. ‘ Dat 
nigger don’t look so awful honest to me.” 

Vinegar lingered about, awaiting an op- 
portunity to speak to Colonel Tom Gaits- 
kill, president of the bank. 

“Want anything, elder?” one of the 
clerks asked. 

“Naw, suh, not to say wid de bank. 
Marse Tom, he’s got a truck, an’ preachin’ 
is kinder low-priced now, an’ I figger on 
gittin? me a job drivin’ dat truck; so I 
craves a little civil conversation wid him.” 

While Vinegar was waiting, he noticed 
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that from time to time several of his col- 
ored friends approached Demp Sugg, had 
a little talk with him, and went away, all 
of them conducting themselves with an air 
of great secrecy. When Vinegar accom- 
plished his mission and left, he went out 
through the back of the bank and found 
Mustard Prophet, Mike Mule, and Hitch 
Diamond at the far end of the alley. 

“ Whut you niggers cookin’ up?” Vine- 
gar asked suspiciously. 

% “A little fishin’ trip,” Mike Mule told 
im. 

“T bet you is aimin’ to ketch only suck- 
ers,” Vinegar responded. “I don’t like de 
way dat Demp Sugg is whisperin’ aroun’ 
wid you-all.” 

“‘ Us is got to whisper our secrets,” Hitch 
Diamond bellowed, his voice rumbling like 
the bull of Bashan. ‘“ When I talks out 
loud, I shakes de foundations of de worl’ 
an’ de fishes go to de bottom of de Gulf 
of Mexico. Dey thinks it’s thunderin’.” 

“ Huh!” Vinegar snorted as he walked 
away. ‘I’m glad to hear it!” 

In a few days Vinegar noticed that there 
were many loafing, idle negroes in Tick- 
fall. Women that he knew were cooks and 
laundresses sat upon the shedlike porches 
in front of their houses, dipping snuff, sing- 
ing snatches of Ethiopian melody, and 
watching their babies grovel in the sand 
under the chinaberry trees. Men who had 
been employed in various menial tasks in 
the town were now seen indulging in ele- 
gant leisure, partaking of uninterrupted 
sleep, or slipping through the village with 
a fish pole and a can of bait. 

Vinegar was approached by several white 
people who told him that their servants 
had quit work, and asked him to send 
somebody up to them. 

“Ves, suh, I knows jes’ de kind of hon- 
es’, truthful, reliance cullud pusson you de- 
sires,” Vinegar answered readily. “I won’t 
send you nobody whut I cain’t recker- 
mend.” 

Then he promptly forgot the white 
man’s trouble and went on with his own 
business. 

“ De servunt problem is de white man’s 
burden,” he muttered disgustedly. “I 
don’t pester my mind about no nigger he’p. 
Ef white folks axes me about it agin, I'll 
tell ’em I couldn’t send nobody because 
I couldn’t reckermend nobody.” 

Nevertheless, Vinegar was disturbed by 
the apparently insuperable aversion to all 
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forms of manual labor on the part of 
friends who were formerly industrious to a 
reasonable degree. 

“ Mebbe dese blacks is all takin’ a va- 
cation,” he said to himself. ‘ Dey don’t 
need no rest any mo’ dan white folks does. 
I been livin all my life up to now, an’ I 
ain’t never seed nobody wuck real hard 
up till yit; but even ef dey don’t need no 
rest, dey’s shore takin’ time off now! Meb- 
be dis would be a good time to start a dis- 
tracted meetin’. Nobody ain’t got no 
money, but I could git a good crowd.” 

He turned a corner in one of the negro 
settlements and met Dazzle Zenor. Daz- 
zle was the colored belle of the town, as 
black as the ebony keys of a piano, as 
graceful as a cat, as perfectly formed as an 
artist’s model, her smiling face making a 
shining display of perfect teeth as white as 
grains of milk corn. Her fascination was 
enhanced by her career as an actress, which 
had enabled her to travel, and her adven- 
turous spirit had led her into many esca- 
pades that enriched her knowledge of the 
world, both good and bad. 

“T’s got a new beau coon in town, rev- 
un,” she said. ‘“ Name Demp Sugg.” 

“Whut do Skeeter say about de way 
you an’ Demp Sugg is cuttin’ up?” Vinegar 
asked. “I figger you an’ Skeeter is regu- 
lar sweethearts.” 

“ Skeeter ain’t said nothin’ yit,” Dazzle 
smiled. ‘“ Skeeter is my pet nigger, but I 
don’t ‘low him to ’spress opinions. Dat 
would make him a noosance.” 

“ Whut’s you doin’ dese days while 
you’s out of Skeeter’s keer an’ keepin’?” 
Vinegar asked. 

“Tm gittin’ ready to git rich,” the girl 
laughed. “ All dese niggers is knocked off 
wuck an’ is waitin’ fer deir money to come 
in. I ain’t seed de beat since endurin’ of 
de worl’ war, when de govermint paid us 
thutty dollars per each month to be mar- 
ried to a soldier. I know some cullud 
ladies in Tickfall whut wus married to six. 
At dat time all-dem cullud ladies sot on 
de porches an’ prayed dat war wouldn’t 
never go out of style.” 

“You say dey’s waitin’ fer money to 
come in? Whut money?” Vinegar asked. 
“Ef dar’s any loose change comin’ in, I 
would like to git some of it myself. I 
needs it!” 

“ You cain’t git in on dis, Vinegar,” the 
girl grinned. ‘“ No preachers needn’t ap- 
ply. You ought to git you a hones’ job 
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whar you ain’t shut out from de cuttin 
when de melon is sliced up!” 

“TI ain’t a preacher no mo’,” Vinegar 
asserted stoutly. “I drives a auto truck 
fer Kunnel Tom Gaitskill. Dat lets me in 
on anything. A good truck driver ain’t 
got no conscience scruples about nothin’.” 

“Us is gamblin’ in cotton,” Dazzle told 
him. “ ’Bout two hundred of us is chipped 
in from a dollar up, an’ Demp Sugg is 
handlin’ de gamblin’ fer us. We don’t 
know nothin’ about it ourselfs. He says 
he’s waitin’ fer de properest time to sell.” 

“'Yes’m, you-all is gwine git sold, all 
right!” Vinegar responded in disgust. 
“ Whut do Demp Sugg regard as de prop- 
erest time to sell?” 

“ Gawd knows,” Dazzle said in a tone of 
complete mystification. “I jes’ turned my 
money over to Demp Sugg an’ prayed fer 
luck.” 

“Demp is fixin’ to lose you-all yo’ 
money,” Vinegar told her. 

“Us niggers don’t think so,” Dazzle 
said in an uneasy tone. ‘“ Good ole Demp, 
he knows about dis here gamblin’ bizness, 
an’ he’ll take keer of our money.” 

“Dazzle,” Vinegar said earnestly, “I 
want to hab a little talk wid you about dis 
here gamblin’. You come an’ set under 
dat tree wid me.” 

He led her to a rude seat beneath a 
dusty-leaved fig tree, and there began what 
Dazzle thought would be a boresome dis- 
sertation on the sin of speculation. She 
did not have any time for this fat old pulpit 
pounder, and was sorry that he had not 
dropped dead before he turned the corner 
and met her. She could do without him 
and all his talk! 

Nevertheless, Vinegar interested her 
from the first word, and she listened to all 
he had to say with absorbed attention. 
They parted after awhile; but, like many 
another sermon Vinegar had preached, the 
discourse apparently bore no fruit. Dazzle 
and Demp were seen together in all places 
of public resort. Demp was completely 
infatuated by the woman, and Dazzle had 
never shown such interest in any other 
man in town, excepting Skeeter Butts. 

Then Vinegar, in desperation, brought 
the matter up before the Big Four. 


III 


THEY sat around the old pine table 
where for years they had met to consider 
the affairs of Tickfall. 
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“Dis here town is gittin’? a gamblin’ 
fever,” Vinegar Atts began. ‘“ Dat Demp 
Sugg has come up from N’Awleens wid his 
citified clothes an’ his niggerfied gentleman 
manners, an’ has collected up all de loose 
cash in our best cullud circles.” 

“ He ain’t got none of mine,” Pap Cur- 
tain assured him. “I loves to take a 
chance, an’ Gawd knows in times past I’s 
tried powerful hard to ketch on to de hang 
of de cotton markit. All I learnt wus dat 
if cotton goes up you win or lose, an’ if 
cotton goes down you win or lose, an’ it 
all depends on whut you done wid yo’ 
money befo’ she started up or down, an’ 
Gawd hab mussy on yo’ soul. You cain’t 
tell no mo’ about it dan whar a jay bird 
on a telephome wire is gwine to fly to from 
dar.” 

“It ‘pears to me you could ’a’ got a line 
on de bizness by watchin’ it close,” Skeeter 
declared. ‘I’s clocked hosses in my day 
an’ won some little bets.” 

“ Cotton ain’t like dat,” Pap said feel- 
ingly. “It don’t go on fo’ legs aroun’ a 
track. It goes on greased lightning up an’ 
down a blackboard in a bucket shop, an’ 
den it goes plumb to hell. Of co’se, dat 
makes it a fine spote. A real nigger whut 
is a nigger don’t crave to bet on a shore 
thing.” 

“Suttinly, a real spote takes a chance 
an’ don’t kick when he loses. Pussonly, 
howsomever, I prefers to win,” Skeeter 
said. “TI ain’t never had enough money so 
I could affode to lose.” 

“Tt hurts my feelin’s to lose my hard- 
earnt dollars,” Figger Bush barked. 

“In my sinful, onregenerit days, befo’ I 
tuck up preachin’, I’m done lose a heap 
mo’ dan I win,” Vinegar Atts said solemn- 
ly; “but I ain’t never got use to it, an’ I 
cain’t say dat I likes it. I don’t b’lieve 
in dis cotton gamblin’. ’Tain’t right to git 
somepin fer nothin’, ’tain’t pleasant to lose 
yo’ money, ’tain’t religious to try to git 
somepin you ain’t sweated on yo’ brow fer. 
By de sweat of yo’ face you shall eat yo’ 
bread.” 

“You bet yo’ money on cotton, an’ yo’ 
face will shore sweat,” Pap Curtain 
laughed. 

“T reckin somepin oughter be did,” 
Skeeter Butts remarked thoughtfully. “I 
moves dat we succulate aroun’ among de 
niggers an’ advice ’em to be mo’ keerful.” 

Thereupon they rose and walked in a 
body to one resort of the colored people 
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after another. They were surprised to find 
how extensive was the interest of their 
friends in the vagaries of the cotton mar- 
ket. Everywhere they found men engaged 
in the arduous, uncongenial, and unfamiliar 
task of figuring on scraps of paper, esti- 
mating their losses, and calculating their 
probable gains. 

Shin Bone told them he was going to 
buy a farm. 

“T wus a sinful saloon keeper all my 
days ontil liquor went out of style,” he an- 
nounced. “I been gittin’ by wid a little 
piddlin’ sody-pop bizness an’ a hot cat 
resteraw up to now; but when my money 
comes in, I aims to buy one of dese here 
gentleman farms. Dat’s a good, clean, 
lazy job fer my ole age.” 

“ Dey has a gentleman farm out to de 
lunatic asylum,” Vinegar replied, “ an’ 
dat’s whar you'll land! You’s done lost 
yo’ good senses now, an’ you kin go out 
an’ he’p de yuther cuckoos raise canta- 
loupes.” 

“T prefers to raise cotton,” Shin replied, 
looking at them with the bright, feverish 
eyes of an avaricious speculator. 

Hitch Diamond told them that he also 
had great expectations and commensurate 
plans. 

“T’m gittin’ too old an’ stiff to do any 
mo’ prize fightin’,” Hitch remarked. “I 
craves to buy me a couple good race hosses 
an’ some race track clothes. I got de fig- 
ger to set off dem spote clothes real good. 
How much do a high-top stovepipe hat, 
like yo’ preachin’ hat, sot a feller back, 
revun?” ; 

“ Dat hat won’t cost you nothin’,” Vine- 
gar said scornfully. “Ef you wins any 
money on dis cotton gamble, I promises to 
gib you a stovepipe hat to match yo’ race 
hosses! ” 

Mike Mule, the most worthless charac- 
ter in Tickfall, told them he was planning 
to buy a steamboat on the Mississippi 
River. 

“ Yes, suh, I was pricin’ a little boat yis- 
tiddy. It is a real boat—got a little snorty 
engyne whut makes mo’ racket dan a army 
truck. Dat little boat is about fawty foot 
long an’ twenty foot wide, an’ kin travel 
real swift down de river when de water is 
high an’ de current runs good. Steamboat- 
in’ in my own boat—dat’s de life fer me! 
I craves to set down an’ travel.” 


Vinegar tried to throw cold water on 


Mike’s steamboat, but that merely made 
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it float a little higher on the current of his 
dreams. 

Finally the Big Four came to the home 
of Dazzle Zenor. 

“ Dese niggers is all gone plumb loon- 
tick,” Vinegar announced to Dazzle. “ All 
of ’em is hongry, because dey don’t wuck 
enough to buy vittles, an’ all of ’em is fix- 
in’ to lose deir money.” 

“ Not ef I kin he’p it!” Dazzle laughed. 
“You done gib me a warnin’ about de 
danger of gamblin’s Demp’s got my 
money, but I’s got Demp, an’ I shore keeps 
my eye on ’em bofe!” 

“TI hopes you don’t do nothin’ foolish, 
Dazzle,” Vinegar said earnestly. 

“ You listen out,” Dazzle said laughing- 
ly. “ Dar’s gwine be a loud bust in cullud 
social circles real soon!” 


IV 


THE loud noise which the girl predicted 
came when it was reported that Dazzle Ze- 
nor and Demp Sugg were preparing to get 
married. Ginny Babe Chew was the first 
to tell the news. 

“Yes, suh, Dazzle told me dat fack her- 
self,” Ginny asserted. ‘“ She’s gwine down 
to Sawtown on a visit, an’ Demp’s gwine 
down dar atter her. Dey aims to git wed- 
locked down dar.” 

Skeeter heard this with a tragic face, a 
breaking heart, and a wail of woe, for he 
felt that Dazzle belonged to him. To add 
to his sorrow, Mustard Prophet came in 
from the Niggerheel plantation, and, being 
a practical farmer, watching the market, 
he told Skeeter of a drop in cotton. 

“T don’t know nothin’ about it,” Skeeter 
wailed. “ An’ I don’t keer who drapped 
de cotton. Whut ails my mind is dat Daz- 
zle is done drapped me down.” 

“Too bad!” Mustard sympathized, in a 
voice which indicated that he did not care 
a whoop. “TI think you is all wiped out 
complete. Dazzle an’ Demp done drapped 
you down on one durn day.” 

“‘ Lawdymussy!” Skeeter sighed. 

There is no better sport on earth than a 
negro, but his is an emotional race, and he 
believes in getting his fun for his money. 
Winning, he howls his delight; losing, he 
mourns his loss. Skeeter was now lament- 
ing his loss. He dramatized the event, and 
for the moment it eclipsed the fall of an 
empire or the end of the world. 

Then Skeeter carried the news that 
“cotton done drapped down,” and there 
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was loud lamentation in Tickfall. Those 
who had lost a dollar made as much lament 
as those who had lost ten. None had lost 
more than ten dollars, but all sums repre- 
sented a loss, and it is proper to mourn 
your losses. 

In previous years when “cotton had 
drapped down,” there was no money. The 
negroes knew nothing about Demp’s use 
of their funds. They just concluded that 
they had lost in the lottery. The white 
people, many of whom had been without 
servants for two weeks, suddenly found 
themselves besieged with solicitations for 
employment. The negroes decided that it 
was time to go back to work, in view of 
the fact that they were not going to get 
rich by speculating in cotton. It was a 
day of weeping and howling and great lam- 
entation in Tickfall, and when night came 
the excitement had not ended. 

A large crowd assembled at the Hen- 
scratch and talked about what they would 
do if they only had their money back. Not 
everybody present had lost, for many of 
them had possessed no money to hand over 
to Sugg. These lucky ones could easily be 
identified by their smiling faces, rude 
jokes, and snatches of song. 

Big 


Four were. They had not invested; they 
had warned the people against gambling; 
they ought now to be present to say: 

“We told you so!” 

“Dem Big Four niggers is truckin’,” 
Mustard Prophet said in answer to an in- 
quiry. “ Vinegar is drivin’ Kunnel Gaits- 
kill’s truck, an’ I seen all four of dem fel- 
lers up at de Shoofly Church when I come 
to town about an hour ago.” 

“Dey ain’t doin’ no truck wuck at 
night,” Mike Mule replied. ‘ Dey’s takin’ 
a joy ride at Kunnel Tom’s espensh. I bet 
dey drives dat gas buggy one hunderd 
miles to-night!” 

“Dey tol’ me dey had a little paint job 
dey wanted to git finished,” said Little Bit, 
the soda clerk. ‘“ Vinegar has done a lot 
of paintin’ odd jobs recent. He likes to 
mess wid a brush.” 

Then the attention of the crowd was 
arrested by an unexpected call. 

“My Lawd, niggers! Look who’s here! 
Dazzle Zenor is wid us!” 

And Dazzle came in, the Ethiopian 
beauty of Tickfall, radiant and smiling, her 
Slick black head shining with antikink po- 
made, and her luminous eyes glowing with 


Everybody wondered where the 
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a great excitement. Every man’s eyes were 
on Dazzle. They always were. 

“Git busy, niggers!”’ she exclaimed, in 
a voice which sounded as if it was played 
on a flute. ‘“ Dat Demp Sugg is a crook. 
He never invested our money. He jes’ col- 
lected it, an’ he’s got it now!” 

“Whar is Demp?” the crowd whooped. 

“T wus to meet him at Sawtown to- 
day, but when he got down dar I tele- 
phomed him I couldn’t come, an’ he’s jes’ 
got back in town on de freight train. He’ll 
be up here in a little while.” 

“ How did you find out he wus a crook?” 
Mike Mule asked. 

“Vinegar Atts told me,” Dazzle replied. 
“He knowed somepin about dat nigger 
somewhar befo’. He’s been wuckin’ little 
tricks like dis frequent.” 

In the meantime Demp had arrived in 
Tickfall, a disappointed man. He had ex- 
pected to meet Dazzle Zenor in Sawtown, 
and by this time to be married to the most 
beautiful African princess he had ever seen. 
He had wondered what had prevented her 
coming, and was consumed by anxiety and 
a desire to see her at once. 

Finding a colored friend at the station, 
he paid the man to drive him to Ginny 
Babe Chew’s house, and offered to double 
the payment if extra speed could be coaxed 
out of the antiquated mechanism of the lit- 
tle flivver. Rattling through the streets 
of Tickfall, Demp and his companion came 
to the Henscratch. When the driver saw 
the crowd assembled there engaged in a 
wild jollification, he stopped suddenly and 
unexpectedly. 

“Move on from dis place,” urged Demp. 
“T don’t want to stop whar all dem nig- 
gers is!” 

“I craves to stop,” the driver replied. 
“ All dem coons in dar is my friends, an’ 
dey’s havin’ a durn good time!” 

Suddenly Hitch Diamond stuck his head 
out of the door, and then his stentorian 
voice shook the foundations of the soft 
drink shop. 

“ Gawdlemighty! Niggers! Look who’s 
here! Demp Sugg is done come back!” 

Under the impetus of this cordial greet- 
ing, the driver of the machine leaped to 
the ground, eager to meet his friends; but 
not so Demp Sugg. Through the swinging 
door the financier had seen the slick black 
head and smiling face of Dazzle Zenor. 
Something told him to go away from that 
place at once. When the owner and driver 
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of the automobile stepped out, Demp slid 
under the wheel and started. 

A wailing cry from the bereft automo- 
bile owner produced silence in the Hen- 
scratch, and a crowd, attracted by Hitch’s 
bellow and the loser’s howl, flocked through 
the door to ascertain the cause of it all. 
There were loud shouts and hasty prepara- 
tions for pursuit, and Demp Sugg found 
himself a fugitive, followed by a howling 
mob. In a few minutes a dozen automo- 
biles were hot on his trail, and behind these 
a miscellaneous assortment of Tickfall’s 
colored sportsmen pressed forward on 
mules, on horses, and in wagons. One ear- 
nest-minded colored brother rode an old- 
fashioned high-wheel bicycle, perhaps the 
only survivor of that giraffe breed of ve- 
hicle in the world. 

Demp Sugg chose the Little Moccasin 
road leading to the Mississippi River. 
Across the river was safety. He broke the 
record for speed for that make of auto- 
mobile in that part of the country. He 
paid very little attention to the natural de- 
pressions in the road, for his earnest pur- 
pose was to hit only the high spots. 

And then something happened! 

Some of the negroes who were crowding 
Demp pretty closely, and whose vision was 
aided by the headlights of their automo- 
biles, declared that they saw Demp’s ma- 
chine turn over three times before it finally 
settled down for the night astraddle of a 
ditch on the side of the road. 

The Big Four of Tickfall, who had come 
early and secured a good place to see the 
whole show, were in front of Demp’s ma- 
chine. They declared that Demp’s gas 
buggy turned over just once; but that one 
time was sufficient, for it pinned Demp un- 
derneath and turned him over several 
times, nearly smothering him in dust and 
scouring the highway with his anatomy as 
it scraped along the road, upside down. 
It went on, propelled by its own momen- 
tum, until it straddled the ditch and 
dropped Demp Sugg down in the water, 
where he “ escaped away.” 

What Demp Sugg recollected of the in- 
cident was this: 

At a sharp turn in the road he confront- 
ed a four-ton truck, which stood across the 
highway, completely blocking it, so that 
he could not pass. Standing beside the 
truck, in the full glare of his headlight and 
the shifting, flashing lights of the pursu- 
ing automobiles, he saw four skeletons. All 
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about them was the Moccasin Swamp, a 
dismal forest of tall trees, fitfully illumined 
by the ever shifting headlights of the ad- 
vancing automobiles. The noise of the 
pursuit, echoing from the fluted tree tops, 
seemed to make a weird music to which 
the skeletons danced. 

As they danced, they slowly advanced 
toward Demp, hand in hand, moving on 
articulated bones. When they stopped, he 
beheld the horror of four living skeletons— 
long, attenuated arms and legs, bulging 
kneecaps and broad white hips, breastbone 
and ribs, shoulder blades and arms, all 
clearly defined and glowing with a phos- 
phorescent gleam, and each long neck sur- 
mounted by a hideous skull. With a jerky 
motion they raised their skeleton hands 
and pointed at Demp with bony fingers, 
grinned at him with fleshless lips, and be- 
gan a still weirder dance of death, each 
skeleton’s right hand resting upon an- 
other’s fleshless shoulder blade! 

Demp had no desire to have a collision 
with that obstructive truck and those danc- 
ing demons of death. His steering wheel 
began to wabble, his front wheels did a 
“shimmy,” and he shifted his gears from 
high to reverse while going full speed. The 
car stopped—stopped all at once and all 
over, turning upside down, wallowing in 
dust and straddling a ditch. As soon as 
he could collect his scattered senses, Demp 
found himself down in the water in the 
bottom of a gulley. 

Shaken and bruised as he was, Demp 
Sugg managed to escape, for the reason 
that the skeleton dancers did not attempt 
to pursue him. The moment his machine 
overturned, they leaped off the highway 
and disappeared in the undergrowth of the 
swamp. If their appearance had the same 
effect upon the pursuing mob that it had 
had upon Demp Sugg—and they knew the 
effect would be similar—there was likely to 
be a general smash-up, with many injuries 
to their friends. 

Quickly the Big Four put on their 
clothes over the athletic trunks they were 
wearing, washed the white chalk off their 
faces, and transformed themselves from 
dancing skeletons to living men. Vinegar 
Atts was an artist with the paint brush, 
Dazzle Zenor had suggested the proper 
make-up and had stage-managed the whole 
show, and Demp did the rest. 

When all the pursuing party had arrived, 
Vinegar climbed upon the truck and de- 
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livered a speech on gambling. The first part 
of the oration was not well received, be- 
cause it sounded too much like preaching; 
but Vinegar made a hit with his perora- 
tion: 

“T am glad to say, in conclusion, dat 
Demp Sugg wus so stuck on Dazzle Zenor 
dat he let her keep all his money fer him. 
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She is gwine take some of dat money an’ 
fix up dis busted automobile dat Demp 
wus ridin’ in when he turned upside down. 
Atter expenses is paid, all you niggers who 
donated some money to Demp will git yo’ 
part of it back by callin’ on de prettiest 
an’ smartest nigger gal in Tickfall. Bless 
Gawd!” 
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WHEN THERE IS NO COMPLETE SOLUTION OF A HUMAN 
PROBLEM, IT MAY BE THAT A PARTIAL SOLUTION 
IS BETTER THAN NONE AT ALL 


By Elisabeth Sanxay Holding 


ROM the window of his office Blakie 
saw them coming, hand in hand, look- 
ing very neat in their white dresses, 

shiny black pumps, and big straw hats. 
They came quickly, eyes front, with a rigid, 
frightened air, among the hurrying crowds 
of the down town street. 

“ What’s she thinking of, to let them 
come alone?” he cried to himself. 

Snatching up his hat, he went out to 
meet them. A man jostled them, and they 
stepped aside, directly in the path of an- 
other man in a hurry, who ran into Irene 
and went on, frowning. Her hat fell off. 
She stooped to pick it up, still holding fast 
to Martha’s hand. 

Blakie swung her up and kissed her hot, 
anxious little face. 

“ Well, Renie!” he said. 

“ Daddy!” she answered, with a sigh of 
relief. 

“ And Marty!” 

“Oh, daddy dear!” 

Taking a hand of each, he turned back 
toward the office. No one would jostle 
them now—not with his strength to pro- 
tect them. Poor little devils! 

There came back to him, in a rush, all 
the old savage exasperation he thought he 
had mastered. Just like Katherine, to 
send them alone! 

“ Daddy, I’ve got a kitten!” said Mar- 
tha. “It’s a gray, fluffy one!” 


But he was not listening. 

“You shouldn’t have come alone,” he 
said curtly. 

“Only just from the corner, daddy! 
Madge brought us to the corner, and then 
she pointed where your office was, and 
there weren’t any streets to cross or any- 
thing.” Something in Martha’s voice made 
him glance down at her. He found her 
looking up at him with a queer, anxious 
little frown knitting her brows. “She 
brought us right to the very corner, 
daddy!” 

“That’s all right, chick!” he said, 
Squeezing her hand. “I mustn’t even hint 
anything against—Katherine,” he thought. 
“Poor little kid—she’s worried. This 
way!” he said aloud. “In here!” 

He opened the door of his new suite of 
offices. A fine suite it was, and he was 
proud of it. 

“Rather different from the old place, 
eh?” he said. 

“‘Oh, yes!” said Martha. 

She had taken Renie’s hand again, and 
they stood stiff and straight, terribly con- 
scious of so many strange eyes regarding 
them. They were beautiful children, dark 
as gypsies, with a lovely color in their sun- 
burned cheeks. Both of them were straight 
and sturdy, like himself. They were un- 
mistakably his children. 

“ Dead image of you, Blakie!” said Cris- 
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son, his partner. “ Fine kids! Let’s see 
—how old are they?” 

“‘ Martha’s ten and Irene is eight.” 

“Lord! How time flies!” said Crisson. 

The past six months had not flown for 
Blakie. 

Katherine was to have the children for 
six months of the year and he for the other 
six months, 

“ But you won’t really do that, Lew?” 
she had said. “ You won’t take them away 
from me?” 

Just like her, when she had tried to take 
them away from him! She had come to 
his office—that was just like her, too; an 
outrageous thing to do. They were di- 
vorced, by her wish. She had a generous 
allowance, and he had agreed to everything 
she wanted, except to give up his children. 

“I won’t discuss it,” he had said to her. 

At first she had begged and pleaded, 
with tears streaming down her face. When 
he remained unmoved, she had grown an- 
gry in her reckless, vehement way. He 
was pretty sure that Crisson had heard 
her that day, and he often wondered how 
much Miss Deering had heard. Certainly 
every one in the outer office had seen her 
when she went out, with the marks of tears 
on her face. 

He could never think of that day with- 
out growing hot with shame. For a mo- 
ment he even felt ashamed of the children, 
living reminders of his disgrace. His wife 
had left him—every one knew that. 

“Miss Deering!” he said. 

He felt a little thrill of pleasure at the 
girl’s instant response. She was always so 
eager, so willing. She answered his call 
with a smile on her grave young face and 
a quick glance at him, as if she were try- 
ing to read in his face what he wanted. 

“Do you think you could entertain 
these two young ladies for half an hour?” 
he asked. 

“ Oh, I think so!” she replied cheerfully. 

He saw the color rise in her cheeks. She 
was proud to be chosen for this duty. 

She took the little girls by the hand and 
went off, and Blakie stood for a moment, 
looking after them. Then he went into his 
private office and shut the door. There 
was some work he wanted to do before 
lunch; but he could not do it. The feel 
of those little hot hands had stirred him 
intolerably. His children! He loved them 
so, he wanted them so! His children! 


“T'll never forgive her!” he cried in his 
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heart. “It was a damnable thing to do, 
to break up their home! They’re worried 
and puzzled. Poor little kids!” 

His life with Katherine had been a mis- 
ery to him, but he would have endured 
it all his days rather than hurt his chil- 
dren. It was she who had left her home. 
She had told him often enough that she 
“couldn’t stand it,” but he had never ex- 
pected that. 

“Heartless,” she had called him, and 
“a stiff, solemn prig.” That had been her 
standard reproach for him—that he was 
a prig. When, coming home late, he had 
found the children still up, romping with 
Katherine and mad with excitement, and 
he had protested, she had called him a 
prig. When he had asked her not to come 
down to breakfast in a dressing gown, and 
when he had asked her to be more careful 
of her gossip before the children, she had 
said the same thing. 

He had wanted to give them a normal, 
decent life, to assure them a good start. 

“ And, by Heaven, I will!” he thought. 
“T’ll have them, alone, for half the year. 
I can give them some sort of idea!” 

Then, at the end of his six months, they 
would go back to Katherine and her care- 
less, rebellious life—breakfast in a dress- 
ing gown; old Madge doing the work of 
the house just as it suited her; the tele- 
phone ringing and people dropping in; 
Katherine, with her shining black hair in 
a great, untidy knot, sitting at the piano, 
singing. 

He could never think of her singing 
without a twinge of pain, because of what 
it had once meant to him—the big, glori- 
ous voice that came pouring from her 
throat without effort; the feeling in it, the 
pity, the tenderness. ‘“ Theatrical,” he had 
learned to call it, just as he had learned to 
look upon her beauty with a fastidious de- 
tachment. Certainly she was beautiful— 
a tall, full-bosomed, long-limbed creature, 
with a lazy grace in every movement, and 
a face indestructibly lovely, with dark gray 
eyes, clear, fine features, and a mouth too 
wide, too generous, unforgetably sweet. 

It seemed to him that whatever Kath- 
erine took in her careless hands she ruined. 
She wasted everything. She had had a 
magnificent career before her, in light 
opera, and she had thrown it aside to marry 
him; and now she had thrown him aside, 
hurt beyond healing. His love for her had 
been a madness. He had been swept off 
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his feet, infatuated, desperate; and she had 
been so kind in the beginning—kinder than 
any other woman could be. 

“Because she had her own way,” he 
thought. 

He had never criticized her then. He 
had not been doing so well in business. 
They had lived in a tiny house in Brook- 
lyn, with only old Madge to help; and he 
had come home there at the end of the 
day like a soul to Paradise. He remem- 
bered how he used to open the door with 
his latchkey and go in; and no matter 
how quiet he was, she would always hear 
him. 

“It’s himself!” she would call to Madge, 
with the trace of brogue that never quite 
left her. ‘‘ Put the dinner on the table, 
Madge darlin’!” 

Then she would come running to him, 
fling her arms around him, and draw his 
head down on her breast. 

“You're tired, my heart’s darlin’! 
There! Don’t you talk! Come in and 
see what Madge and I have got for you!” 

“T’ve got to wash, Katherine.” 

‘“‘ Wash in the kitchen, so you’ll not have 
to go upstairs, and you so tired, my dear- 
est!” 

But he never would wash in the kitchen. 

Then they would have dinner, old Madge 
joining in the conversation as she waited 
on the table. Katherine had spoiled Madge 
from the start, calling her “ darling,” and 
sitting in the kitchen to talk with her; but 
still, how Madge could cook! 

After dinner people would usually come 
in—friends of Katherine’s, whom he did 
not much like, theatrical people, some of 
them charming, some of them queer old 
friends whom she would not abandon. To 
show her husband that he was supremely 
important, that he was not left out, she 
would sit on the arm of his chair, with her 
hand on his shoulder, bending now and 
then and kissing the top of his head. 

“Talk now, Lew darlin’!” she would 
say. “ Listen now, will you, to what Lew’s 
got to say!” 

But he had not liked such public dem- 
onstrations. 

“T loved her, though,” he thought. “I 
was happy.” 

He did not want to remember all that. 
It was intolerable to remember, in his bit- 
terness, those warm, glowing years of love 
and delight; and yet it seemed to him that 
it would be wrong and cowardly to shirk 
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the memory, to shut his mind to any of 
the vivid little pictures that rose before 
him. He closed his eyes, to see more clear- 
ly, and let the full tide of the old pain 
rush over him. He was a man, and he 
could bear it. He must bear it. 

Katherine had spoiled everything. As 
he got on in the world, he had had to live 
differently, and she would not help him. 
Once he had asked Crisson and his wife to 
dinner. He was not a partner then, and it 
was an important occasion for him; but 
Katherine took it with her usual careless 
good humor. When her guests arrived, 
she was not dressed. After a very awk- 
ward wait of nearly half an hour, down 
she came, laughing and lovely—and un- 
tidy. 

Blakie saw her through the Crisson’s 
eyes that night. He got a fresh view of 
things to which he had grown almost ac- 
customed—Madge’s casual fashion of wait- 
ing, and the badly ironed napkins. 

After dinner she sat down at the piano 
and sang for them, and her coil of shining 
hair came loose and slipped down. Mrs. 
Crisson, with a tight smile, rose and put 
the pins in firmly, while Katherine went 
on singing. 

They had their first real quarrel that 
night. 

“ Can’t you do your hair decently?” he 
said. “ Mrs. Crisson—” 

“ And her with a wisp of hair that looks 
like nothing at all!” Katherine cried in- 
dignantly. 

“ That’s not the point,” he told her, but 
she would not listen, and they said cruel 
things to each other. 

In the morning she was her usual jolly 
self again, but it was harder for him. 

That had been the beginning. Later 
there had been more and more quarrels— 
when she had bought things they couldn’t 
afford, or, in one of her fits of repentant 
economy, had insisted upon going shabby. 

“ What do you care at all what people 
will be saying?” she would say, when he 
protested. 

For she never cared. She came of a 
good family; her father had been aid-de- 
camp to the governor of a British colony, 
but she had never cared. 

“No!” she assured him, 
“Nobody else cared, either. 
loved me. 


laughing. 
They all 
I could have gone to a ball in 
a flour sack, and nobody would have 
cared!” 
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“ But, see here, for my sake, Kather- 
ine—” 

“ll try,” she said, and that same day 
she bought herself a huge plum-colored 
velvet hat that appalled him. They had 
quarreled about that, too. 

At first she had only laughed at his criti- 
cisms, but as time went on she grew to re- 
sent them. In her girlhood, and during 
her brief time on the stage, no one had 
criticized her. Every one had loved her. 

“And you!” she had cried once. 
“ You’re the one ought to love me best of 
all, and you do not, Lewis!” 

“ What about your loving me a little? 
Won’t you just try?” 

There were years and years of that. 
Even after they had two servants, the 
house was always a little untidy—not 
dirty, but with a disorderliness that tor- 
mented him. The meals were often late, 
and she herself was always late. Her 
friends were forever dropping in. They 
came to her with all their troubles, and 
she would lend them money, or give them 
warm-hearted, prejudiced advice, or just 
sit listening and crying gallons of tears 
over some sad tale. Then she would want 
to tell her husband all about it, and would 
grow angry at his lack of sympathy. 

All this went on until there was nothing 
left but bitterness between them; and then 
she had gone away with the children and 
had written him a letter to say that she 
was not coming back. 

He remembered that first night in the 
house. He had gone into her room, all in 
disorder from her packing, and then into 
the empty nursery, where Renie’s despised 
and ill-used rag doll sat in a broken rock- 
ing chair. If he could have seen Katherine 
then he would have begged her to come 
back; but when it came to writing a letter, 
that was a different matter. He had his 
pride to consider. 

He had written briefly, asking her to 
come back for the sake of the children, and 
he had had an answer from her lawyer. 
He had not been sorry. Lonely as he was, 
there was an immense relief in that loneli- 
ness, and there was a dignity which had 
long been lacking. It was as if he had 
found his soul again. 

Finished now all their life together; but 
life itself was not finished. Blakie was 
only forty-five, and there were years and 
years ahead of him. 

He thought of Frances Deering, with 
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the curious uneasiness that the thought of 
her always caused him. He couldn’t help 
knowing! She was very grave, very busi- 
nesslike in her manner, but he couldn’t 
help knowing! 

Sometimes, when he caught her looking 
at him, the honest, innocent admiration in 
her eyes gave him a thrill of pride and 
pleasure. At other times it troubled and 
irritated him. Twenty-two she was, not 
much more than a kid—a good girl, and 
a pretty one, but he was not interested in 
that sort of thing. He had loved Katherine 
with a love that would never come again, 
and he wanted no more of that. 

Yet sometimes, in his hours of dejection 
and loneliness, he would think of the so- 
lace of an honest, faithful affection, of 
what it would mean to have some one 
waiting for him at home, some one to care 
if he were ill, a companion for his older 
years. 

With an impatient frown he pushed 
away his papers and rose. He couldn’t 
work now. 

As he went into the outer office he saw 
Frances sitting at her desk, with the little 
girls beside her, all of them busy cutting 
out rabbits from colored memorandum 
pads, and talking quietly together. Some- 
thing in the sight displeased him. The 
girl’s fair head, as it bent down toward the 
children, had a meek look about it. Her 
quick and whole-hearted acceptance of all 
Blakie’s orders made him feel like a sort 
of sultan, a very lonely autocrat. He 
didn’t like that. 

“Thanks, very much, Miss Deering,” 
he said. ‘“ Now, kids!” 

Her eyes sought his face, as if to read 
there the meaning of his crisp, impersonal 
tone. 

“What have I done that you don’t 
like?” her eyes asked. 

“You are not the one,” his heart an- 
swered. “You are good and pretty and 
young, but you are not the one. What 
you want to see in my face no woman will 
ever see again!” 


II 


BLAKIE had made very careful plans. 
He had taken a flat near the park. He 
had engaged a good cook, and a nursery 
governess who would come every morning 
to take the children to the school on River- 
side Drive where Katherine had started 
them. It was not the school he would have 
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chosen, but they could not change every 
six months. 

He had consulted with his doctor about 
a proper diet for children of their age. 
He had drawn up a schedule, not too rigid, 
for their baths, meals, study, and exercise. 
He had bought roller skates for them to 
use in the park; he had arranged riding 
lessons and dancing lessons for them; he 
had bought them books and toys. 

He had furnished a room for each girl. 
Martha’s was pink—a pink rug, rose-col- 
ored curtains, a little lamp with a rose- 
colored shade, wicker chairs with cushions, 
a bookcase, a desk, and a rose-colored 
eider down quilt on the foot of the little 
white bed. Next to Martha’s room was 
Renie’s, decorated in blue. 

“How does that suit you?” he asked, 
opening the two doors. 

They stood one on each side of him, 
looking into those bright, cozy little rooms 
with wide, solemn eyes. 

‘“They’re awfully sweet, daddy dear,” 
said Martha. 

“ Awfully sweet,” Renie echoed, but he 
saw her restless dark eyes roving about, 
looking for something. What could he 
have neglected or forgotten? 

“She feels strange here,” he thought. 
“Tt was bound to be like that at first.” 
Aloud he said: “ Dinner in ten minutes, 
chicks.” 

For it was his policy to give them no 
time to be homesick. 

All afternoon he had had them out at 
the Bronx zoo, and the cool April air and 
the excitement had made them healthily 
tired. 

“Just time for a wash and brush,” he 
said. 

“J—can’t unbutton my shoes, daddy,” 
said Renie. 

“Never mind about your shoes,” he an- 
swered. 

“ But mother said not to wear our best 
shoes in the house.” 

Just like Katherine, he thought! Dress 
up for a public appearance, and never mind 
how you looked at home! 

“‘ Never mind about your shoes,” he re- 
peated a little impatiently. “ Just brush 
your hair.” 

“But mother told us—” said Renie, and 
he saw her lip tremble. 

“All right!” he said hastily. “Sit 
down!” 

He knelt down and unbuttoned the 
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shiny pumps, while Martha, with a brisk, 
competent: air, opened their small suitcase 
and brought out two pairs of cracked old 
pumps. 

They went off hand in hand to the bath- 
room, and came back damp and rosy. 

“Now!” he said, hoping that the sight 
of the dinner table would arouse them to 
some expression of delight. 

It had seemed to him a matter of great 
importance that his daughters should learn 
to like a well appointed table, to appreciate 
a charming and orderly environment, and 
he had done his best here. A damask 
cloth and gleaming silver, a centerpiece of 
roses, and before each child a silver knife, 
fork, and spoon, monogrammed, and, to 
charm them, a little china basket filled with 
pink and white sweets. 

“This is the way things ought to be,” 
he wanted to tell them. ‘“ This is the way 
you ought to live. This is what I longed 
for, all through those years of carelessness 
and disorder!” 

But he could not say that. He must 
not even hint at any disapproval of their 
mother’s régime. That would be an in- 
excusable treachery. 

He felt certain that Katherine had never 
belittled him to them. He-could trust her 
for that. There was nothing petty about 
Katherine. 

“It’s awfully pretty, 
Martha. 

Renie echoed her sister’s approval; but 
they didn’t seem impressed. 

“They are strange here,” he thought. 
“ After a few days it will be different.” 

Their appetites were good, he noticed. 
Their mother had always looked after their 
physical welfare most vigilantly. Their 
table manners were good, too. Well, so 
were hers, when she bothered to think 
about such things. 

“She’s taken 
thought Blakie. 

He had known that she would. Her 
love for her children was an unfaltering, 
inexhaustible passion. She was often in- 
judicious with them. She spoiled them, of 
course, and sometimes she grew angry at 
them. Once he had heard her call Martha 
a darned fool; but Martha had only 
laughed at her, and then Katherine herself 
had laughed and hugged the child tight. 

“ Didn’t mean to be so cross, sweetheart 
baby!” 

“Oh, I know it, mother!” 


daddy!” said 


good care of them,” 
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What sort of way was that to bring up 
children? 

“She'll be missing them to-night,” he 
thought. 

It was hard to imagine Katherine with- 
out her children. She had always been 
with them, and had taken them everywhere 
with her. Indeed, she had been ridiculous 
about them, running to the school to say 
that she feared Marty was tired, and call- 
ing in the doctor on any pretext. Yes, she 
would be missing them to-night! 

“Good God, haven’t J missed them for 
the last six months?” he thought. ‘“ They 
are my children, too!” 

He glanced at their little dark heads 
bent over their plates, at their blunt little 
fingers grasping the new knives and forks, 
and such a wave of tenderness and pain 
swept over him that he could scarcely 
breathe. 

“T want to keep them!” he thought. 
“I want to give them the very best! Poor 
little things!” 

After dinner he took them into the sit- 
ting room and read to them from one of 
the new books. They were passionately 
interested. 

“Go on! 


Go on, daddy!” they cried, 
whenever he stopped to puff at his cigar. 

At eight o’clock came the moment he 
dreaded. 

“ They’ll miss their mother,” he thought. 
“Tt ‘ll be hard, this first night.” 

“We'll have a race with the undress- 


ing,” he said. ‘‘ Call me when you are 
ready—and the first one in bed gets a 
prize!” 

That worked very well. In an incredi- 
bly short space of time Marty shouted: 

“ Ready, daddy!” 

And her faithful little echo cried: 

“ Ready, daddy!” 

They were both under the covers, grin- 
ning from ear to ear. Their clothes were 
scattered all over the room, but he decided 
not to notice that to-night. He even had 
an impulse to pretend to forget their pray- 
ers, for fear of troubling them, but he re- 
sisted that. He didn’t insist upon any 
great accuracy, however. 

“‘ Now,” he said, “ I’m going to be there 
in the sitting room. You can see the light 
from your beds. If you want anything, 
call me.” 

Then he turned out their lamps, opened 
their windows, and kissed them in a cheer- 
ful, casual way, fighting down his longing 
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to catch them up, to hold them fast, tight 
in his arms, after these six long months. 

“Night, daddy!” they called simulta- 
neously. 

He sat down with a new book to read; 
but after all he could not read. Here they 
were, safe in his care, surrounded with 
everything they ought to have—except one 
thing. 

He smoked, staring at nothing. They 
were here with him, his children, and yet 
there was a desolation in the place. He 
felt it, and he knew they must feel it. 

He put down his cigar and went into 
Renie’s room. She was sound asleep. He 
touched her head, found it damp with per- 
spiration, and took off the eider down quilt, 
which she had pulled up. 

Then he went into Martha’s room. She, 
too, was perfectly quiet, but her head was 
covered up, and, as he tried quietly to 
draw down the quilt, she clung to it. 

“Marty, dear! Are you awake?” he 
asked gently. 

“Yes, daddy,” replied a muffled voice. 

“Uncover your head, pet. It’s not good 
for you.” 

She obeyed him, but lay with her back 
turned to him. 

‘Look here, Marty dear! Don’t cry!” 
He sat down beside her, and stroked her 
hair. ‘“ Don’t cry, pet!” 

She was very quiet, but he felt her little 
shoulders shake. 

“Look here, Marty! 
You miss your mother.” 

“Oh, no!” she declared with a sob. 

‘You needn’t mind telling me, Marty. 
It’s quite natural, dear.” 

“‘ But it isn’t—polite,” she said, with an- 
other sob. 

“Yes, it is, Marty. I don’t mind.” 

“ Don’t you really and truly mind, dad- 
dy?” she asked, turning to him. 

“Not a bit, Marty. It’s quite natural.” 

She sat up and flung her arms around 
his neck, burying her head on his shoulder. 
She was drenched in tears. Even her little 
hands were damp. 

“Oh, I do miss mother!” she whispered. 
“T do miss her, daddy! I don’t want to 
be unpolite, but I do miss mother so!” 

He held her tight, in despair. 

“T know, Marty, I know; but you'll be 
going back to her soon, dear.” 

“Then I'll miss you,” she said. “ All 
the t-time I’ll be going away and m-miss- 
ing you both!” 


I know how it is. 
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He was frightened to feel her tremble 
so. He picked her up and carried her into 
the bathroom. Her face was stained with 
tears, her eyes were heavy, her body was 
shaken with sobs. 

He bathed her face with cold water, and 
gave her a drink. Then he carried her into 
the sitting room. 

“Don’t cry so, Marty dear! Shall I 
read to you?” 

“I. didn’t mean to be—so unpolite to 
you, daddy darling!” 

“Don’t say that, Marty!” he cried. 
“ feo"? 

Her wet cheek was pressed against his. 

“T missed you so, daddy,” she whis- 
pered,. her voice hoarse from sobbing. 

She was growing quieter now, and he 
held her in his arms, feeling her little heart 
beat against his. Then, suddenly, she 
burst out again wildly: 

“Oh, daddy! Oh, daddy! I’ve got to 
be—always going away—and missing you 
both! I can’t bear it, daddy! Oh, I miss 
mother so awfully, terribly much! Oh, 
daddy, I want mother!” 

“Hush, Marty!” he said in anguish. 
“ You'll wake Renie, you know.” 

That calmed her at once. She sobbed 


a little longer, but her tears had ceased. 

“It’s worse for Renie,” she said sober- 
“She slept right in mother’s room. 

I'd 


ly. 
I just had the door open between. 
hate to have Renie wake up.” 

“So we'd better not talk, eh?” said 
Blakie. 

“TJ guess probably we hadn’t,” Martha 
agreed. 

She fell asleep there in his arms. Pres- 
ently he carried her back to her bed, and 
sat there beside her in the dark. 

Every six months a cruel parting, a dif- 
ficult readjustment! It was bad enough 
for a mature and armored spirit, but for 
children, two little loving, bewildered chil- 
dren—what would it do to them? 

They were too young to be critical. 
They gave only love to both parents, mak- 
ing no comparisons; but as they grew older 
it would not be so. Suppose he succeeded 
in his attempt to make them appreciate 
a gracious, well ordered life? Then, when 
they were with Katherine, they would suf- 
fer—would suffer all the more because they 
loved her. Every six months a cruel part- 
ing, a difficult readjustment! 

. It can’t be like this,” he said to him- 
self. 
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It was not for them to suffer, to make 
readjustments, to have their love so tor- 
mented, their faithfulness so tried. No, 
let the guilty suffer, not these innocent 
ones! 

He was guilty—he knew it; and Kathe- 
rine was guilty. They had had a beautiful 
and invaluable thing, and they had de- 
stroyed it by a thousand almost imper- 
ceptible blows. It was gone now, and 
could never again be restored; but it need 
not have perished. If he had been less 
critical, if she had been less willful, if only 
there had been a little more patience and 
generosity on either side, their love could 
have lived. , 

Perhaps they were not well suited to 
each other. What did that matter? He 
and his business partner were ill suited to 
each other, but it was expedient for them 
to get on peacefully together, and they 
did. His mother had been a very exasper- 
ating old lady, but he had considered it 
his duty to get on with her, and he had 
done so. He had ardently disliked the 
captain of his football eleven at college, 
but as a matter of course he had mastered 
the dislike. He had learned to get on ami- 
cably with all sorts of people; but this 
woman whom he had chosen— 

Any two persons who were reasonably 
civilized and self-controlled could get on 
together, if they tried. They might not be 
particularly happy in doing so, but they 
could do it, if they tried. 

“We didn’t really try, either of us,” he 
thought. 

It was too late now to start again. There 
was too much to be forgiven and forgot- 
ten; but these children should not suffer. 


III 


THE next day was Sunday, and Blakie 
had promised to take the two girls into the 
country for a picnic; but at breakfast he 
suggested another plan. 

“Suppose we go and see mother,” he 
said. 

Renie’s sensitive face grew scarlet, but 
Martha frowned a queer little anxious 
frown. She couldn’t understand this. 

“We'll go early,” he went on, “so that 
she won’t be out.” 

He sent them into the kitchen to talk 
to the cook, while he went into Martha’s 
room to repack their bag. They would not 
come back to these gay little pink and blue 
rooms! 
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Then he took the bag downstairs, put 
it under the seat in the car, and went up 
to fetch the children. He would not tell 
them they were not coming back. If he 
could help it, there should not be another 
cruel parting for them. 

He drove the car himself, leaving them 
together in the back seat; and all the way 
he tried to find some consolation for his 
great bitterness. 

In all the world there was nothing but 
Frances Deering. 

“ Tl] marry her,” he thought. “ I’ll have 
a home of my own. She’s a dear little 
kid!” 

He must have some one, and he saw 
clearly that he could build up a good life 
with Frances. He was fond of her; per- 
haps he could love her, in a way. He could 
have a good life, honorable and dignified 
and comfortable. 


Katherine’s flat was in a very second- 
rate neighborhood. 


her! 
“What do I care at all for the neigh- 
borhood,” he could imagine her saying, “ if 


That was just like 


it’s a nice flat with plenty of air and 
room?” 

He stopped the car before the door. 

“ You wait here for awhile,” he told the 
children. 

Going into the ornate entrance hall, he 
asked the colored boy .to telephone up- 
stairs to Mrs. Blakie that a gentleman had 
come to see her on business. 

“You're to go up,” said the boy. 

She opened the door for him herself. At 
the sight of him her face grew white as 
death. 

“Oh, God!” she cried. ‘“ Something’s 
happened to them! Oh, God! I knew, if 
I let them go—” 

“ Don’t be silly!” he interrupted sharp- 
ly. “ They are both perfectly all right. I 
simply want to speak to you for a moment, 
ao 

He stopped short, shocked and dismayed 
that he had spoken in the old tone of irri- 
tation. 

“Come in, Lew,” she said anxiously. 

He followed her into the sitting room. 
It was untidy, with music scattered all 
about, and through the open doorway he 
could see the breakfast dishes still on the 
table. 

““ Madge has gone to mass,” she ex- 
plained. 
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There was a strange sort of humility 
about her that he had never seen before. 
She was wearing a silk kimono, with her 
hair in a loose plait. Her face was pale 
and jaded and stained with tears. 

“T’m sorry the place is so upset,” she 
said. 

He knew what made her so apologetic. 
He had the upper hand now—he had her 
children. 

“‘ Sit down, Katherine,” he said, stung 
to a great pity. “I shan’t waste time beat- 
ing about the bush. I’ve been thinking— 
most of the night.” 

“‘So have I,” she replied. ‘“ Al? night!” 

“It’s not right, Katherine. It’s not fair 
to them.” 

“T know,” she said. 

He was silent for a moment, looking 
about him. It was easy to see why her 
children loved her so, why she had so many 
friends. In all her carelessness there was 
something lavish and generous. She was 
never petty. She was like a child herself, 
reckless and impulsive—and lovely. Hadn’t 
Blakie loved her himself, and known how 
beautifully kind she could be? Never 
could his children suffer any great harm 
from her. 

“T’ve brought them back,” he said. 

<< Lew! ” 

“ Ves,” he said. “It’s too damned hard 
on them—this way. I’ve brought them 
back to you—to keep.” 

“Lew!” she cried. 
Lew!” 

Tears were running down her cheeks. 
He patted her shoulder. 

‘Buck up!” he said. “ You’ve got to 
think of something to tell them, so that 
they won’t—be upset—about me.” 

He turned away, but she followed him. 

“Lew! They will be upset! They’ve 
missed you. They need you.” 

He knew that. 

** All the night long I’ve been thinking,” 
she went on. ‘“ Can’t we start again—for 
their sakes?” 

They faced each other now, and all that 
they had lost. If they were to start again! 
There would be no gracious and dignified 
life for him, no careless freedom for her. 
They would exasperate and hurt each 
Other, again and again. 

He walked over to the window and 
looked down to Renie and Martha, sitting 
side by side in the car. 

“We can try,” he said. 


“Oh, my poor 
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A STORY TELLING WHY OLD PONTIAC MADE AN UNEXPECTED 
CHOICE IN AWARDING THE MOST COVETED ATHLETIC 
EMBLEM OF THE COLLEGE YEAR 


By Homer King Gordon 


OOTBALL heroes are not all cast in 

the mold of physical supermen. Eddy 

Hill, whose name stands high on the 
football honor roll of Pontiac College, was 
doomed by nature to spend his college 
days as a football scrub. Too light for 
the regular line, too slow for the back field, 
and too short and slow for an end, in his 
four years of football Eddy never had a 
chance to be anything more than a scrub. 

After the pounding, driving punishment 
he took as a freshman scrub tackle, no one 
expected him to report for practice the 
next year, but he was among the first to 
ask for a suit. Chad Powers, varsity 
coach, tried to discourage him, but Eddy 
stubbornly refused to be disheartened. 

“Tt takes all kinds to make a squad,” 
he declared. ‘‘ Maybe I can’t hope to 
make the team, but I can at least give the 
varsity man who plays against me enough 
opposition to make him a better player.” 

At the end of his second year on the 
squad Eddy had given up all hopes of ever 
making the varsity, but he continued to 
fight, and to give every ounce that was in 
him, until the end of every workout. 

During the games he sat on the bench, 
wrapped up in his blanket, realizing that 
his chance would never come, but ready 
for a possible call, nevertheless. He loved 
football too much to become bitter because 
he could not measure up to the physical 
standards that Chad Powers demanded. 

At the beginning of Eddy’s last year in 
college, Powers again tried to keep him 
from reporting for practice. 

“You've done your share, Eddy,” he 
said kindly. “ This is your last year, and 
you'll need all your energy.” 

_ “You mean I haven’t a chance to get 
into a game?” 


“ Frankly, Eddy, I do. There’s no one 
I’d rather see go in, but while there are 
better men on the bench I’m too honest 
to put you in, and you’re too honest to 
let me.” 

“Tf you think I’ll slow down the squad 
by coming out, or that the varsity will be 
better if I stay out, I won’t report,” Eddy 
declared. 

“Don’t be foolish,” Chad protested. 
“You’ve been worth your weight in gold 
to me every year you’ve been on the scrub, 
but I hate to see you take the beatings 
you get with never a chance to get in.” 

Eddy grinned happily. 

“If I can help you make a better team, 
don’t waste any time worrying about my 
black and blue spots.” 

“T only wish Tom McQuade had half 
your heart,” the coach sighed. “If he 
had, we’d never be headed this year!” 

Tom McQuade had all the physical 
qualifications that Eddy Hill lacked. More 
than six feet in height, weighing one hun- 
dred and eighty-five stripped, and fast on 
his feet, Tom was a natural football player. 
He was a star from the beginning of his 
career at Pontiac. Tackle and captain of 
the freshman eleven, he became a varsity 
tackle as soon as he was eligible, captain 
of the varsity in his junior year, and cap- 
tain again in his senior year. 

To him football came naturally and 
without particular exertion. He did not 
have to extend himself to be the football 
idol of the college—an honor which he 
took modestly, almost indifferently. He 
accepted Eddy Hill’s friendship and ad- 
miration with the same toleration, as a 
tribute to his prowess, and as such to be 
endured. 

At the end of his junior year he accept- 
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ed in the same spirit the little golden foot- 
ball voted by the squad to the most valu- 
able player of the year. Eddy Hill would 
have given his soul to have won that em- 
blem, but Tom McQuade regarded it as 
a mere trinket. 

II 


NEARLY every football team is trained 
and pointed for a single big game. Pon- 
tiac’s big game was the last on the schedule, 
with Cleveland Tech. 

It came at the end of a season which 
had been disappointing, as Chad Powers 
had predicted. Even with an easy schedule 
Pontiac had just managed to break even 
for the year, with two defeats, two vic- 
tories, and a tie, while Cleveland Tech had 
come through the season without a defeat, 
playing better teams than those Pontiac 
had met. 

Chad Powers summed up the situation 
in a short talk before the Pontiac squad 
went on the field for a last scrimmage prac- 
tice preceding the big game. 

“Unless the one chance in a thousand 
happens, we are in for a trimming,” he 
said soberly. ‘‘ Cleveland Tech has a fine 
big fighting team. I’ve tried all season to 
find out what it is we lack. We have the 
men and we have the plays, but we haven’t 
the punch. I don’t expect anything I can 
say now to develop a punch in a team that 
has failed to show one all season; but I’m 
giving you all a fair warning. If the score 
begins to be as one-sided as I’m afraid it 
will be, I’ll put in substitutes for every 
regular on the team. I’d rather be dis- 
graced than see Pontiac College disgraced, 
and, if I begin putting in subs early 
enough, the crowd will blame the loss of 
the game on my judgment.” 

“ Don’t worry, coach,” Tom McQuade 
laughed. “ We'll go out and eat ’em up 
alive!” 

“JT wish I could believe that,” Powers 
said. ‘ Anyway, I’m counting on you all 
to do the best you can. This is the last 
scrimmage we'll have before the game. 
Let’s see if you can’t put some snap into 
it!” 

Eddy Hill hung back after the rest of 
the squad had trotted out of the dressing 
room. 

“ Did you mean that, coach?” he asked 
anxiously. ‘‘Or was it just a scare you 
were trying to throw into the team to get 
them up on their toes?” 
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“T meant every word of it, Eddy.” 

“Ts the team as bad as that?” 

“It’s dead on its feet. If we’re scored 
on twice in the first quarter, I’m going to 
commence throwing in subs. It’s your one 
big chance, Eddy.” 

“You'd actually take Tom McQuade 
out?” 

The coach smiled bitterly. 

“Tf I start taking men out, he’ll be the 
first to come. I blame myself for the poor 
showing we’ve made this year, and I might 
as well get all the blame. If I take Tom 
out and put you in, Ill be reasonably sure 
of getting it.” 

Eddy flushed. 

‘You needn’t rub it in,” he protested. 

“T’m sorry. I was thinking of the mess 
I’ve made this season. It isn’t your fault 
that the Lord made you three sizes short of 
football material.” 

They walked out of the dressing rooms 
together, and down the cinder path toward 
the football field. 

“Coach,” Eddy said suddenly, “I 
think I know what ails the team, and I 
think I can cure it.” 

“I'd like to know how!” 

“Tt’s Tom McQuade,” Eddy explained. 

“Tt’s the lack of more than one Tom 
McQuade on the team, you mean,” Powers 
commented. 

“No, I don’t,” Eddy declared stub- 
bornly. 

Powers was smiling cynically when 
Eddy commenced to talk, but by the time 
they reached the entrance to the playing 
field he was listening soberly and looking 
at Eddy with a new respect. They stood 
there talking for several minutes before 
Powers pushed open the gate and they went 
inside. 

“Tt’s just a chance,” Eddy pleaded, 
“but let me try it!” 

“You realize you’re throwing away the 
only chance you ever had to get into a 
game?” the coach asked slowly. 

““What do I matter?” Eddy said impa- 
tiently. “Id rather never see a football 
again than get into a game that way!” 

“All right, old boy!” Powers gripped 
Eddy’s hands and smiled with his lips, but 
his eyes were serious. “I hate to see you 
throw away everything on one gamble!” 

Eddy pulled away without answering, 
and raced across the field after a wild punt 
that was falling down by the goal posts. 
For half an hour or so the entire squad 
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chased punts and threw footballs across 
the field in light practice. Then the squad 
was divided into three teams and put 
through a brisk signal practice. The regu- 
lars and the first scrubs used the same 
plays and same signals. The second scrub 
team had their. own signals and their own 
plays. Eddy was a member of this latter 
squad. Although he had played against 
the regulars often enough to know most of 
their plays, he did not know the varsity 
signals. ; 

Powers halted signal practice with a 
blast of his whistle and ordered the varsity 
to line up and receive the ball. 

It was a good kick far down into the 
left-hand corner of the field. The varsity 
half back who received the ball waited for 
his interference to form, and then started 
back up the field; but he was downed be- 
fore he had returned the ball more than 
ten yards. 

The two teams lined up quickly. As 
Eddy took his place on the scrimmage line, 
Tom McQuade stood up opposite him and 
stretched out his hand. 

“ Well, old-timer!” said McQuade, grin- 
ning. “ This is the last time we’ll ever butt 
heads together. Let’s shake on it!” 

Eddy put his hands behind him. There 
was a gleam of misery and desperation in 
his eyes, but he did not falter. As Mc- 
Quade slowly realized that Eddy was re- 
fusing to shake hands, he flushed and 
dropped his own hand to his side. 

As McQuade’s hand dropped, Eddy 
struck out with his right hand, and his 
palm caught the big fellow in the face. 

“You dirty quitter!” Eddy shrilled. 
“You've loafed long enough. Get in and 
play football!” 

The varsity quarter back quit calling 
signals long enough to stare at Eddy. Both 
teams crouched in stunned silence as Mc- 
Quade, trying to smile, slowly resumed his 
place in the varsity line. 

When the ball was snapped, an instant 
later, Eddy charged into the varsity line, 
upright, with his clenched fist swinging up 
into McQuade’s face. The varsity rush 
carried him over backward; but when he 
got up there was an ugly red splotch on 
McQuade’s cheek where the scrub player’s 
fist had found its mark. 

The varsity had fumbled, but recovered, 
and as the two teams went back to the line 
of scrimmage, McQuade tried to get his 
arm around Eddy. 
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““What’s the matter, old-timer?” he 
pleaded. “I’m sorry if I’ve done anything 
to make you sore.” 

“Play football and shut up!” Eddy 
snapped. “Or else own up that you’re 2 
quitter and get out!” 

McQuade laughed, and again Eddy sank 
his fist home when he charged. 

“Hey, coach!” McQuade remonstrated, 
but Powers was looking off toward the 
grand stand and ignored his protest. 

“Fight your own battles, you yellow 
loafer!” Eddy snarled. “If you’re afraid 
of me, get out of my way!” 

This time he changed his tactics, letting 
McQuade rush, and bringing his knee up 
into the big tackle’s face. 

“You're crazy, Eddy!” McQuade de- 
clared. “TI don’t want to hurt you.” 

Eddy’s scrub team mates were looking at 
him oddly. 

“ Cut it out!” his quarter back snapped. 
“ McQuade’s earned his berth. This is a 
fine time to show your jealousy!” 

“ Him!” Eddy laughed harshly. “ The 
big bum never earned anything. He never 
played a game of football in his life, but 
he will to-day, or I’ll smash his face off!” 

For once in his life Eddy did not attempt 
to play football. He watched his chances 
and used every dirty, underhand, rough 
trick on Tom McQuade that he had ever 
seen used on a football field. He slugged 
the big tackle, kicked him, twisted his face 
in the sod, jumped on his back with his 
own football cleats, and gouged at him 
until McQuade’s eyes commenced to blaze. 

“So youre coming to life, are you, 
you big hunk of cheese?” Eddy panted. 
“You're finding out it takes guts to play 
football! Come on and get me, if you can. 
I'll show you how football is played!” 

McQuade’s teeth set and he lunged into 
Eddie’s ribs with enough force to catapult 
the lighter player clear out of the line. 

“You're asking for it,” he said between 
his puffed, bleeding lips. 

“Go on! Show me something besides 
your infernal conceit,” Eddie invited with 
a sneer of disgust. “ You couldn’t even 
part your own hair without a looking 
glass!” 

“Tl part yours!” McQuade promised. 

Eddy charged in, swinging both fists. 

McQuade stood up, and, shaking his as- 
sailant loose, trotted over to where Chad 
Powers stood with his whistle. 

“Tf you haven’t seen what Eddy Hill’s 
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been doing, you’re blind,” he said savagely. 
“T’ve stood about all I intend to stand!” 

“ All right!” Powers replied coolly. 
“ You ought to be big enough to take care 
of yourself.” 

McQuade stared at Powers for an in- 
stant, and then walked slowly back to his 
position. 

“Watch out from now on,” he warned 
Eddy. 

“You big bluff!” Eddy snarled. “ Who 
ever told you you could play football?” 

On the next play McQuade doubled the 
smaller man over and deliberately used a 
knee to grind his face into the grass; but 
Eddy came up, spitting sod and jeers. 

In the next few plays the varsity worked 
the ball down near the goal posts. 

“Try and send it through me!” Eddy 
offered. ‘“ Let me get one more good crack 
at your big matinée idol! Come on!” 

McQuade turned to the varsity quarter 
back and nodded grimly. As soon as the 
ball was snapped, the tackle lunged 
through. His shoulder caught Eddy just 
above the knees, and as he straightened up 
his arms clamped about Eddy’s legs. 

The goal posts were padded, but when 
McQuade crashed his writhing, helpless 
victim against the nearest one, Eddy sank 
to the ground unconscious. 

McQuade looked defiantly at Powers 
and stalked off the field, brushing his team 
mates aside as they tried to stop him. 

“He asked for what he got,” he said 
savagely. ‘Just leave me alone. I’m 
through!” 


Eddy was on the rubbing table in the 
dressing rooms when McQuade came in 
with his suit. They had cut away his 
sweater and were waiting for a doctor to 
come. 

“T’m finished,” McQuade told Powers. 
‘“Here’s my suit. Let him or some one 
else play in my place!” 

Eddy was lying on his back, but he 
managed to turn his face so that he could 
look at McQuade. 

“T told the coach you didn’t have the 
guts to play,” he gasped weakly. “ To- 
day’s the first day you ever played a game 
of football. I knew you wouldn’t have the 
nerve to play another one, but I made you 
play to-day, damn you!” 

“You think I’m afraid to play?” 

McQuade stepped up close to the table 
and glared at Eddy. 
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“To-day’s the first time you ever raised 
a sweat.” Eddy tried to laugh. “ Now 
you’d run out, disgrace the team, and ruin 
your coach, rather than get up another one. 
Go on and quit! If they'll let me, Ill play 
with every rib broken, just to show you 
up, you big four-flusher!” 

“T’m not quitting because I’m yellow,” 
McQuade said slowly. 

“No!” Eddy laughed. “It’s because I 
made every one out there to-day see that 
you’ve been loafing for four years. I made 
you play football, and you know that if 
you play in the big game you'll have to 
play real football again; but you won’t 
exert yourself that much.” 

“ All right! We'll see.” 

McQuade walked out of the room with 
his suit sti‘] clutched under his arm. 

“T did it, coach,” said Eddy, laughing 
hysterically, when the door was closed. 
“T’ve waked him up. He’s the greatest 
football player that ever lived, but I hon- 
estly think he never knew it himself until 
to-day. Did you see how he hit that scrub 
line when I got him mad? He can whip 
Cleveland single-handed!” 

“Shut up until the doctor gets here,” 
Powers ordered hoarsely. 

“Oh, I’m all right,” Eddy chuckled. 
“ Just a few ribs cracked. He came in 
here to apologize for hurting me. If I can 
only keep away from him, and keep him 
mad, until after the game!” 

“ Either you keep still and lie quiet or 
you won’t see the game,” Powers warned. 

“See it!” Eddy frowned. “I’ll be out 
there on the field in a suit if I have to be 
carried. He might let down!” 


Ill 


AsIpDE from three fractured ribs, a frac- 
tured collar bone, and several torn mus- 
cles, Eddy’s injuries were as light as he 
tried to believe. He was kept in bed until 
the afternoon of the big game. 

The squad was in the dressing rooms 
when he came in. McQuade was sitting 
over in one corner, half dressed. The big 
tackle started to stand up, but Eddy glared 
belligerently at him, and he sat still. 

“What are you doing down here?” 
Powers demanded, when Eddy entered the 
office. 

“Down to get dressed,” replied Eddy. 

Not while I’m coach,” Powers de- 
clared. “ You can sit on the bench, if you 
want to, but not in a football suit.” 
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Eddy protested, but Powers was firm, 
and the battered scrub player finally 
ceased to argue. He left the dressing room, 
but waited outside the door until the squad 
trotted out toward the stadium field. 
When the last man was out of sight, he 
hobbled back downstairs to his locker and 
began to undress. 

The captains of the two teams were in 
the center of the gridiron, conferring with 
the officials, when Eddy walked out of the 
players’ entrance and went on the field. 
The stadium was a mass of color. The 
Cleveland Tech band was playing, and the 
Pontiac band had just taken its place in 
the stands. Eddy was unnoticed by the 
crowd, but Tom McQuade saw him. He 
had just won the toss, and was punting to 
that end of the field when Eddy appeared. 

Eddy leaned up against the goal post 
where his last scrimmage had ended— 
leaned there long enough to shake his fist 
at McQuade. Then he made his way slow- 
ly up the side lines and sank down on his 
accustomed seat on the bench, as the two 
teams lined up for the kick off. Powers 
pretended not to notice him, and Eddy 
grinned. 

The Pontiacs elected to receive. The 
referee’s whistle blared, the big red Cleve- 
land team swept down to the kick off line, 
a football shot high into the air, and the 
game was on. 

It was a short, high kick, perfectly han- 
dled, but the return was smothered before 
the man who had received the ball could 
get under way; and Pontiac’s first play, a 
wide end run, was broken up for a loss 
when a Cleveland end caught the runner 
from behind. 


McQuade called a huddle. A few sec- 


onds later the Pontiac full back shot, 


through a perfect hole that McQuade had 
made for him. He was almost free when 
the Cleveland full back tackled him low, 
and he fell hard, losing the ball as he hit 
the ground. A red-jerseyed player was on 
it instantly, as a groan went up from the 
Pontiac stands. Cleveland was within 
scoring distance after less than a minute’s 
play! 

Eddy stood up, shook his arms at Mc- 
Quade, and yelled, but his voice was lost 
in the exultant shouts from the Cleveland 
sections of the stadium. 

The red quarter back looked at the goal 
posts, estimated the distance away from 
them, and called a huddle. The team 
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broke out of the huddle into a place kick 
formation. By one quick play the Cleve- 
land quarter intended to take all the fight 
out of the Pontiacs. A field goal so early 
in the game would do more than anything 
else to make them lose heart. 

McQuade backed away from the line a 
little, his long arms swinging, his chin 
drawn in, his eyes watching those of the 
back field man squatted down ready to 
hold the ball for the kick. As the ball 
went back, he leaped forward and fought 
through the red line. Three Cleveland 
men were brushed aside as he shot up in 
the air and blocked the try for a field goal. 

Eddy limped over and thumped Powers 
on the back. 

“IT knew it, coach, I knew it!” he ex- 
ulted. ‘“ He’s the greatest football player 
that ever lived!” 

“The game hasn’t begun yet,” Powers 
growled. 

“Don’t you think it hasn’t!” Eddy de- 
clared. ‘I hope he kicks. One man can’t 
carry a ball up the field, but one man can 
ruin a team’s offense.” 

McQuade called time out and ordered a 
punt. The ball went far up the field into 
Cleveland territory. They made a first 
down on a forward pass, but the next pass 
was broken up by McQuade, who tackled 
the passer before he could get rid of the 
ball. Cleveland had to kick. The Pontiac 
safety man returned the ball ten yards, and 
on the first play McQuade ordered another 
punt. 

The first quarter was played in the red 
team’s territory. The Pontiacs did not at- 
tempt a single offensive play, and although 
Cleveland made several first downs, Mc- 
Quade was through the line often enough 
to tackle runners for losses that almost 
made up for the ground gained. 

Powers was sitting with his head in his 
hands, looking at the ground, when the 
second quarter began. 

“Watch him, coach!” Eddy shouted. 
“ Didn’t I tell you? He’s the greatest 
tackle that ever lived. He’s beating them 
single-handed!” 

“Tt can’t last,” Powers protested. 
“ Either they’ll get him or he’ll break.” 

“You don’t know what he can do as I 
know it,” Eddy said proudly. “ Their 
whole team will crack before he does. He’s 
playing for the breaks. They’ll come!” 

Almost as Eddy spoke, a Cleveland back 
fumbled a pass from center, and, as the 
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ball dropped, McQuade shook himself free 
of the red line and was on the ball. 

The Pontiacs were within twenty-five 
yards of the Cleveland goal line. Out of 
a hurried huddle the Pontiac full back fol- 
lowed McQuade through the opponents’ 
line for a four-yard gain. He hit the same 
spot again for another four-yard gain. The 
third play was a crisscross, the full back 
driving through the same hole for six yards 
and a first down. In three plays the Pon- 
tiacs had made fourteen yards through the 
Cleveland line. 

Cleveland called for time out. When 
they lined up again, the red full back was 
playing two yards from the line and direct- 
ly in front of McQuade. 

The Pontiac quarter made two yards 
through the other side of the line, and then, 
before Cleveland had time to get set, he 
again sent the full back through behind 
McQuade for another four-yard gain. Only 
five yards remained between the ball and 
the goal line! 

McQuade waited until the massed de- 
fensive power of the Cleveland line was set 
for his charge, and then, when the ball was 
snapped back, he literally cut a hole 
through the human barricade for the 
plunging Pontiac full back. 

The referee signaled a touchdown, and 
pandemonium broke loose in the Pontiac 
stands. Eddy Hill was sitting on the 
ground at Chad Powers’s feet, pounding 
the grass with his fists, when McQuade 
sent the ball spinning midway between the 
goal posts for the extra point. 

A few minutes later the timekeeper’s 
gun ended the first half. Eddy trailed the 
rest of the squad into the dressing rooms. 
McQuade was sitting on the floor, with his 
back up against the wall. All the resent- 
ment was gone from his eyes when Eddy 
hobbled in. 

“Well, old-timer, how’d you like it?” 
he said weakly. 

Tears were streaming from Eddy’s eyes 
as he tried to ease himself down on the 
floor by McQuade’s side. 

“Tom, you old son of a gun, I knew you 
could do it!” he choked happily. “I want- 
ed to keep away from you and make you 
think I was still mad at you just a little 
while longer, but I couldn’t!” 


“Tt’s all right, old-timer.” McQuade 


swallowed hard, and helped him get down 
upon the floor. 
half! 


“ Just watch me this next 
You haven’t seen anything yet.” 
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He sat there with his arm around Eddy 
until the warning whistle called the squad 
back to the field. 

“You go on,” Eddy protested, when 
McQuade would have held back to help 


him along. “I'll get out there. Give ’em 
hell!” 
“Watch me!” McQuade promised. 


IV 


It was a tired, bruised team that faced 
the Pontiacs during the second half, but 
it was a team that had gone through a 
season without tasting defeat and was re- 
solved to end the season with another vic- 
tory. 

Pontiac, with a lead of seven points, 
was content to play a defensive game, 
holding the ball as long as possible in the 
Cleveland territory, and wasting little 
energy on offensive plays; but one man 
was not enough to deny the red team its 
right to score. The Cleveland players got 
away from McQuade around the opposite 
end, and eluded his savage tackles with 
long, lateral passes that brought them 
slowly but surely down within striking dis- 
tance of the Pontiac goal. 

This time the Cleveland quarter back 
pushed on for a touchdown. It came on a 
long end run. McQuade downed the run- 
ner, but the referee ruled that the ball was 
across the goal line and a touchdown had 
been made. 

Long shadows were falling across the 
playing field, and the timekeeper’s gun was 
out, when the Cleveland eleven lined up 
for the try at goal. It was not a case of 
putting over the winning point, but of ty- 
ing the score, and the Cleveland quarter 
called for every last ounce of strength his 
men possessed to hold the Pontiacs back. 

“ He'll block it!” Eddy shouted confi- 
dently. ‘“ They can’t keep him out! Two 
teams couldn’t stop him! Watch!” 

When the ball was snapped, McQuade 
seemed to walk over the heads of the 
Cleveland linesmen. He took the kick on 
his chest, yelling exultantly, with his arms 
wrapped around the ball and his legs 
around the man that had received it from 
the center. The game was Pontiac’s! 


That night, when Chad Powers stood up 
at the end of a banquet table and waved 
for silence, Eddy Hill and Tom McQuade 
were sitting side by side down at the far 
end of the table. 
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THE GOLD 


“ We beat a great team to-day,” Powers 
said quietly; “and if I am any judge of 
football, Tom McQuade earned the right 
to be remembered by all who saw him as 
one of America’s greatest players. He will 
unquestionably be chosen as one of the 
tackles on this year’s All-American team, 
and he has earned the honor. His game 
to-day was the greatest I have ever been 
privileged to watch. You all know that 
every year Pontiac College awards a little 
gold football to its most valuable player. 
It’s time for the vote now. I wonder if 
there’s any use wasting paper for ballots!” 

“Coach!” |= McQuade jumped _ up. 
“Coach and fellow Pontiacs! Maybe I’m 
conceited in thinking you intend to give 
me the gold football by acclamation. If you 
think so, I’m sorry; but I have something 
to say before we do any voting. You all 
saw what happened at our last practice.” 

He patted Eddy’s shoulder tenderly. 

“ Before that scrimmage you had a 
right to think me conceited. I was. It 
was not intentional. I didn’t realize that 
I was doing it, but before that scrimmage 
I had begun to think that I was just a lit- 
tle better than Pontiac football.” 
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He stopped long enough to put his big 
hand over Eddy’s mouth and choke back 
Eddy’s protests. 

“Eddy here made me see how little I 
was and how big Pontiac football is. He 
made me see that a man could give every- 
thing he had to a football team and then 
not be able to give enough. Before that 
time I had been giving the Pontiac team 
just a little of my surplus energy. To-day 
I gave everything I had. Eddy gambled 
his good name, all of his ribs, and his last 
chance to get into a game to prove that I 
had at least one good football game in my 
system. If you’re actually proud of me 
to-night, and proud of beating the great 
team that we beat to-day, let’s kick tradi- 
tion to the four winds and give the gold 
football to the man who made our victory 
possible. Let’s give it to Eddy Hill, and 
let’s give it by an acclamation that can be 
heard for miles. What do you say? Out 
with it!” 

If every rib in his body had been broken, 
Eddy’s chest would have swelled when the 
squad quit yelling long enough to let Tom 
McQuade pin the Pontiac gold football 
emblem on the lapel of his coat. 





UNDONE 


I AROSE with the light 
And I went to a sale 
For a little, pink pig 
With a question mark tail. 


But it flouted my carrots 
With squealing and shied 
From the milk that I bought it 
Till I could have cried! 


It would nibble my matting, 
And root up my walk 
With a far-away look 
Of dislike for my talk. 


It upset my intentions 
To see such disdain, 
And my kind disposition 
Broke under the strain. ~ 


So I chased it with fury 
From doorway to gate 

Till I caught it, and broiled it 
With pleasure, and ate. 


Heretofore, I was mild 

And would not break a twig— 
Oh, to be so undone 

By a little, pink pig! 


Sonia Ruthéle Novék 
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A STORY OF LOVE, JEALOUSY, VILLAINY AND REVENGE 
BEHIND THE SCENES IN THE SOPHISTICATED WORLD 





UD NOLAN, of the standard big 
time act known as Neilan and Nolan, 
Songs, Steps, and Sayings, flung him- 

self out of the stage door of the Supreme 

Vaudeville Theater. He dug his hands 

deeply into the pockets of his snappy 
black-and-white checked suit, threatening 
that sartorial perfection of line for which 

he and his partner were noted. 

His head was thrust forward and a thin 
line of pinkish ooze clung to the edge of 
his collar where it pressed against his taut 
throat. Clearly, Bud Nolan was _ per- 
turbed; for his proud boast—‘ Ten years 
in the business and never wore a pink- 
trimmed collar”—was shattered. For 
once, that poise which distinguished him, 
off stage and on, had so far vanished as 
to make him careless in the rite of remov- 
ing his grease paint to the last trace. 

The alleyway leading from stage door 
to street was dim and deserted. Nolan 
took advantage of the solitude to utter the 
pent-up, short, and rather unsatisfactory 
retort that he had suppressed back in the 
dressing room in the presence of his part- 
ner, Jack Neilan. 

“ Hell!” he grunted. ‘ Aw, hell!” 

The matinée crowd was emerging into 
the busy street, made dazzling by the thou- 
sand incandescents of the Supreme’s beck- 
oning entrance. ~ 

He paused a moment in the shadowy 
alley and watched them. Good-natured, 
rotund housewives, replete with chocolate 
peppermints from the dime-in-the-slot ma- 
chines that tempted them from every seat- 
back, hurried away to prepare supper for 
home-coming husbands. 

who had 


High-school _ students cut 


classes hitched their heavy books higher 
on their narrow hips and sauntered home- 
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ward. Night-workers, in the topsy-turvy 
routine of their lives, cast around for a 
likely place to have breakfast. A hetero- 
geneous crowd, but a tolerant, infectious 
spirit of good humor banded them together. 

“ Wasn’t that feller a scream? Neilan— 
the tall dark one!” called the woman with 
the diamond arrow in her black satin hat 
to the woman with the pearl scimitar in 
hers, who was being swept out of her hear- 
ing by the jostling crowd. 

“What was that he said? 
tor’s so mean he’d—’ ” 

“ He’d steal his own false teeth to make 
a vacancy in his mouth,” supplied a strange 
young man who had been swept between 
the two friends by the current. 

The three laughed together. 

“Yeh! That’s it! He’s a card, all 
right!” 

Although Neilan and Nolan had the next 
to closing spot, their wise cracks were still 
stimulating the risibilities of the home- 
bound audience. 

La Claire, in “ Great Moments in Art,” 
had closed the bill. The crowd had 
watched her poses respectfully, alert for a 
quiver, of muscle or eyelid that would be- 
tray her fleshy substance beneath the coat 
of gleaming gold paint that covered her 
body. They had applauded her with a 
fine balance of appreciation and restraint. 

“We like you,” the clapping hands had 
appeared to say, “ but we don’t want any 
encores! We’ve seen Neilan and Nolan, 
and for us—the show’s over.” 

Bud Nolan winced as he caught sight of 
the team name picked out in lights on the 
marquee. 

“ Hell!” he ejaculated again. 

His monosyllabic remarks were inter- 
rupted by a fat, overdressed woman ac- 


‘My jani- 
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companied by a chubby, fur-coated little 
girl. They seemed to mushroom out of the 
pavement with the saucy speed of pixies in 
an animated cartoon. 

“Oh, Mr. Nolan—you are Mr. Nolan— 
aren’t you? We saw you to-day. Your 
act’s so funny! Muriel laughed. Didn’t 
you, dear? Did you hear her laugh, Mr. 
Nolan? She has a great comedy sense. 
You must think it funny—I mean strange 
—our speaking to you this way. Well, of 
course—it is. And some people wouldn’t 
understand. But being stage folks, it’s 
different with you. And what I wanted to 
say—you see—” 

Bud knew the monologue by heart. 

“ Muriel’s crazy to go on the stage!” the 
woman said. 

In the past Bud had always lied like a 
gentleman. Diplomatically, he had sent 
the Muriels and their mothers home, feel- 
ing that the race to fame—and, ah, yes— 
to the fortune their mothers would be 
thinking of—was all but won. A little 
striving, a little smile from the goddess, 
Lady Luck— 

Now he told the truth. From the depths 
of his spirit, he spoke with a vehemence 
that stripped the words of jest and clothed 
them with the majesty of naked truth. 

“ She’s crazy if she does!” he snapped. 

Muriel’s bobbing yellow curls and her 
mother’s dancing feather stopped short. 
The two stared, bewildered, after the re- 
treating figure of Bud Nolan, judge, jury, 
and hangman, as he strode rapidly down 
the busy street. 

II 


Bup’s troubles had, as far as he could 
understand it, started three weeks back in 
Des Moines. 

“ Rotten town, anyway,” he told him- 
self irritably with the helpless lack of rime 
or reason of one who feels he has to lay 
the blame for his woes some place. 

Up to that time he and Jack had gone 
along in their irresponsible way, playing 
their act successfully, shooting pool, sleep- 
ing late, talking shop, and tinkering with 
portable radio sets. Bud had flirted a lit- 
tle, but for the most part he had played 
fair, tempering the wind of his breezy flat- 
tery to the thickness of the coat of sophis- 
tication that wrapped the object of his 
fancy. 

Jack Neilan, on the other hand, never 
“looked over the bill” as they rehearsed 
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the orchestra Monday mornings. He had 
loved a girl once, Bud understood vaguely, 
but his partner and friend had never con- 
fided the details of that romance, nor 
sought consolation for its hurt, if there was 
any, in the society of other women. 

And Bud looked on approvingly. For 
him it meant that he was secure in the 
partnership of a good comedian. Back in 
the lean days, before his fortunate meeting 
with Jack Neilan, he had _ played 
“straight ” for a succession of unfunny, 
ineffectual comedians. 

Bud was jealous of his association with 
Jack, and watchful lest any circumstance 
interfere with that alliance. Bud flirted 
with “single” women; exchanged wise 
cracks with madcap sister acts; took eager 
young chorus girls out to dinner—but re- 
mained heart whole and fancy free. 

“‘ Never a cross word between my part- 
ner and me,” he had boasted a few weeks 
before to a group of his fellow actors as 
the train sped on to their next stand. 

“Well, you just wait until some jane 
gets him,” advised an old performer, “ then 
he’ll be stepping out to do a two-act, or 
you'll be carrying her with you — excess 
baggage.” 

“ Not Jack,” Bud had answered. “‘ Jack 
wouldn’t give the Queen of Sheba a tum- 
ble. Besides,” he added facetiously, “he 
knows when he’s well off!” 

The week after that they played Des 
Moines. 

The team had the choice spot—next to 
closing. They took five bows, two encores 
on Monday night. And when the audi- 
ence clapped and whistled for more after 
the lights had changed for the closing act, 
Bud had to go back and make his speech. 

Jack did most of the work, but Bud did 
the talking. He loved to talk, and Jack 
looked on from the wings, his blue eyes 
twinkling and his head cocked slightly to 
one side in whimsical indulgence of his 
partner’s vanity. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” Bud said, “I 
want to thank you from the bottom of my 
heart, on behalf of my partner and myself, 
for the way in which you have received 
our little offering.” A local allusion or 
two followed, and his speech ended with 
a fervent: ‘“ God bless you!” 

Another bow, and the audience allowed 
them to retire. 

When Bud reached the dressing room, 
Jack was not there. He lit a cigarette and, 
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slumping in the uncomfortable, bent-wood 
chair, blew the smoke ceilingward. 

“Booked solid for next season,” he 
thought, smiling congratulations to his own 
reflection in the light-bordered mirror. 
“ Knock ’em into the aisles in every town. 
Have the best partner ever walked on 
God’s green— Say! Where is Jack, any- 
way? Must tell him about that place in 
the act where we go into the ambulance 
driver number. He stepped on my laugh 
there to-night!” 

Just then Bud remembered that he had 
to see the stage manager, and, slipping into 
an eye opening dressing gown, he ran light- 
ly down the winding iron staircase to the 
dim shadow of the wings. 

The orchestra was playing a hushed, lan- 
guorous waltz. Stage hands, impatient 
for their cue to clear the stage, stood in 
readiness. Between the flats the stage— 
a patch of strained white light, clear and 
vibrant—was to be seen. 

Down stage, his back to Bud and his 
lithe young figure silhouetted against the 
glare of the stage, Jack leaned. His head 
was thrown back and his lips were parted 
as he gazed upward to the center of the 
stage. 

Bud sauntered over and stood close to 
his partner, looking over his shoulder. The 
other man gave no sign of awareness, but 
stood transfixed. 

Bud glanced quickly at his partner, back 
to the stage, and then his eyes shifted and 
rested steadily, suspiciously, upon the rapt 
profile of his pal. 

Jack’s gaze was fixed upon La Claire, 
who was finishing her act—‘‘ Great Mo- 
ments in Art.” 

Her gold-painted body, apparently nude 
except for a loin cloth of metallic tissue 
that matched the hue of her gleaming flesh, 
was held aloft on the palms of her assist- 
ant, a handsome young athlete whose mus- 
cles rippled beneath a similar coat of gold 
make-up. 

She lay there, a slender crescent like a 
new moon sailing high in the night. Her 
hair, loosed of its pins, tumbled, a bur- 
nished golden cascade across her throat 
and over her young breasts. 

The lilting rhythm of the melody quick- 
ened, and the enchanted Jack Neilan’s 
heart raced as the golden girl arose higher 
and higher above the gilded athlete. The 
orchestra blared and the curtain fell 
swiftly. 
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La Claire’s act was over. 

The young man lowered her quickly to 
the floor, and with an impersonal, business- 
like gesture steadied her for a moment as 
she gained her balance. La Claire caught 
up a faded pink kimono that had been 
hidden by a prop pedestal, flung it about 
her shoulders, and vanished at the opposite 
side of the stage. 

“Looking over the bill, brother?” Bud 
questioned with a sly twinkle. 

Jack started. 

“‘ Maybe,” he admitted, “you'd call it 

that.” Turning, he ran, doubling his steps 
up the circular staircase. 
_ Bud stared for a moment and whistled 
softly. If his route had depended upon 
it, he could not have told which word of 
that answer Jack had hit. 

Oh, well, he’d kid Jack about it when 
they were dressing for the performance 
that night. 

III 


THaT had been three weeks before in 
Des Moines; three weeks of a moody, ir- 
ritable Jack, who showed little of the good 
fellowship that had endeared him to Bud. 
He did not respond to his friend’s wise 
cracks, especially those concerning the 
beauteous La Claire. 

She had not played on the bill with them 
since then. A lesser light of vaudeville, 
her route had taken her over some split- 
week territory. 

But frenzied telegrams had passed be- 
tween her and Jack Neilan. Bud knew 
they were frenzied, for the oblong, yellow 
envelopes were delivered in batches of twos 
and threes to the lovelorn youth who 
seemed to live for nothing but the moment 
when he opened each crisp new one. Then 
he would place it in his inner breast pocket 
with the others, now limp and smudged. 

Bud found himself looking forward to 
them, too. He became anxious, his jokes 
more forced and more pointless. 

He was about to lose his grand, good 
partner! 

Women spoiled everything. That had 
become axiomatic with him. In his years 
of trouping, Bud Nolan had seen partner 
turned against partner; money-making 
acts broken up; promising performers 
forced into unsuitable réles by the exigen- 
cies of married life. 

Of course he could get another partner. 
He’d have only to stand in front of the 
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Palace and whistle to find a dozen idle 
vaudevillians willing to team up with him. 
But there would be the weary weeks of 
breaking in. There would be the fight with 
the booking office to maintain the salary 
commanded by Neilan & Nolan. 

Furthermore—and Bud would not have 
admitted this for all his hopes of playing 
a substantial run at the Palace—Jack 
Neilan was more than half the present act’s 
worth. His was the hauntingly sweet 
tenor. His was the bubbling Irish wit that 
slammed home the time-worn gags and 
made them seem new. 

Bud could, however, rattle the ivories, 
and time to a split second his feeding of 
the questions that preceded Jack’s comedy 
points. In other words, Bud knew that he 
was merely a good straight man, who had 
been allowed through his partner’s gener- 
osity to share whatever glory accrued to 
the team. 

And so they passed those tense, inter- 
vening weeks until that supreme being of 
the vaudeville world, the booking office, 
caused the paths of Neilan & Nolan to 
cross that of La Claire once more. 

At orchestra rehearsal that Monday 


morning the team gave the musical direc- 
tor his cues. 

Bud, as usual, did the talking. 

“Say, George! Back to page one. Naw! 


Not there. We cut that out. Um-pah! 
Um-pah! You follow me there George! 
Um-pah, um-pah, um-pah! Now! Ri- 
tardando! Cue! I give you the cue— 
‘Pretty tough on the bear’— Now! Pi- 
anissimo! Tah-yah-yah-yah! Tah-yah- 
yah-yah! Now, George, now!—where that 
break comes—forte, forte, forte! Finish!’ 

La Claire was not at rehearsal. Her as- 
sistant put the orchestra through the 
changes of her music. Lacking his pretti- 
fying coat of gold paint, he proved to be 
a manly looking young fellow. 

He was the last to rehearse, and Bud 
eyed him intently in the hope that he 
might, by some happy chance, find in La 
Claire’s partner a solution of his own prob- 
lems. But he let that thought pass. It 
could wait. 

Neilan & Nolan played the matinée with 
their usual success. When they had taken 
their last bow, Bud lingered on the side of 
the stage and puffed a comforting ciga- 
Tette in defiance of the fire laws. He 
looked around for Jack and presently came 
upon him in second entrance. 


Jack Neilan stood in exactly the same 
worshipful attitude he had been found on 
that memorable day three weeks back in 
Des Moines. His head was thrown back, 
and now a tender smile played about the 
corners of his mouth. 

As he beheld him, Bud saw it all in a 
new light. 

“Why, it’s nothing but a one night 
stand with Jack,” he told himself. “ He’ll 
snap out of it.” 

Buckling on the faithful sword of in- 
souciance that had pulled him through 
many an awkward moment in the past, he 
sauntered over and stood near the silent 
Jack. 
“T see,” Bud remarked casually, “ that 
Aphrodite without her sweat-shirt is with 
us again this week!” 

The orchestra was mounting in the pas- 
sionate strains of the waltz. A flash of 
gold claimed the stage. 

Jack turned. His forehead wrinkled an- 
grily under its grease paint, but he an- 
swered in kind. 

“ Cut it,” he said. ‘“ That line’s sour!” 

“ Kidding, Jack. Don’t get sore.” 

Like a shower of comets, the orchestra 
crashed out with a final long drawn, 
triumphant note as La Claire’s body trem- 
bled aloft and then lay like a drooping 
golden lily on the rim of a Grecian urn. 

The curtain fell. 

She caught up the faded pink kimono, 
and, wrapping its well-worn folds about 
her figure, looked searchingly into the 
wings. As she caught sight of Jack her 
stiffly painted, small, round face twisted 
into a metallic grimace. But his lover’s 
heart knew it for a smile. 

Jack caught his partner impulsively by 
the shoulder. 

“Want you to meet her, Bud,” he said. 

She was coming toward them, and he 
reached out a helping hand as she stepped 
over a small platform. 

“La Claire, meet my partner, Bud 
Nolan.” 

The girl held the shabby gown closer 
and shyly offered Bud her hand. “I’m 
glad to—” The rest of her greeting was 
lost in a thumping clatter of scenery. 

Stage hands, with no audience to con- 
sider now, were striking the set with a 
great accompaniment of noise. 

Bud would have liked more favorable 
circumstances for the meeting. He want- 
ed to assay the little lady, and found him- 
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self somewhat handicapped. Her face told 
him nothing. 

Her features were almost indistinguish- 
able beneath the gold lacquer. Her eye- 
lids were heavy with it, and her hair, like 
masses of molten gold, hung about her 
cheeks and shoulders. 

Nevertheless, a winsome, modest per- 
sonality shone through this strange mask. 
She was no ordinary girl. The garish make- 
up would have accentuated even a trace 
of coarseness. 

Bud was sorely puzzled. How was he 
to offset her spell over Jack? That he had 
been presented to her was a good begin- 


ning. 
IV 


Bup Notan was fond of his partner in 
a shallow, selfish way. He knew, or 
thought he knew, that love mattered little 
to Jack. 

Jack would forget her. Jack would even 
thank him. Together they would laugh 
and wise-crack over the incident as they 
dressed for the many performances to 
come. 

Bud was no twentieth century Machia- 
velli, however. He had neither the intel- 
ligence nor the energy to plan deliberately. 
Ridicule, wise cracks—oh, above all, wise 
cracks!—were his only weapons. 

He went up to the dressing room. 

Jack was there, softly humming the 
waltz tune from La Claire’s act as he 
shrugged into his street clothes. He lin- 
gered on the high notes, shaping them to 
sweetness and warmth with his pursed lips. 

“ Happy, Jack?” Bud asked. 

“ Happy?” The young lover spurned 
the utter inadequacy of the word. “I’m 
cuckoo!” 

For a moment Jack was silent. Then 
he turned to Bud, and the other man saw 
that his partner was deep in thought. 

“ Bud,” he said steadily, “ we’ve got to 
break up the act. This is our last week of 
this time. Hold on a minute—” 

Bud had dropped into a chair, his elbows 
on his knees and his head in his hands. 

“La Claire and I are going to be mar- 
ried next week,” Jack said. ‘“ We'll wire 
Bloom that we can’t take that summer 
park time he offered us. She’s playing Chi 
the first half of next week. Bud, I wouldn’t 
part with her again! I’ve been through 
hell these past three weeks. I felt weak 
all over, Bud, every time I opened a tele- 
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gram from her; and worse when I wasn’t 
opening one! I’m hit! And hit hard! 
And you know, Bud, it isn’t her figure, 
either: I’ve seen pretty girls before. How 
can I explain it to a leatherhead like 
you?” Jack smiled, a paternal, affection- 
ate smile. “She doesn’t seem to even know 
she’s beautiful.” 

Then he summed it all up in an old, old 
line. His eyes grew wide with wonderment 
at his own marvelous discovery. 

“She’s different from the rest!” Jack 
Neilan said. “Anyway, Ill treat you 
right, Bud, but we won’t talk about that 
part of it now.” 

When this moment came for Bud Nolan 
to face his friend, he proved himself a far 
better actor than his stage performances 
had ever shown him to be. Although he 
felt peevish and hurt, he grasped his part- 
ner’s hand firmly and looked him straight 
in the eye as he spoke. 

“ T understand, Jack! I wish you luck, 
old man!” 

“Good old Bud!” 

Jack was much relieved by Bud’s gra- 
cious acceptance of the situation. He 
brightened perceptibly as he plied his face 
with a greased towel and chatted in the 
old, frank way. 

“You know what you’ve always said, 
Bud—about women spoiling things?” Jack 
remarked. ‘“ Now, as I see it, it isn’t the 
women who spoil things; it’s the fact that 
no act is big enough for three people when 
two of them are in love. I want Claire 
and myself to start off on the right foot. 
Ours isn’t going to be one of those vamp- 
till-ready-to-exit marriages. We fixed it 
up by telegram mostly—though I had din- 
ner with her the last three nights in Des 
Moines. Gee! I’m going to try awful 
hard to make her happy!” 

He talked now as much to himself as 
to his partner. 

“ We're going to get a boat,” he expand- 
ed joyously, “a fourteen footer—flat bot- 
tom—all steel—outboard motor. Thought 
about plunging on a two-thousand-dollar 
speeder, but I guess we'll take it slow. 
Maybe we’ll get a house in Freeport later, 
and that ‘ll take a good chunk out of the 
old bank roll. And, say— Oh, you're 
dressed!” 

Bud had, indeed, dressed with astonish- 
ing rapidity. For the first time in his ca- 
reer he neglected to remove all his grease 
paint. With a brave and casual, “So 
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long!” he flung himself out of the dressing 
room. 

It was then he relieved his feelings with 
the cuss word. It was then he met up with 
and neatly disposed of Muriel and her 
mother. - 


Bup Notan hurried on to his hotel. It 
was a favorite with performers, and known 
in their lingo as a madhouse. Which meant 
that everything went, provided it was with- 
in the bounds of decency. 

Hilarious games of Red Dog, impromptu 
piano recitals at 2 A.M., supper at 7 A.M., 
breakfast at 5 P.M.—these untimely do- 
ings were understood perfectly by the 
management. In the phrasing embossed 
on its letterhead, the Royal “ catered to 
the profession.” 

Bud entered the dingy, red-carpeted 
lobby with its profusion of high, brass cus- 
pidors, and sauntered in the direction of 
the telephones. The miraculously mar- 
celled, thirty-five-year-old girl who presid- 
ed at the switchboard flashed him a wide 
smile of welcome. 

“ Anything for me, Gladys, my love?” 
he asked. 

“Guess she don’t know you’re in town 
yet, Mr. Nolan,” the telephone girl replied, 
and smiled again. 

He leaned on the top of the switch- 
board. 

“ Gladys!” 

“Mr. Nolan!” 

“T’ve thought about you constantly 
since we—” 

“ Hello-lo-lo! Yeh? Number— No!” 

“played here last time. I wondered 
if we couldn’t go for a bite after the show. 
I wrote you several letters, but I tore them 
up. Thought I’d wait until I saw you 
personally.” 

Then he gave her the look. 

Dropping his gaze, he waited humbly 
for her answer. 

She glanced quickly at his young face 
with its curious suggestion of weariness in 
the droop of the mouth. 

“ Well, mebbe,” she admitted. “ Let you 
know later. Say, your partner’s stopping 
here, ain’t he? I saw him go out this 
morning. Who’s the girl with him?” 

“ Some jane,” Bud replied, and yawned. 
“Well, you'll let me know, Gladys.” 

He scarcely heard her answer. He had 
an idea. The inspiration had come to him 
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as he stood before her. If—if he could 
show Jack that La Claire was like all the 
rest of them! No fireworks, of course, 
just a mild flirtation— 

There was a week in which to do it. 

“Poor Jack! Poor, daffy Jack! Going 
and getting himself a ball and chain! 
Why—” 

Bud felt it was his solemn duty to save 
his partner from his own folly. 

“Tl look you up after the show, 
Gladys,” he said aloud. 

Women were like that. He gave them 
the look, dropped his gaze humbly, and 
they were won. 


Bud Nolan dined well and returned to 
the theater earlier than was necessary. The 
show had commenced, but there was no 
need to hurry. He looked over the dress- 
ing-room list and saw that La Claire was 
scheduled for No. 12 dressing room. Then 
he consulted the key rack and saw that the 
key to No. 12 was not there. That meant 
that La Claire had come in. 

“Which is no surprise to papa,” he 
thought. ‘“ Must take her a pretty long 
time to get on that trick make-up.” 

He proceeded to No. 12, which was on 
the opposite side of the stage to his own 
dressing room. He paused outside the 
door. 

For a moment he had considered breez- 
ing up, rat-tatting his fingers on the panel 
in the manner of a buck dancer’s finishing 
Steps, and calling out the fraternal greet- 
ing that is honored by star and chorus girl 
alike. It is the greeting that has held the 
place of honor as long as the oldest char- 
acter man can recall— “ Are you decent?” 

But caution stepped in. Instead, Bud 
knocked respectfully. 

“ Uh-huh?” the response came. 

“ Bud Nolan, Neilan and Nolan. I’d like 
to see you, Miss La Claire, if I may.” 

He hadn’t the least idea upon what pre- 
text he would engage the girl in conversa- 
tion, but he trusted to his ready wit to 
help him. No matter how foolish-sound- 
ing, it would be the thin edge of the wedge. 

One week only remained in which to— 
well — he would have laughed at himself 
and pretended to curl a waxed mustache 
in true villain fashion if the idea that he 
was deliberately going to try to break La 
Claire’s spell over Jack had suggested it- 
self to him. He had no plan, only a vague 
notion that it would be better to scout 
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around and see where he stood in the mat- 
ter, than to let Jack chase off to a marry- 
ing minister with some little whipper-snap- 
per that he had just met. 

After a few moments’ delay La Claire 
opened the door. She was already made 
up except for the arranging of her hair, 
which was always coiled tightly about her 
head at the beginning of her act. Now it 
hung in glittering confusion about her 
shoulders. 

She smiled a careful, wry little smile. 
Then, in pantomime, she conveyed to Bud 
that she could not move her lips for fear 
of cracking the gold paint make-up. Her 
manner, however, was as cordial as he 
could have wished. 

“Oh, I see!” he exclaimed. “ Your 
make-up stops you from being yourself! 
Well, guess I’ll have to do all the talking. 
My partner—” 

That was a false start. A puzzled propo- 
sition, this immobile, painted face! 

“T like your act immensely, Miss La 
Claire.” 

Safe ground here! 

“I watched it every performance in Des 
Moines. It’s a marvelous finish you have. 
Suppose you go big at the Palace?” He 


laughed. “I forgot—you can’t talk, but 
it’s hardly necessary to answer that. It’s 
marvelous how you hold ’em in. The 


manager in Des Moines was telling me that 
it’s seldom a dumb act does that in closing 
position in his house. Well, I hope to see 
something of you here. I had a bad cold 
in Des Moines.” 

She had been seated before her dressing 
table, coiling the masses of her hair and 
securing it with shining gold pins. The last 
pin put in place, she turned to him. 

Bud Nolan bent nearer and gave her 
the look as he had Gladys. Then he 
glanced away as though abashed by his 
own boldness. 

Still she sat, an impassive, golden figu- 
rine, draped ludicrously in an old pink ki- 
mono. . 

Bud shifted uneasily in his chair. Her 
golden covering formed a mask beyond 
which he could not see. 

Was she favorably impressed? He 
hoped so, but the blank little face with its 
half-closed, shifting eyes told him nothing. 


VI 


HE looked instinctively at her hands, 
those expressive members of the body 
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which relentlessly betray what the face 
oftentimes conceals. The tiny, smooth 
fingers were twitching convulsively. Those 
golden hands fluttered like exotic birds 
caught in a net. Suddenly, they dropped 
and hung at the sides of the chair as her 
body relaxed. 

Bud made a move as if to prevent her 
falling, and in a moment she had sprung 
to her feet and flung the chair aside. With 
quick, darting movements, she tore off the 
blond wig, revealing a closely cropped 
silky black head, seized a wet sponge from 
the dressing table, and with a few deft 
passes removed the golden mask. 

Patches of the paint remained on her 
cheeks, and the water from the sponge, 
trickling over her shoulders, streaked their 
smoothness to a fantastic pattern. 

“ Bud Nolan!” she said evenly. 

He stared for a moment, and then his 
face broke into a friendly, relieved smile. 

“Laura Clarey! Well, well! Pretty 
clever—these Chinese! Why all the second 
act stuff? You had me scared for a min- 
ute. How are you, Laura? Well, well!” 

Bud had always held to the belief that 
human perplexities and their solutions were 
controlled by what he called “ the breaks.” 

You started things going; in a lazy way 
you saw that they didn’t stop going, but 
the final, success or failure of any given 
thing depended ultimately on the breaks. 
Simple! 

In his most hopeful moments, however, 
he had never anticipated a break so ut- 
terly satisfying as this. ; 

“ Gee, Laurie, it’s good to see you.” He 
settled down in his chair with an air of 
proprietorship. 

La Claire looked at him scornfully. 

The thin edge of the wedge had been in- 
serted successfully. He decided that he 
had better leave well enough alone. More- 
over, he had to have time to think. 

“Well, I guess I'll be going,” he re- 
marked. “TI expect you'll have to do a 
little patching on that make-up of yours. 
See you after the show to-night.” 

“No, you won’t, Bud!” she blazed. 
“You won’t go out of this room until we 
understand each other perfectly. When I 
met you, I was nothing but a kid. There 
were twenty of us in ‘ Henri’s Dancing 
Dolls,’ and I was the youngest. Guess 
that’s why you picked me out of the mob 
to make love to. 

“T was new to the show business, and 
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I was flattered by the attentions of an 
actor. An actor? You were only a utility 
man in Sam Garson’s act then, but you 
talked a big line. 

“You rushed me, and then grew tired 
of the chase— Don’t interrupt me! Even 
though I had done nothing wrong, I was 
jeered at by the girls in the dressing room. 
They taunted me night and day. ‘ Bud’s 
thrown you down, has he?’ they snickered. 
‘ Mustn’t fall for actors that way your first 
season out or you'll get a bad name. You’d 
better look out or Henri ’ll throw you out 
of the act.’ I’d done nothing wrong, as 
you know, but things were dull, and they 
did it for amusement. 

“ At last I could stand it no longer, and 
when your route took you to Kansas City, 
I jumped the act and followed you. I 
thought my reputation in the show busi- 
ness was gone unless you married me. 
‘Henri’s Dancing Dolls’ was my whole 
world, then. Now ”—she laughed at the 
child she had been then—“I’d tell them 
all to go to the devil! I’ve learned a thing 
or two since you pushed me out of the 
stage door of the Gayety in Kansas City, 
to sink or swim.” 

The girl paused a moment to control her 
voice. 

“Oh, I love Jack! I never let on I’d 
ever seen you before. I didn’t know how 
he’d take it. I hardly knew him then. 
What a fool I was not to tell him. Jack 
said we both had to—to—” 

She crumpled into her chair, a pathetic 
figure of defeat. Tears came fast, elabo- 
rating the mottled pattern on her small, 
elfin face. 

“to start,” she sobbed, “ on—the— 
right—foot!” 

“ But, Laurie,” Bud protested, “I’m 
awfully fond of you. You didn’t give me 
a chance back there in Kansas City. I’ve 
always wanted to explain how that was. 
Give me another chance, Laurie.” 

She continued to sob, and did not an- 
swer him. 

“ Anyway, Jack isn’t the fellow for you,” 
Bud declared. ‘“ Now I like Jack, and all 
that, but he’s—well—he’s—” 

He broke off uncertainly. 

“ Why, Jack’s girl crazy!” Bud went on. 
“You’re probably the first one who ever 
gave him a tumble. Girl crazy! That’s 
what! Some girl sent him a post card 
once and he remembers the picture on it!” 

“ That’s a lie!” Laura cried. She was 
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on her feet now. “Come on! Come on 
to Jack’s dressing room now and we'll have 


this out. If he loves me he’ll understand. 
If not—” She glared defiantly at Bud. 
“ But he does! Oh, he does!” 


She started for the door, but Bud 
stepped in front of her. She flung herself 
upon him and pounded the rough tweed 
of his shoulder. When he dodged, she 
reached, womanlike, for his hair. He 
caught her wrists and held them in an easy, 
firm grip. 

“Listen to me, Laurie,” he pleaded. “I 
think both you and Jack are clean crazy. 
Look at yourself! Just look!” He pro- 
pelled her gently toward the mirror. 

“You look like a hardware pushcart! 
What will Jack think? You talk about 
being afraid he won’t understand. Holy 
Smokes! That rig would stump a blind 
man!” 

She stared fixedly at her disheveled re- 
flection, and as he saw that she was con- 
sidering his arguments, he went on: 

“T know Jack better than you do, 
honey. If you run to him looking like this 
he’s sure to get a wrong impression. Why 
don’t you be sensible? We'll make a joke 
of it all instead of taking it so damn seri- 
ous!” 

Bud spoke sincerely and with a praise- 
worthy show of good sense. Even then 
half formed plans to bring about a peace- 
able understanding with the girl occupied 
his consciousness. 

Bud was no dyed-in-the-wool villain, but 
a Smart Aleck, and an opportunist. He 
had little of the intelligence and resource 
of the thoroughgoing ladies’ man. 

“ There’s a good girl, Laurie,” he said 
soothingly; “patch up your make-up. 
Whew! Ill never be on unless I hurry. 
You leave it to me, Laurie.” 

La Claire nodded assent wearily. Bud, 
with a smile of tribute to her wisdom, 
slipped from the room. 


VII 


MEANWHILE, Jack Neilan had been 
waiting in No. 20 dressing room for La 
Claire’s unknown visitor to depart. The 
room was occupied by Hal Norcross, the 
young man whose splendid physique served 
to make a pedestal for the loveliness of 
the golden girl. The two men had been 
chatting. Norcross applied the gilt mixture 
mechanically as he talked. 

Jack lounged in a chair, and occasionally 
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glanced through the door which he had left 
ajar, the better to command a view of La 
Claire’s dressing room door. He had heard 
low voices within a few moments before, 
and, supposing that she was discussing a 
business matter, probably with the house 
manager, had decided to wait in Norcross’s 
room until her visitor had gone. 

He glanced up just as Bud Nolan with- 
drew from No. 12. Jack saw the intimate, 
knowing smile Bud flashed to the girl, and 
noted his airy swagger as he turned down 
the hall. 

Jack knew instinctively that no ordinary 
errand had brought Bud to La Ciaire’s 
dressing room. From long, close associa- 
tion he was familiar with every expression 
that crossed his pal’s face. 

In that smile, Jack read triumph. The 
insolent strut meant only one thing; Bud’s 
vanity had been flattered by a woman who 
flirted. 

Jack was on his feet quickly. His heart 
pounded, and for a blind moment his head 
felt as though it were being pierced with 
long, cruel needles that sparked red points 
of light. Without a word, he left Norcross, 
who had reached boredom, anyhow, in his 
story of the difficulties of a professional 
understander. 

Jack knocked shakily at the door of 
No. 12. 

“Oh, it’s you, Jack,” La Claire called 
out with forced gayety. “I’m not decent, 
and I’ll never be on unless I hurry.” 

Down the stairs he went, across the 
stage behind the back drop and up the 
stairs to his own dressing room, No. 1. 
Jack’s temper had cooled somewhat by this 
time. 

Bud was there, bustling noisily about 
his preparations. He snapped towels and 
clapped plasters of cleansing cream upon 
his face with loud smacks. He fairly 
beamed at Jack. 

“Ah, here you are, old man!” he re- 
marked. “Say! You remember that act 
we played with—Williams and White? 
Well, did you know that Williams, the lit- 
tle guy, is out in Hollywood now and get- 
ting big money as a gag-man for one of the 
big concerns?” 

When Jack saw that Bud did not mean 
to tell him anything about his visit to La 
Claire’s dressing room, he answered the 
other’s trivial questions casually. His emo- 
tions, love, loyalty, distrust, jealousy, like 
unfriendly chemical elements, were min- 
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gled explosively within his heart and he 
dared not uncover them. 

Then suddenly he said: 

“ How do you like La Claire, Buddy?” 

Here, if ever, was Bud’s opportunity to 
keep his promise to Laura. He thrust it 
aside. 

“ Couldn’t see much of her on the stage 
this afternoon,” he replied. ‘ Don’t be- 
lieve I'd know her if I met her on the 
street. That make-up covers her pretty 
well. But she seemed a nice girl, and if 
you like her, Jack, that’s good enough for 
me!” 

When Jack tapped on La Claire’s dress- 
ing room door that night after the show, 
she pleaded that her head ached, which it 
did, indeed, and begged prettily to be ex- 
cused from her supper date with him. 

He agreed rather more promptly than 
she would have liked, and turned his foot- 
steps toward the Royal Hotel. ‘ Some- 
thing between Bud and Claire,” he mused 
bitterly. 

The thought tortured Jack. He swung 
between a stanch loyalty to the girl and an 
implacable, ugly jealousy that ran like fire 
in his veins. He fought the two as he 
walked, and by the time he reached the 
hotel love had triumphed. 

Jack had made up his mind to ignore 
the circumstance of Bud’s visit to Claire’s 
dressing room, whatever occasioned it. 
They would be married the following Mon- 
day in Chicago. Years of happiness were 
ahead for both of them. 

His heart was light now. He took the 
three steps that led to the big door of the 
hotel at a bound. Then he looked up to 
see the familiar broad tweed back of Bud 
Nolan and the slender profile of La Claire. 
Her face was hidden by a drooping hat as 
the two stepped into the elevator and were 
shot upward out of sight. 

That the pair had met only a moment 
before on the very spot he now saw them, 
Jack could not divine. All his charitable 
thoughts, the tenderness and loyalty he 
had felt for her, deserted him violently. The 
wrench left him standing white and quiv- 
ering in the red-carpeted lobby. 
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Jack was through with both La Claire 
and Bud. He made that plain to them: 
not in so many words, but in a grim de- 
termination to avoid their society as far 
as possible. He had torn up the boat cata- 














logue that only a few weeks before he had 
scanned so lovingly as he dwelt in fancy 
upon the joys it pictured. 

Two or three miserable days wore on. 
Jack was unapproachable in the dressing 
room, and disappeared in his leisure hours, 
but on the stage he was superb. The laughs 
came faster than ever before, and the ap- 
plause equaled any that had ever come to 
Neilan and Nolan. 

On the fourth day La Claire determined 
to see him and tell him everything. She 
had spent wakeful, troubled nights, in- 
venting and abandoning plan after plan to 
win him back. 

The chief difficulty was to reach him. 
Her messages were unanswered. He 
seemed never to be in his room at the 
Royal. She had appealed to Bud, who as- 
sured her that he hadn’t the least notion 
why Jack was acting upstage. He cheered 
her, too, and told her that all would be well 
if she would only wait. 

Meanwhile, Jack was like a wraith who 
took mortal form only when he appeared 
on tHe stage. About the fourth day he 
abandoned No. 1 dressing room altogether, 
appearing in his street clothes, without any 
facial make-up. He had often done it be- 
fore when he was rushed, and, as Neilan 
and Nolan were a sidewalk act, it made 
little difference. 

The Saturday matinée arrived. In a few 
hours their paths would lie in opposite di- 
rections. Bud was going to Los Angeles 
to await the opening of their act in Sep- 
tember. He was considering an offer from 
a prominent film company to become their 
head gag-man at a most tempting salary. 
At any rate this was his story. 

La Claire had three split weeks around 
Chicago, and then she was laying off until 
the opening of the new season. Jack did 
not speak of the future. 

La Claire reached the theater before the 
first act had gone on. She dressed in her 
gold costume, topped by a new, lustrous, 
cobalt blue kimono. What woman in the 
throes of a star-crossed love affair has not 
found some little solace in the possession 
of new clothes? 

She waited for Jack at the left of the 
stage. When he finally appeared his face 
was haggard and seemed thinner to her. 
It was almost time for his entrance cue. 
He walked directly to first entrance. 

“ Jack!” she whispered as he passed her. 
He appeared not to hear. 
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“ Jack!” She caught his sleeve. “I 
want to tell you about Bud and me.” 

The act preceding Neilan and Nolan was 
finishing. Muffled applause rolled back of 
the stage. 

“Long ago, Jack, I knew Bud, and—” 
She searched for words that would tell her 
story quickly in the few moments left to 
her. “And Bud— Oh, Jack!” 

The boom of the opening bars of Neilan 
and Nolan’s music broke over them like a 
wrathful sea. He squared his shoulders as 
if for physical combat and strode upon the 
stage. La Claire looked after him, swal- 
lowed convulsively, and then set her mouth 
into a firm, hard, little line. 

“Tf Jack Neilan wants me,” she told 
herself, “ he’ll do the waylaying!” 

Nevertheless, she waited for him in her 
dressing room after the matinée. As she 
tapped the toe of her patent leather pump 
impatiently, arranged and rearranged the 
hair that swept her cheeks beneath the 
brim of her small, black hat, a fearful 
doubt took shape in her mind. 

“ He isn’t going to come!” she mused 
forlornly. 

She studied a tiny scratch on the rim of 
the can of “Goldine.” How she had 
looked forward to the time when, as Jack’s 
cherished wife, she would have no further 
need for the sticky, uncomfortable mix- 
ture! But the dream was over. 

Well, she had the formula to make more 
of the golden stuff. She would continue 
her work. She gathered up her hand bag 
and gloves, covered the tin can with a clean 
towel, and locked her dressing room door. 


At that moment, on the other side of 
the stage, Bud Nolan was regaling his 
partner with the story of his escapade with 
the then Laura Clarey. He had been talk- 
ing for some time. 

“She was stuck on me, all right,” the 
straight man was saying, “ back in those 
days. We had a little misunderstanding 
and lost track of each other. When she 
saw me again— Poor kid! She didn’t 
know how to tell you, Jack, but I think 
something of the old feeling came back. 
Don’t ask me to explain it, Jack. You 
know as much about it as I do!” 

Jack Neilan sat dejectedly at the dress- 
ing table, listening thoughtfully. All his 
fighting spirit was gone. His eyes were 
dull and lifeless. 

“ There’s just one thing I want to know, 
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Bud,” he said. ‘ Answer me truthfully, 
no matter how it’s going to hurt. This is 
what I want to know: How stuck on you 
was she?” 

“ Stuck?” Bud repeated. Then he an- 
swered promptly. 

“ Lots!” he said significantly. ‘“ Lots!” 


IX 


Over at the Royal Hotel the usual six 
o’clock rush was on. Groups of new ar- 
rivals and departing guests passed through 
the lobby. The brunt of the work fell 
upon Gladys, the telephone operator. She 
snapped plugs out, jammed others in, and 
kept up a singsong: 

“Yeh! Yeh! No, he’s out! Ice water? 
Yeh! A pack of cards? Wait a minute—” 
Then she turned from her job to become 
social. 

“Oh, Mr. Neilan! How are you? I 
ain’t seen you all week. I saw your part- 
ner, though. That guy gives me a pain! 
You don’t mind me saying that, do you, 
Mr. Neilan? MHe’s got gall, all right! 
Where do you play next week? Oh, break- 
ing up your act for the season? Yeh! 
Say, Mr. Neilan, there’s something worry- 
ing me. You know that cute little girl who 
poses in the gold paint?” 

Gladys attended to the board that had 
begun to buzz angrily, and continued: 

“Well, I couldn’t help hearing them two 
talking—her and your partner—over the 
phone. She was crying like anything. 
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She’s just like me; can’t fight good because 
she cries when she’s mad. Well, she was 
accusing him of telling you a whole lot of 
big lies.” 

Gladys’s eyes flashed indignation. In 
protecting La Claire she was defending 
herself and all womankind. 

“Mr. Neilan, who’s the liar? It seems 
she was just a kid when she met him, and 
she ain’t done a single thing wrong. But 
she cried a lot, and said something about 
you and her starting off on the right foot. 
Your partner was going to fix up something 
he didn’t fix. I wouldn’t trust that guy. 
He makes too many promises he doesn’t 
keep! He’s an awful liar, if you ask me, 
Mr. Neilan, and she’s awful cute!” 

The board was buzzing furiously now. 
Gladys selected a favored drop. 

“It’s her room, Mr. Neilan,” she con- 
fided. ‘“ She’s asking if you came in yet?” 

“Tell her I'll be right up!” Jack Neilan 
almost shouted. “And Gladys, you’re— 
you’re one of the Choir Invisible out of ce- 
lestial peace! You’ve made me so darned 
happy I feel religious!” 

She watched the young man as he dashed 
into the elevator. 

“What he said about me sounded like 
a race horse’s breeding,” she mused. “ But 
Mr. Neilan wouldn’t say it if it didn’t mean 
something awful nice. Anyhow, I’ve just 
been plugged in on a real romance!” 

Gladys sighed, and a far-off dream sud- 
denly blurred her tired eyes. 





ARTIFICE 


WHEN youth is in its Maytime 
It sings of unlived years, 

Of grief and pain and sorrow, 
Of terror and of tears; 


It sounds the throb of heartbreaks, 
It apes the pang of loss, 

And paints upon its canvas 
A spear thrust and a cross. 


But age in bleak December 
Lives over vanished Junes, 
Love, laughter, mirth and kisses, 

And puts them into tunes. 


It blends delight and rapture 
In one triumphant chord, 
And paints a golden stairway, 

A resurrected Lord. 


L. Mitchell Thornton 














The Fortune Dodger 


CLIVE EGDON, KNIGHT OF THE AIR, TRIES A SORT OF MATRI- 
MONIAL TEST FLIGHT, WHICH DOES NOT RESULT IN 
FULL ACCORDANCE WITH HIS WELL LAID PLANS 


By Richard Howells Watkins 


HE instant the old biplane left the 

I field it became apparent that the 

test hop was not going to be a suc- 
cess. It seemed highly likely that the mo- 
tor would beat the plane to the ground. 
Moreover, the wings gave every indication 
of going off on their own. Either of these 
incidents would have been briefly but thor- 
oughly deplored by Clive Egdon and Tom 
Bemis, owners and operators of the air- 
craft, for they were both on board. 

Clive, at the controls, got the ship back 
upon the field intact, but it was interesting 
flying. Neither of the aviators said much 
immediately after landing. Tom Bemis, 
a short, freckled, incurable optimist, 
stepped a few paces to one side and stared 
at the ramshackle ship. Quite involuntarily 
he shut his eyes with a grimace of pain. 
Then he trotted around in front of the prop 
and viewed her hopefully from another 
angle; but his hope did not last long. 

“She’s sour,” he pronounced dismally, 
and then glanced in some anxiety at his 
partner. 

Clive Egdon, who wore his left hand in 
a sling and had a bandage, clean but some- 
what askew, under his flying helmet, was 
standing silent. A half smile flickered 
upon his thin, rakish countenance. About 
him there was an aura of fallen fortunes. 
Any casual observer would have sensed, 
despite the pilot’s calm, that here was a 
man at the end of his tether, physically and 
financially. 

“That sounds reasonable,” he said, in 
answer to his partner’s comment, and cast 
despairing eyes over the ship. 

_ She had never been beautiful, had Limp- 
ing Liza, but now she was positively hor- 


. Tendous. Despite taut landing wires, she 


sagged all over. Mere dope had not been 


enough to preserve any conviction of 
strength in the patched and ancient linen 
of her wings. Her motor clanked in action 
like a rusty chain. There was no aéro-dy- 
namic reason why she should fly. She flew 
from habit only, and this test hop had re- 
vealed that she was losing even the habit. 

Slowly Clive eased himself down on the 
grass. 

“Tom,” he said, “I’m not what you 
might call a scrupulous man. I would com- 
mit murder for any reasonable considera- 
tion; but taking passengers up in that pre- 
historic match box strikes me as verging on 
the immoral.” 

“ Huh!” replied Tom Bemis. ‘“ You al- 
ways were too damned theoretical. Where 
you going to get any pay load to take a 
chance on that ship?” 

“Well, there’s that, too,” Clive conced- 
ed. ‘“ Yes, I’m afraid that the last crack- 
up did Liza in.” 

Tom Bemis eyed a brand-new tire on 
the right wheel of the ship resentfully. 
That and eleven dollars’ worth of tape, 
wire, patches, and fixtures had been added 
to the ship’s equipment after a recent crash 
which had mangled both the plane and his 
partner. 

“Ym sick of flying!” he burst out. 
“ You risk your neck, your roll, and your 
ship for six months, and you get about two 
hundred ahead of the game. Then— 
cracko!” 

“A graphic summary—particularly the 
cracko,” Clive agreed. ‘‘ Well, we have an 
excellent opportunity to retire right now.” 

“Retire! We're through,’ Tom said 
tersely. ‘ We’ve got less than three hun- 
dred in the sock, and that crate. How you 
going to get another ship for three hun- 
dred?” 
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“No answer,” Clive Egdon replied. 
“What are you thinking of doing, Tom?” 

Bemis hesitated. 

“ Think I’ll go down to New York and 
try a hand at that big crap shooting game, 
or whatever they call it, in Wall Street. 
That’s something I’ve never tackled be- 
fore, and it can’t be tougher than flying. 
Come?” 

Clive shook his head. 

“¢ All is lost save honor, so I’m going tu 
throw that in the pot, too.” He climbed 
painfully to his feet and gingerly waved his 
good arm around the landscape in a gesture 
of grim gayety. ‘“‘ Look about you, man. 
What do you see?” 

Tom Bemis looked obediently. The 
field was on the top of a rise, and his eyes 
swept over a green countryside, alive with 
rolling hills crowned here and there with 
great country houses of many types of 
architecture. The houses were surrounded 
with vivid lawns, groves of fine trees, and 
large, well ordered gardens. Though the 
ornate edifices were not always successful, 
the grounds invariably were beautiful. 

On a polo field, in the middle distance, 
white clad players practiced strokes on un- 
responsive balls. To the southward was a 
gleam of blue water—the sail-dotted water 
of Long Island Sound. 

“What do you see?” asked Clive Egdon 
again, somewhat impatiently, as Tom 
craned his neck. 

“Some pretty mangy flying country,” 
Tom Bemis answered without enthusiasm. 
“There aren’t four fields in sight that a 
man could set a ship down in, and—” 

“Wrong!” said Clive. He moved his 
unbandaged arm in another gesture. “ You 
see around you the strongholds of some of 
the most moneyed of our citizens—the 
homes of lucre. Now look at me! What 
do you see?” 

Tom Bemis looked. His keen eyes took 
in every detail of his tall partner’s form, 
from the oil-blackened flying helmet to the 
scratched and unpolished puttees. His 
eyes lingered longest, however, on Clive’s 
bandaged forehead and broken arm. 

“You look like a pilot, all right,” he 
said, grinning. 

“Wrong again!” Clive asserted. ‘“ You 
see before you a down-and-out gypsy flyer. 
You see a figure of romance—a valorous 
but unfortunate knight of the air.” 

“ Like hell I do!” Tom Bemis retorted 
firmly. “ What are you driving at, Clive?” 
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“ Matrimony!” said Clive Egdon im- 
pressively. ‘ Have you noticed that little 
brunette girl on horseback who passes the 
field here every day? She rides in the 
company of a galumping galoot with a 
black mustache the size of a cotter pin.” 

“The girl whose horse won’t stand 
still?” Tom asked. “I’ve seen her, but 
she hasn’t seen me. That big elephant of 
hers nearly stepped on me, and she never 
noticed.” 

“She was looking at me,” Clive ex- 
plained, without modesty. “ Well, that girl 
is a Hammett. She’s Elaine Hammett.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“I haven’t wasted my time here since 
Liza threw me for a hospital bill and I be- 
gan to suspect that she was grounded for 
good. I know who the girl is, and where 
she lives. See that enlargement of the 
White House? That’s her family estate.” 

“Gosh!” muttered Tom, impressed by 
the whiteness and extent of the mansion. 
“ And you’re going to make a pass at her?” 

“She’s already been making passes at 
me,” replied Clive confidently. ‘ Our eyes 
have clicked three times—particularly 
hers. Moreover, I can tell by the curdling 
gaze of her escort that I’m in favor—with 
her, not with him.” 

“It doesn’t sound straight to me,” Tom 
Bemis muttered. 

“ It isn’t, except that any man who mar- 
ries for money earns it,” Clive explained. 
“Anyhow, I’m giving her a man for a 
husband—an ace, well educated, hand- 
some, dashing. As for family, I won’t in- 
dulge in a comparison of the Hammett and 
Egdon trees, but mine makes hers look like 
a scrub oak. What more does a girl want?” 

“But how—she hasn’t dropped any 
handkerchiefs, has she?” 

Clive laughed. 

“ Don’t be Victorian! This is a modern 
neighborhood—very modern. I’ve got to 
do the dropping. At how much would you 
value that ship?” 

“Liza? About forty-seven dollars.” 

“To me, Tom, she’s worth my share of 
the three hundred. Ill buy your half.” 

“ She’s not worth—” began Tom, but 
Clive silenced him. 

“My genius will make her an asset,” 
he explained. “I can’t be bothered with 
small change. Do you see the Hammett 
lawn in front of the Hammett house, just 
beyond the polo field? Well, that’s where 
Liza flops, burying the daring, poverty- 
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stricken pilot in her wreckage—gently, I 
hope. I’ve got enough internal breakage 
right now to appeal to the most unsuscep- 
tible female.” 

“ You mean you’re going up in that ship 
again?” demanded Tom, aghast. 

Clive Egdon smiled briefly. 

“It’s all for love. I have a feeling that 
I could genuinely succumb to that little 
girl.” 

Tom Bemis shook his head, mumbling 
predictions of aéronautical and amatory 
disaster; but Clive thrust out a hand and 
silently shook Tom’s. It was the dissolu- 
tion of a pleasant but unprofitable partner- 
ship of two years—a long time in flying. 

Clive stepped briskly toward the plane. 

“‘ Now’s the time, while the ship’s warm 
and my nerve is up,” he declared. “ Be- 
sides, she’s probably crying her eyes out 
for me in that big mausoleum, and I 
mustn’t keep her waiting. Soft landings, 
Tom!” 

II 


Liza’s motor rattled and roared unme- 
lodious protest. The biplane creaked and 
shuddered, then trundled heavily across 
the field. 

With his head over the side, and his 
ears alert for a more serious outbreak of 
trouble from the motor, Clive Egdon tooled 
the ship into the wind. He got her tail up 
without difficulty, but not until the ground 
fell away at the edge of the field did he 
bounce her off the surface. She lunged 
into the air. For an instant she felt un- 
certainly with her twirling wheels for the 
earth again. Feeling nothing but space, 
she staggered onward. 

Clive had to let her lose altitude a little 
as she crossed the valley. He nursed the 
sulking motor for the task of lifting her 
over the next hilltop, over the polo field 
and beyond, to that perfect stretch of 
greensward in front of the Hammett man- 
sion. Never had he felt lonelier or more 
fragile. 

All the symptoms of disintegration that 
had manifested themselves on the previous 
flight were rife in Liza now. Clive kept his 
eyes emphatically averted from the wings. 
He could tell by the way the ship fought 
his hand on the stick—yawing, nosing 
down, and attempting to stall—that things 
were getting worse rapidly. 

By an exhibition that was more leger- 
demain than mere piloting, he got her up 
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that hill and over the crest. She wavered 
across the valley. Then Clive’s nostrils 
drew closer together, as if for company. 
He slipped off his goggles. Something told 
him that Liza was going to do her crash 
a few hundred yards too soon—here near 
the polo field, instead of farther on, across 
the road, by the house. Too bad to in- 
terrupt a polo game, but— 

She did it. Her wheels hooked in on 
rough ground within fifty feet of the field. 
She lost her landing gear on that first 
bounce and plunged on, ignoring Clive’s 
effort to stall and pancake her. A wing 
tip, drifting low, brushed a sapling. Liza 
wheeled around as if she had changed her 
mind. She hung in the air for an instant 
and then nosed down for a thorough 
smash. 

Amid the blur of several instantaneous 
happenings Clive knew that he had man- 
aged to switch off his ignition, gave thanks 
that there was little gas in the tank, and 
groped for the catch of his safety belt. 
Then came the rending crash that he had 
heard several times in his career, and he 
dropped into an irritating state of helpless- 
ness uncomplicated by unconsciousness. 

A hand fell on his shoulder, and he 
looked up into the eyes of a girl—a brown- 
eyed, unexcited girl, beautiful as a young 
queen is supposed to be beautiful. It was 
Elaine Hammett herself. She was clad in 


the white shirt and riding breeches of a 


polo player. Her gaze met his unwaver- 
ingly. It was the fourth click. 

“Let him alone!” she said crisply to an- 
other polo player, also a girl. “I can take 
care of him. Here, crawl out on this side!” 

Clive, dimly aware of his luck, crawled. 
Fleetingly he marveled at the amount of 
pain a few ‘jolts could raise in half healed 
injuries, but he contrived to snare Miss 
Hammett’s eyes into encountering his 
again. 

‘*Come on, Gray—help him over to my 
car!” the girl commanded. 

Clive perceived the man who had been 
her escort beside him. He was still scowl- 
ing. 
“‘ My car is nearer,” the other girl said. 
“ T’ll rush him to the hospital.” 

“ That’s right—June’s car is right here,” 
the man Gray said hastily. ‘“ Shall we—” 

“ He’s too much hurt to go to a hos- 
pital,” Elaine Hammett declared imperi- 
ously. “I’m taking him home—in my 
car.” 
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Clive perceived that if Liza had finished 
her career with perilous completeness, she 
had finished it at the right place after all. 
He lay limp, and permitted the man with 
the black mustache to demonstrate his 
muscle. Already he disliked the fellow. 

The escort, Gray, grunted unpleasantly, 
and his grip was none too gentle, but he 
did carry Clive to Elaine’s roadster and 
dumped him in. Then he glared. 

The pilot continued to lie doggo. The 
game was going his way, and he felt that 
. a little rest would not be amiss. Before 
they started, he received from a jeweled 
flask a swig of a fiery but palatable liquid. 

Ten minutes later he was being carried 
from the roadster by a retinue of flustered 
servants, Crisp orders for doctors, nurses, 
and sundry medicines and bandages pat- 
tered on his ears like raindrops on the 
wings of a ship. Certainly Elaine knew 
just what she wanted! 

A period of pleasant blankness ensued. 
Then Clive opened his eyes to realization 
that it was time for him to begin work. He 
was thoroughly bandaged. He found him- 
self lying in bed in a room done in green 
with the completeness attained only when 
a room is done professionally and all at 
once. Sitting beside the bed was Elaine 
Hammett. Her dark beauty went well 
with the green background. He was 
pleased to see that she had discarded her 
masculine polo costume. He liked his girls 
feminine. 

“ Well, here we are,” said Clive. “I 
don’t ask where, because it really doesn’t 
matter.” 

Elaine laughed. 

“ You're easily pleased,” she murmured. 

“Au contraire,’ he answered promptly, 
and gazed at her languishingly. “ That 
was the luckiest crash of my life!” 

“ What?” she asked rather uncertainly. 

Clive sighed. He expected more of a 
Hammett. 

‘“‘T should have made an ordinary crack 
about being in heayen,” he told himself, 
and did so. 

He was about to continue his attack 
when somebody thumped on the door, 
opened it, and stepped in. The newcomer 
was the unpleasant individual whom Clive 
had heard called Gray. 

‘“‘ How’s the sufferer?” he asked, in the 
tone of one braced to withstand the worst. 

“ What sufferer?” asked Clive, and again 
his eyes dwelled upon the girl. 
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Elaine Hammett laughed. 
“Come in, Gray,” she said. 
Grayson Talcott, Mr. Pilot.” 

“IT presume I’m still Clive Egdon,” the 
aviator said. “I was before the crash.” 

Grayson Talcott acknowledged the in- 
formation with a bow, and punctiliously 
introduced Miss Hammett. 

“ T’ve been interviewing the doctor,” he 
went on cheerily. ‘“ He says you can be 
moved whenever you wish, Mr. Egdon.” 

Clive suppressed—but not entirely—a 
moan. 

“He told me,” said Elaine Hammett, 
fixing a steady eye on Talcott, “that the 
patient couldn’t leave here for a week.” 

“‘ Ah!” murmured the pilot gratefully. 

Talcott shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well, he strives to please,” he said 
rather bitterly. 

Elaine considered this for a space, and 
then flared up. 

“Why, Gray! If you can’t be more 
pleasant, Ill ask you to leave us.” 

“Hear, hear!” muttered Clive. 

Talcott flushed, but said nothing. His 
eyes, passing briefly across Clive’s face, 
whole-heartedly expressed a wish for the 
aviator’s instant decease. 

‘‘ Now if there’s anything else—” Elaine 
suggested pointedly. 

Gray Talcott sighed and withdrew with 
drooping shoulders. 

“Of all the impertinence!” Miss Ham- 
mett fumed indignantly. Then she became 
tender. “Here, let me fix your pillow,” 
she said. 

She reached over, raised Clive’s head and 
shoulders by supporting them against her 
slender, wiry body, and patted the pillow. 

Her hand was within easy kissing dis- 
tance of Clive Egdon’s lips, but somehow 
he did not kiss it. The manner in which 
Grayson had obeyed Elaine’s orders, dis- 
piritedly, as if there were nothing he could 
do, had depressed Clive. Certainly Elaine 
had a strong personality! 

A certain vague breath of chill had en- 
tered him at his toes, and was working its 
cold way up his person. Though he was 
entirely incapacitated, yet he still felt quite 
capable of doing his own love-making, and 
Miss Hammett was rushing the game. He 
decided that there was no hurry, particu- 
larly as he was to be here for a week, at 
least. Anyhow, he needed a rest badly. 

“ Thanks,” he said, in an unmistakably 
weary tone, and half closed his eyes. 


“ This is 
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“ You're tired,” said Elaine softly. “ I'll 
go away now, Clive!” 

She left the room on tiptoe. 

“ Clive,” when he had not yet called her 
Elaine! He recalled his remark that the 
man who marries money earns it. Some- 
how the ring of truth in it grew stronger. 
He had always hated earning money, too, 
except as a by-product of some interesting 
occupation like flying. His eyes sought 
the line of blue sky that he could see under 
the lowered green shade. A fine day for 
flying, if a man had a ship! 


III 


CLIVE ate his next meal from the hancs 
of Elaine Hammett herself. A mere shak- 
ing up, as he had privately diagnosed his 
troubles, had not materially damaged his 
appetite. 

After watching him eat, Elaine decided 
that he was on the verge of starvation. 
This pleased her. Though Clive intended 
to act the broke and luckless pilot, he ob- 
jected to being treated like a famished 
dicky bird. 

“‘ Makes it too melodramatic,” he decid- 
ed, and regretfully left the last mouthful 
of chicken soup in the bowl. “I must play 
the thing with some repression.” 

“ Finish it up!” Elaine commanded, 

“Oh, it’s not as bad as all that, you 
know,” Clive said rather stiffly. 

“Nonsense! Don’t be proud,” she chid- 
ed. Scooping up the mouthful, she held 
out the spoon to him. “Open your 
mouth!” 

“ Damnation!” thought Clive Egdon. 

He thought it almost audibly, but he 
opened his mouth. 


On the second day Clive stayed in bed 
because he wanted to; on the third because 


he had to. It was safer. A man lingering 
in extreme pain, as he had decided was the 
best thing to do, cannot be expected to 
push a love affair too briskly; whereas a 
man well enough to sit up might, with the 
assistance of an efficient young person like 
Elaine, get himself involved. Luxuries of 
all sorts were his at a word in that ornate 
room, but he felt ill at ease. Elaine cer- 
tainly had a strong personality! 

“ What I want to do is to think,” Clive 
assured himself, on one of the rare inter- 
vals when the girl was not fixing his pillow. 
“There’s plenty of time.” ; 

Nevertheless, his thoughts galloped busi- 
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ly around one close circuit, and his eyes 
somewhat fearfully surveyed the door of 
the room. 


On the fourth day the doctor, whose 
professional manner was superimposed on 
a perfect poker face, gave his patient per- 
mission to get up. Clive felt a wave of 
something like panic. He didn’t want to 
get up. Was the girl putting this doctor 
over the jump, too? 

Elaine herself carried pillows and man- 
aged the two men servants who accom- 
plished Clive’s transfer to the terrace; and 
Grayson Talcott arrived in time to be in- 
trusted with some minor details such as 
the arrangement of a wind break. He 
obeyed the efficient girl’s orders with a 
grim and frightful exactness. Then he set- 
tled down in a chair beside the injured 
pilot with the air of one entering upon a 
long shift of unpleasant labor. 

“T won’t tire him out by talking,” he 
assured Elaine, as she opened her mouth 
to object; “ but I think I assist in keeping 
the wind off him.” 

“He does, too,” Clive interposed hasti- 
ly; for, after all, Talcott was male com- 
pany. 

“You can stay a little while,” Miss 
Hammett decided. 

It was not until the girl had been sum- 
moned indoors to answer a telephone call 
that Talcott broke his word about conver- 
sation. Clive’s eyes, dwelling wistfully 
upon the vast spaces of air between the 
rolling hills and the filmy cirrus clouds, 
were suddenly drawn to his rival’s face. 

“Feeling better?” Gray Talcott asked 
listlessly. 

“Not particularly,” 
coldly. 

“ Ah, too bad!” said Talcott. ‘ Fact is, 
old man, some of us— Miss Hammett’s 
friends, I mean—think it’s a bit awkward 
—compromising, you know—your being 
here at the house. Her parents are in 
Europe.” 

Clive Egdon considered this designing 
earthworm beside him. His countenance 
was disgustingly full of meaning. 

“Thanks for telling me,” he said, vent- 
ing the spite of a sick man. “ I'll take it up 
at once with Elaine.” 

“Oh, needn’t do that, needn’t do that!” 
Mr. Talcott exclaimed hurriedly. “ Mustn’t 
disturb her—couldn’t do that!” 

“ All right.” 


Clive answered 
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Conversation waned. Clive, turning 
slightly, observed his rival. Grayson Tal- 
cott sat bolt upright. His face was tragic, 
and one hand constantly wrung the small 
points of his mustache with as much venom 
as if he were wringing his own or Clive’s 
neck. 

A small amount of pity, not uncompli- 
cated with self-interest, crept over Clive. 
After all, the man was suffering. 

Quite abruptly Clive decided that, after 
all, the aims of both Talcott and himself 
were somewhat similar. Clive didn’t want 
to marry Elaine, and Talcott didn’t want 
him to, either. 

“ Look here!” said the pilot. 
in love with Elaine, aren’t you?” 

Talcott looked at the other man. 

“T am,” he admitted hopelessly. 

Clive studied him suspiciously. 

“Oh, I’m not a fortune hunter!” Tal- 
cott burst out, bitterly. “There’s more 
money in my family than there is in hers.” 

“ You love her for herself alone?” Clive 
muttered, and his voice was impolitely in- 
credulous. 

“T do,” said Talcott miserably. “If 
you think it’s a pleasant state of affairs, 


“ You're 


try it. I’ve tried to get interested in other 
girls, but somehow Elaine dominates my 
every thought.” 

“Tt sounds plausible,” Clive admitted, 


half to himself. His heart was warming 
to this unfortunate fellow. After all, a 
man may have that kind of mustache and 
still retain a few human qualities. “ Well, 
Talcott,” he went on, “I’m the last man 
in the world to interfere with the course of 
true love.” 

“You’ve done it already,” said Talcott 
hopelessly. ‘‘ Ever since she first saw you 
while she and I were out riding, she’s been 
just gone. Last time it was a par golfer. 
I bought him off.” 

“ Huh!” said Clive thoughtfully. “ Of 
course, you can’t buy me off, but—I don’t 
mind telling you, Gray, old man, that if 
I had some clothes I’d feel less like throw- 
ing monkey wrenchés into other people’s 
love affairs.” 

“What?” said Talcott. 
you don’t love her?” 

“Not yet,” Clive replied guardedly; 
“but of course, if I don’t get away from 
here soon—you don’t know what happened 
to my clothes, do you?” 

Talcott bent toward him. His mus- 
tache quivered along its whole two inches 


“You mean 
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of length. He eagerly pressed Clive’s prof- 
fered hand. 

“‘ Leave it to me!” he whispered. “ You 
shall have clothes!” 

Clive patted him affectionately on the 
shoulder. ‘ Gray, old scout,” he muttered 
brokenly, as he visualized himself once 
more standing on his own legs, properly in- 
cased in trousers, “ get me out of this!” 

Mr. Talcott coughed suddenly, almost 
explosively. 

“ And then what did you say to him?” 
he asked brightly, urgently. 

Clive glanced up. Elaine Hammett 
stood over them, and in her dark, majestic 
eyes there was a certain keen, questioning 
look. The pilot’s eyes flicked past her for 
just an instant to the blue and white of 
the sky. Free air, that! 

“ Stop talking!” Elaine said, in prompt 
rebuke to her faithful suitor. “It’s time 
for you to go, Gray. Clive’s all tired out.” 

Gray Talcott arose, not willingly, but 
with an accustomed obedience. 

“All right, Elaine,” he muttered placat- 
ingly. 

Elaine’s eyes never left him until he 
drove away. 

“Let me know if Gray bores you,” she 
said to Clive. 

“He doesn’t bore me,” Clive answered. 
“He says remarkably good things now and 
then. I rather like him.” 

“He’s handy to have around—some- 
times,” the girl answered. “ He’s very 
much gone on me, you know.” 

Clive thought rapidly. 

“‘ How can you blame him for that?” he 
inquired. 

“ Well, some men aren’t,” said the girl. 

She looked at him lingeringly, and wait- 
ed for his reply in confident expectation. 

“ You can’t always tell,” Clive muttered 
nervously. “Some men are bashful, like 
myself.” 

“T like them bashful,” Miss Hammett 
assured him softly. 

“ Well, then,” said Clive, with desperate 
gayety, “ there’s hope even for me!” 

Elaine giggled. 

“Stop hinting,’ she murmured with 
much coyness. 

“T’ve got to get away from here some- 
how,” Clive decided, as cold chills raced 
up and down his spine. “ This is getting 
too darned risky!” 

“You know,” Elaine said suddenly, 
“ dad has often thought of going into avia- 
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tion himself—starting an air line, or an 
airplane factory, or something. I’m sure 
he would love to have you act as his man- 
ager, or something, when he gets back from 
Europe.” 

Clive shuddered. He drew his wraps 
around him more closely. 

“Tt’s getting cold out here,” he mut- 
tered peevishly. 

Elaine jumped up at once. 

“Tt is? You must go back to bed at 
once!” she said, and hurried into the house 
to organize his return. 

Clive Egdon, once a daredevil of the 
skies, sat there in helpless obedience, won- 
dering what the chances were of making 
a break out of the house in pyjamas and 
dressing gown. He found he lacked the 
nerve to try. 

“No use getting panicky,” he assured 
himself feverishly. ‘“‘ When I leave here, 
I’ve got to leave equipped to travel fast. 
Good old Gray Talcott won’t let me 
down!” 


Hot milk was not strong enough to put 
Clive Egdon to sleep that night. He sat up 
in bed and stared out into the moonlight. 


The small panes of the casement window 
gave the impression that he looked through 
bars. 

“And I thought I was playing in hard 
luck out there!” he said to himself. “‘ Why, 
I had everything in the world—and now 


Trembling at a footstep— 
That girl’s got me 


look at me! 
shivering at a word! 
buffaloed!” 

He climbed out of bed and stealthily in- 
spected the clothes closet. It was empty. 
He took to pacing the floor. 

“JT wonder if Gray Talcott will come 
through!” he muttered to the shadows of 
the green room. “ She looked at him rather 
suspiciously this afternoon. Is she on?” 

It was a long time before physical weak- 
ness and mental exhaustion drove him into 
a harried and unrestful sleep. 


IV 


NEXT morning the poker-faced doctor 
gravely gave him. permission to walk—for 
an hour—with Elaine beside him, to steady 
his steps. There was no sign of Grayson 
Talcott. Clive missed his ally acutely. 

After a turn on the terrace he suggested 
that Elaine might drive him in her roadster 
to the polo field, so that he could look over 
the wreck of Liza. In his mind there was 
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a wish, which he mistook for a hope, that 
by some miracle he might patch up the 
ship so that it would take him a mile or 
so—just enough for a start. 

The girl shook her head in decisive re- 
fusal. 

‘““No, indeed!” she said firmly. ‘“ You 
can’t go around the country in slippers 
and a dressing gown. What are you think- 
ing of?” 

‘“‘T’d hate to tell you,” he mumbled, but 
she did not hear. 

“ Besides,” she added, “I sent Jarvis 
down several days ago to burn what was 
left of that horrible old machine.” 

“ Burned Liza!” 

“Certainly! You don’t think I would 
permit you to repair that wreck?” 

He bowed his head. To think that only 
five days ago he had been a gypsy pilot— 
a barnstorming desperado! 

“TIT want my clothes!” he 
brokenly. 

Elaine shook her head again. 

‘““'You’re much too badly hurt to think 
of clothes yet,” she said emphatically. 
“You will have clothes when the time 
comes.” 

When the time comes? What did that 
grisly innuendo mean? Was the girl pre- 
paring to marry him out of hand? 

As if to mock at his misery, a low growl 
came to his ears from somewhere over the 
encircling horizon. Well he knew that 
sound—a ship in free flight somewhere 
above the earth. He stood stock-still on 
the terrace, ignoring the tug of Elaine’s 
hand on his arm, drinking in the call of 
freedom. 

“It’s coming this way!” he muttered. 

‘““ What difference does that make?” she 
asked with some asperity. 

What difference did it make—to him? 
He had no answer for that, but still he lis- 
tened tensely. 

The roar of the speeding ship grew loud- 
er. Clive picked it out among the low- 
flying cumulus clouds. It was diving 
downward now, with motor throttled. He 
saw that it was a glittering new monoplane. 
Straight over the house it shot and winged 
on toward the polo field. 

“Going to land!” Clive shouted to 
Elaine. ‘It’s a Ransitter—air-cooled, ra- 
dial motor—the latest!” 

The girl did not respond to his enthusi- 
asm. She stood frowning in disapproval 
as the ship side-slipped, then leveled out 


wailed 
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above the greensward of the field, and fi- 
nally set its landing wheels like feathers 
upon the ground. 

“ Neat!” said Clive. 

A man got out of the ship —a pilot 
whom Clive had never seen before. With- 
out so much as a glance around, he walked 
briskly away from his machine, toward the 
road. In an instant he had disappeared. 

“Come!” said Elaine decisively. 
“ You’re overexcited, Clive. You must go 
back to bed for a little while. Yes, you 
must!” 

“Can’t I even look at a ship?” Clive 
demanded passionately. 

The answer apparently was “No!” for 
Clive found himself being half coaxed, half 
driven, to the green room. Short of physi- 
cal violence, there was no way out. 

“ There!” said Elaine cheerily, after she 
had helped him back into bed. She pulled 
down the green shades, and a pall descend- 
ed upon the room and upon Clive’s spirits 
as well. “ Try to take a little nap, Clivey. 
It will do you lots of good!” 

She left him searching for words. “ Cli- 
vey,” indeed! 

But hardly had the room door closed 
after her when the closet door swung open. 
Gray Talcott, with a bundle under his arm 
and the face of a conspirator, stepped out 
into the room. 

“T’ve got ’em!” he said in a whisper. 

Clive piled out of bed. He seized the 
bundle, flung it on the spread, and fairly 
wallowed in the clothes—a man’s clothes, 
with a pair of good heavy walking shoes. 
He bounded up and wrung his benefactor’s 
hand. 

“ T’ll never forget this, Talc, old fellow!” 
he said huskily. 

“Tt’s all right!” said Talcott. “ Did 
you hear that airplane come down?” 

Clive nodded. 

“ That’s why I’m here,” he said grimly. 

“Well, it’s yours,” said Grayson Tal- 
cott. “I bought it yesterday, and gave 
the pilot orders to leave it on the polo 
field. It’s all ready to fly, Clive. Just hop 
aboard and go.” 

Clive did not answer, but a shoe fell 
from his hands with a thump. He made 
incoherent motions of gratitude. This 





meant that he and Tom Bemis could get 
into the air again—with a brand-new ship. 

“ Oh, I did it for my own good!” said 
Talcott frankly. ‘“ Cheap at the price for 
me! 


I want you to move fast, when you 
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go.”. He nodded fearfully toward the rest 
of the house. “ It’s—better.” 

“You're right,” said Clive. 
once get to the polo field—” 

Grayson Talcott moved toward the win- 
dow. 

“T’ll go out and look over the situation 
for you,” he said. ‘ A white handkerchief 
on that bush over there is a signal that the 
coast is clear; but don’t lose a moment 
when you see it!” 

“IT won't,” Clive promised earnestly. 
ce Just—” 

He stopped. He froze into utter im- 
mobility. He had heard a step in the 
hall outside. Instantly rousing himself, he 
stretched out a trembling hand for a quilt 
to throw over the pile of clothes. 

Somebody tapped on the door perfunc- 
torily, and then it swung open. Elaine 
Hammett stood there. 

“ Clivey, did I hear you drop—” she be- 
gan. Then she saw. “Oh!” 

“ Hello, Elaine!” said Grayson. His 
mouth sounded very dry. “ Thought I’d 
get Egdon some clothes—some clothes to 
wear—when he gets well, of course.” 

“And I presume you brought them 
through a window,” the girl replied bit- 
terly. 

Clive was thinking fast, if not coolly. 

“Nonsense!” he said, with a faint sug- 
gestion of strength in his voice. ‘‘ Why 
should he do that?” 

Miss Hammett looked away from him in 
some confusion. 

“We must let Clive rest,” she said to 
Talcott. ‘ Come with me, Gray, and bring 
the clothes. He mustn’t be disturbed, you 
know.” 

Clive clutched the raiment that lay 
strewn on the bed, and tucked it between 
the sheets. 

“T’'ll look out for it,” he said, sitting on 
it and turning at bay. 

Talcott wavered like a reed in a gale. 
The girl, studying her suitor’s stricken 
countenance, suddenly gave ground. 

“Very well,” she said briefly. ‘ Come 
with me, Gray!” 

Her suitor followed her from the room. 
For just an instant he turned apprehensive 
eyes toward Clive, and his hand slipped up 
to touch his handkerchief meaningly. Clive 
nodded. 

The door closed. Clive dried his be- 
dewed countenance with a sheet. 

“She’s on to poor Talc,” he murmured 


“Tf I can 
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uncertainly; ‘but does she guess about 
the plane?” 

He dressed as hurriedly as a man with 
an arm in a sling may dress. Then, after 
an instant’s hesitation, he got into bed 
again, and tentatively arranged his person 
so that only his nose showed above the 
sheets. It would take more than a wom- 
an’s tears to part him from that suit of 
clothes! 

V 


By sitting up, Clive could look out of 
the window and sec the bush that Talcott 
had indicated. There was no white hand- 
kerchief displayed upon it. He waited un- 
easily. No sound came to him from be- 
yond the closed door. It was almost as if 
he had been forgotten, except that he knew 
that Elaine would not forget. 

He looked more and more often at the 
bush, but it continued devoid of signal. 

“Poor old Talcott!” he muttered. “I 
wonder what’s happening to him!” 

Of one thing he felt certain—matters 
were reaching a climax in that house. 
Within a few hours now he would be a 
free wanderer once more, or he would be 
committed — slated to walk the plank of 
matrimony. 

Restlessly he rose up out of bed and 
wandered toward the window. The bush 
was still green, but even as he watched he 
saw Grayson Talcott walking toward it. 

Elaine’s admirer moved toward the 
shrub at a slow and mournful pace. His 
head was lowered, his shoulders were 
bowed, as if he were carrying a safe. His 
feet grudged every step. He was a picture 
of dejection. 

“Poor Talc!” Clive again muttered. 
“ She’s told him a few things!” 

When Talcott reached the bush, he 
pulled out his handkerchief, and, like one 
laying a flower upon a tomb, spread it on 
the branches. Then he turned and slunk 
sadly away. 

Despite his bad arm, Clive was out of 
the window and lowering himself for the 
drop to earth before Talcott had walked 
ten feet from the shrub. The jar of land- 
ing sent agonizing pangs through his 
bruised body, but Clive was past consider- 
ing pain. The air of freedom was in his 
nostrils, and a fast ship awaited him. 

“Good old Talc!” he said to himself, as 
he threaded through the shrubbery. “He 
kept his word; but why all the sadness?” 
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At the edge of the lawn, which he had 
to traverse in order to reach the road, he 
paused to reconnoiter. The question of 
Talcott’s evident depression still bothered 
him. Why should the man be so upset? 
Was he not ridding himself of a dangerous 
rival? Why do it so mournfully, then? 
Of course, Elaine had probably burned 
Talc’s ear for supplying him with clothes, 
but she would forget that in time, just as 
she would forget Clive Egdon. 

It occurred to him that Elaine, having 
discovered how he had got the clothes, 
would undoubtedly suspect Talcott of 
abetting his escape by supplying the plane 
as well. Perhaps that was why Talcott 
was so gloomy. Elaine’s unleashed tongue 
was enough to make any one apprehensive; 
but it was just a dose of medicine that 
would soon be swallowed, and after that 
Talc’s way was clear. 

Much relieved, Clive started across the 
lawn, traveling in a straight line toward 
the polo field, where the resplendent mono- 
plane stood waiting for him. The mystery 
of Talc’s depression solved, life became 
very fair again. 

Suddenly, nervous as a rabbit, he 
jumped back into the bushes again. 

“I’m hearing things!” he muttered. 

The noise that had startled him was a 
queer, whistling hiss, such as his old ship, 
Limping Liza, was wont to make when the 
wind sang in her wires; and Liza was 
crashed and burned. He was hearing a 
ghost! 

A shadow passed over the wall at the 
other side of the lawn. He looked up fear- 
fully. A ship, almost as ancient and al- 
most as rickety as Liza, was gliding in for 
a landing on the lawn in front of him. 

It was no ghostly visitant. The wires 
shrilled and the propeller whirred. The 
pilot leveled her off and set her down with 
a hard bump on the smooth greensward 
not fifty feet from Clive. 

His heart beating ecstatically, Clive 
leaped toward the ship. That was the 
way Tom Bemis manhandled a landing. 
He rushed on. The pilot climbed out of 
the cockpit. It was Tom Bemis! 

Tom advanced, smiling broadly, toward 
the sprinting Clive, and waved a thumb 
jauntily at the weather-worn ship. 

“Look what Wall Street done for me!” 
he said cheerily. ‘On one whirl, too! 
Sold short a hundrec shares of stock in the 
plane company that built Liza, and it went 
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down nine points. I grabbed my profit 
before they could think of a way to take 
it off me, and beat it to Mineola.” 

“Tom! Tom!” gurgled Clive. 

The aura of the air was about this 
rugged and happy old partner of his. 

“You married yet? You act married,” 
Tom remarked, surveying his breathless 
and rather furtive friend. “I'll bet you’ve 
hit a streak of rotten luck!” 

Pride stirred in Clive at this shrewd 
guess. It was false pride, of course, but 
that did not make the twinge of irritation 
that he felt any less severe. 

“ Rotten luck?” he repeated haughtily. 
“Take a look down there at the polo field. 
Do you see that Ransitter monoplane? 
That’s my ship!” 

“ Gosh!” murmured Tom Bemis, with 
proper and soothing reverence. “Oh, 
gosh! That brand-new air-cooled job 
yours? And I landed here to see if I 
couldn’t get you to change your mind about 
that girl and go barnstorming with me in 
this shivering old crate!” He stared, awe- 
struck, at the glistening monoplane, “ You 
got the girl, then? My ship’s missing a bit 
already,” he said, rather incoherently. 

“T did and I didn’t,” Clive replied cryp- 
tically. He glanced around swiftly. “I 
tell you, Tom, I’ll test her out for you— 
the ship, I mean; if she isn’t hitting right— 
just for old times’ sake.” 

“Wish you would,” Tom Bemis said 
gratefully, and led the way to his medieval 
bus. “After a Ransitter, of course, she 
isn’t much, but—” 
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Clive slipped into the pilot’s place and 
cuddled the stick between his knees. With 
light fingers he opened up the throttle. The 
motor roared and clanked in an erratic but 
heart-warming way. He threw back his 
Shoulders; his eyes, less uneasy, became 
more like those of an eagle. All he had to 
do to escape was to-land beside the waiting 
monoplane. 

The ship hummed over the turf and rose 
heavily into the air. Clive lifted her a 
bit, and flew across the polo field. He 
took deep breaths and sang a few tuneless 
notes. Proudly he stared down at the Ran- 
sitter in which he was to leap to freedom 
in the air. 

He was content in the air in anything, 
but with a ship like that trim monoplane— 

Abruptly the stick shook in Clive’s 
hands, and the old crate danced uncertain- 
ly in the breeze. Clive had glimpsed, brief- 
ly but sufficiently, a girl’s form huddled 
on the floor of the glittering new Ransit- 
ter’s cockpit. 

It was Elaine Hammett! Elaine Ham- 
mett hiding in his ship! Talc had told! 
Not freedom, but an enforced elopement 
awaited him in that spruce monoplane! 

Clive notched up the throttle to the last 
degree. He flung the ship down wind, that 
the wind’s velocity might be added to their 
own. 

Tom Bemis, in his cockpit, marveled at 
the speed Clive got out of the bus. He 
wished fervently that he had a partner like 
Clive Egdon once more. 

He didn’t know that he had. 





PHENOMENON 


PEOPLE walk with bowed heads 
Their eyes upon the ground. 

What a strange world is this! 
No footsteps make a sound. 


Eerie past my window stream 

New dimensions of a dream, 
4 A noon turned into night, 

A chaos speared with white; 


The law of falling objects lost, 
For horizontal things go by 
And never once descend, 
As if the street from earth to sky 
Were standing on its end— 


Blow! Blow! 


And again—blow! 


Why, it’s only the snow! 


Charles Divine 
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THIS YOUNG MAN EAGERLY TRIED BOTH ADDRESSES; THE 
WRONG ONE FOR THE RIGHT GIRL, AND THE 
RIGHT ONE FOR THE WRONG GIRL 


By Gertrude Pahlow 


ONALD KENYON reached Vick- 
erstown later than he had planned, 
his train having been detained on 

the way from Chicago. By the time he 
had found the Keystone Building and the 
executive offices of the Keystone Company, 
not only had Mr. Francis Carter left the 
premises, but the office doors were closed, 
and there was no one stirring but a scrub- 
woman and the day’s accumulation of dust. 

However, he was a purposeful young 
man. He had come to see Mr. Francis 
Carter, and he intended so to do. The 
idea of spending an entirely vacuous eve- 
ning in a strange town, with nothing to 
rattle around in the void but a probably 
tiresome movie, did not appeal to him. 

When he had dined, he called up Mr. 
Carter’s house. Mr. Carter was out “ tem- 
porary,” a soft Ethopian voice informed 
him, but was expected “ momentary,” and 
was not going out again. Kenyon decided 
to risk an evening visit, and, being in- 
formed by the hotel clerk that he had some 
distance to go, he went out at once and 
hailed a passing taxi. 

Mr. Carter lived at 1066 Harrison Ave- 
nue—an easy address to remember. He 
enunciated it carefully to the driver, and 
then dismissed all care about his destina- 
tion, to settle back in the corner of the 
cab and put his mind on the interview be- 
fore him. 

If he could finish his business to-night, 
he could save to-morrow; and a day saved 
is an important consideration in the life 
of a rising young professional man. He 
meanwhile must have all the data about 
the Ramsford bridge at his tongue’s tip. 

The taxi carried him rapidly and not too 
violently through the broad streets of the 
pretty city, and presently deposited him 


in a region of comfortable, undistinguished 
houses, smooth lawns and trim borders. 
Intent on saving time, he strode quickly 
up the path and the front steps of No. 
1066. 

As he rang the bell he recalled the soft- 
voiced Ethiopian who had answered the 
telephone, and wished he had told her his 
name; then Mr. Carter would have known 
what the visit was about, and they could 
have got to business at once. As it was, 
he would have to introduce himself, and a 
lot of valuable minutes would be wasted 
on preliminaries. 

Mr. Kenyon fished in his pocketbook 
for a card, to forestall the maid’s announc- 
ing him as Mr. Kent or Mr. Binyon or Mr. 
Onion, and occasioning more waste of 
time; but just as he found one, the door 
opened, and in his surprise he nearly 
dropped card, pocketbook, and all. 

Instead of the dark handmaiden he ex- 
pected, he saw a rose-and-cream damsel 
with dusty-gold hair and a pale-pink frock, 
as dainty as a strawberry shortcake and a 
great deal more interesting. Not only was 
she slender and fair and exquisitely pretty, 
but there was about her, even at first 
glance, such a look of brains and breeding, 
such an astonishingly potent charm, that 
Kenyon was likely to lose his senses as 
well as his pocketbook. When he opened 
his lips to speak, he could not remember 
his host’s name. 

“Is Mr.—er— Is your father at 
home?” he stammered. Then he went cold 
all over; perhaps she was Mr. Carter’s 
niece, perhaps his radiant guest, perhaps— 
dreadful thought!—his very young, his in- 
effably lovely wife. 

But it was all right; she was, as she 
should have been, the daughter of the 
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house. After a moment’s hesitation she 
admitted it, dimpling. 

“Not just now,” she replied. ‘“ Won’t 
you come in and wait for him?” 

Wouldn’t he! He left her no doubt 
whatever of his willingness to come in and 
wait; he clutched at the handle of the 
screen door as if he took it for that fateful 
opportunity which is said to enter a man’s 
life only once. He came in so quickly that 
if he had been a wave she would certainly 
have been drowned. 

“‘ Thanks a lot!” he said earnestly. ‘““ My 
name’s Donald Kenyon; I ran down from 
Chicago to see your father about the Rams- 
ford bridge, and got to his office after he’d 
left. You’re awfully good to let me wait 
for him here. You’re—you’re ¢@wfully 
good.” 

“T’m almost too good for this earth,” 
she admitted, dimpling again, ‘“ but I get 
bored among the clouds. Will you come 
this way?” 

She led him into a low-ceiled, hospitable 
room, full of comfortable chairs and soft 
light, in which he instantly discerned her 
marvelous taste. The evening was cool, 
and a wood fire snapped cozily on the 
hearth. At her gesture of invitation he sat 
down beside her on the deep couch in front 
of it, and gave a sigh of supreme content. 

“T don’t know why you showd want to 
live among the clouds,” he said, slightly 
recovering his poise, “ when you can have 
such bliss here below. I haven’t seen any- 
thing as delightful as this room since— 
why, since I left heaven myself in infancy, 
I believe.” 

She opened large eyes at him. “ You 
surprise me. You could see something like 
it any time if you’d walk through the 
household department of Mansell Lane’s; 
most of this furniture came from there.” 

“JT don’t mean just the furniture. It’s 
the—the atmosphere, the—the—” 

“The intangible—what I mean!” she 
supplied helpfully, with her wide, respect- 
ful gaze. 

The knowledge that she was laughing at 
him nettled him to boldness. “ Yes, I do 
know what I mean!” he said defiantly. 
“The company, to be exact.” 

“Oh! I never knew that the company 
was even considered, on a business visit.” 

“T’m not doing business just now,” Ken- 
yon pointed out. “I’m luxuriating; and, 
when you do that, the company is the most 
important item. You know—‘ book of 
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verses, jug of wine, loaf of bread, and 
thou ’—that’s the way the poet makes his 
climax.” 

“T see, now that you mention it. And 
ot about the loaf of bread? Aren’t you 

ungry?” 

“‘ Well—I had dinner at the hotel.” 

“I know that poisonous menu. Could 
you eat a waffle?” 

“Could I! Could I?” 

“I wish you would, then. There was 
fried chicken for dinner, and I was all 
alone; and it wrings my heart to think 
of a whole beautiful bowlful of potential 
waffles never getting a chance to waff!” 

“T thought,” Kenyon said with simple 
eloquence, ‘“‘ that life could hold nothing 
more, but I see I was mistaken. Waffles! 
How do I get ’em?” 

The rose-and-gold maiden arose from 
her seat in her slender, impetuous fashion, 
and led the way into the next room. 

“You engineer the tea-wagon, and I'll 
purvey the nourishment,” she said, mov- 
ing swiftly but without bustle between din- 
ing room and kitchen. “In the second 
drawer you'll find silver; in the one below 
it, linen. Let me see how complete a but- 
ler you can be, under your own steam. 
We'll take the elements in, piecemeal, and 
amalgamate them by the fire.” 

Speechless with bliss, Kenyon piloted 
the cargo of golden batter and amber sirup 
and primrose butter into the living room, 
and helped her spread the little table and 
attach the waffle iron to the artfully hid- 
den plug in the floor. Raptly he watched 
her drop the yellow spoonfuls on the siz- 
zling disk and clap the cover down on the 
resulting delicious aroma; and when she 
lifted out the golden brown circle of melt- 
ing crispness, he gazed at her as if she had 
performed a miracle. 

“After this, let no one tell me Elysium 
has passed away,” he said. “I’m in it.” 

The entertainment did not stop with 
waffles. They made coffee, unassisted; the 
colored maid seemed to have vanished 
among the other shades, and nobody ap- 
peared to miss her. 

Warmed and stimulated by food and 
firelight, they exchanged confidences. The 
girl confessed that she had been lonely 
when the young man arrived, after the 
solitary dinner which she hadn’t enjoyed 
at all, and had been very glad of a partici- 
pant in the waffles. Kenyon told her his 
heart’s truth, which was that, in spite of 
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many acquaintances, and the imitation 
firesides of clubs, and the imitation waffles 
of restaurants, he was always lonely. 

This made them go further and deeper 
into matters of interest to themselves and 
to each other. They talked about books 
and sports and the kind of cars and of 
music they preferred, and what they 
dreamed about, and what they meant to 
do. The waffles were gone, the coffee was 
gone, the evening was almost gone; and 
still they sat and talked on the deep couch 
before the fire. 

At last the sudden crumbling of the back 
log into ashes made Kenyon start and 
look over his shoulder at the tall clock in 
the corner. To his amazement he discov- 
ered that it registered nearly eleven. He 
jumped up, appalled, sure that there was 
something wrong; for it had been a quarter 
to eight when he arrived, and he certainly 
had not been there more than half an hour. 

“ Great Scott, how did it get that way?” 
he gasped. “I must go. I can never, 
never thank you enough for this!” 

“T think I have a little thanking to do 
on my own account, Mr.—Mr.—” 

“My name’s Don.” 

“And mine’s Felicia.” 

“T might have known it! 
Felicia.” 

“Good night. I’m sorry my father was 
—detained—so long.” 

“Y’m not,” Kenyon said shamelessly, 
gazing back over his shoulder as he tore 
himself away. 

It was not until the door had closed be- 
hind him that he realized it was her father 
he had come to see. 


Good night— 


II 


Ir Donald Kenyon had been keen about 
the matter of the Ramsford bridge before, 
he was doubly so now. He was at the Key- 
stone offices before Mr. Carter himself ar- 
rived. 

Mr. Carter showed a flattering knowl- 
edge of him and of his errand, and the 
business was done in a surprisingly short 
time. Wasn’t that fortunate? Kenyon 
had virtually saved his day after all. 

Yet, when the bridge had been dealt 
with and laid away to rest, he still lingered. 

“T was sorry to miss you at your house 
last night, Mr. Carter,” he proffered. 

The older man looked surprised. “ Were 
you at my house? Nobody told me. I’m 
sorry you had your trip in vain.” 
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“Oh, it wasn’t in vain, sir! I had a 
most delightful—er—interview with your 
daughter.” 

A sharper look of surprise appeared for 
an instant on Mr. Carter’s face, to be sup- 
pressed instantly and discreetly. ‘“ Did 
you indeed? Well, I’m glad to hear that. 
She—she doesn’t see as much of young 
people as I wish she did.” 

“T wish to goodness / could see more of 
her!” burst from young Mr. Kenyon, un- 
controllably. 

“Do you? Do you, my boy?” Mr. Car- 
ter exclaimed eagerly. ‘Then will you 
dine with us to-night?” 

Would he? He would! 

The dinner hour was seven o’clock; and 
the time before it was seven eternities long. 
Kenyon tried to put his mind on the bridge, 
tried to read, tried to write letters, but all 
in vain. He could do nothing but walk 
about, and think of Felicia. Felicia was 
marvelous, exquisite, ineffable. 

His soul was torn with anguish to think 
he had brought no evening clothes with 
which to make himself worthy to enter her 
presence. Only the fact that Mr. Carter 
had told him not to dress, and that he 
feared the appearance of swanking before 
so easy-going a household, prevented his 
rushing out to procure a whole new outfit 
for the occasion. 

He did what he could, however; and 
when at last seven o’clock made its infi- 
nitely belated appearance, he emerged from 
his cab shaved, brushed and polished to the 
last degree, with a white camellia in his 
buttonhole. He had brought flowers for 
Felicia, too; pink rosebuds with golden 
hearts, to match her rose-and-gold loveli- 
ness. 

He hoped she would come to the door, 
as she had done last night, so that he could 
be alone with her fora moment. His heart 
beat high as he ran up the steps of No. 
1066. 

Something about the door struck him 
oddly, as he stood waiting impatiently for 
it to open. It looked bigger, more stately, 
more forbidding, than it did yesterday; he 
didn’t remember that wrought-iron grille. 
The porch seemed loftier and less friendly, 
too. 

He must be getting timid. Had falling 
in love—which he was quite aware that 
he had done—given him an _ inferiority 
complex? Before he had time to decide, 
the haughty portal was opened by a still 
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more haughty negro butler, and he was sol- 
emnly wafted inside. 

Here things were certainly different. He 
remembered Felicia as standing in a small- 
ish, yellowish hallway, with the pretty, 
low-ceiled living room opening off at the 
right; but this was an oak-paneled foyer, 
leading on both sides into lofty pale apart- 
ments. He looked about him in dismay 
and misgiving. 

But here came Mr. Carter, hurrying out 
to make him welcome, shaking his hand 
enthusiastically. Before Kenyon had time 
to speak the butler had taken his hat and 
flowers and his host had taken his arm, 
and he was being conducted into a large 
green-and-ivory drawing-room where Mrs. 
and Miss Carter awaited. 

Mrs. Carter was a large, florid woman 
with elaborately waved hair, who went in 
heavily for grande dame effects. She greet- 
ed him with a great deal of manner, cal- 
culated to make him feel his good fortune 
in being on the premises, yet with a certain 
ill-concealed anxiety lest he should wish to 
remove himself from them. 

Miss Carter was a chalky girl with a 
lank, black bob, a receding chin, and a 
skimpy, arty frock of violent green. She 
giggled a great deal as she talked, playing 
with a six-inch jade cigarette holder, and 
continually crossing and uncrossing her 
long thin legs, which made Kenyon think 
of green organ pipes. 

“T’m so glad you didn’t dress, Mr. Ken- 
yon!” Mrs. Carter said, gushingly patron- 
izing. “It’s so refreshing to have a little 
lapse into simplicity, in the midst of the 
artificial formality of one’s life!” 

“I much prefer to dress, Mrs. Carter,” 
Kenyon returned, “but Mr. Carter es- 
pecially asked me not to, knowing I was 
here on business.” 

“Yes, I heard you were here on busi- 
ness!” the startling Miss Carter interposed 
with several disconcerting giggles. ‘‘ Dad 
says it’s keeping you longer than you ex- 
pected!” 

“I never expect anything but the un- 
expected,” answered Kenyon. He spoke 
with noble restraint, but his eyes commit- 
ted mayhem on her skinny person. Talk 
about expectations! He had expected Fe- 
licia, and got—this. 

“Jimson is announcing dinner,” Mrs. 
Carter said, with a satisfaction which made 
it clear that she had had a butler only a 
short time. “Shall we go in like this, 
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without ceremony? You see we are taking 
you quite into the family, Mr. Kenyon!” 

Dinner was terrible. Mrs. Carter was 
heavily vivacious: Miss Carter was revolt- 
ingly provocative, with a great deal of eye- 
rolling and giggling innuendo, from which 
Kenyon gathered that she knew there was 
some mystery about last night, but meant 
to keep it a source of secret amusement 
between herself and him. 

Mr. Carter tried with nervous geniality 
to rise above his appalling womenfolk, but 
failed completely. The butler and a col- 
ored maid—probably the one who had an- 
swered the telephone yesterday, for she 
kept peering curiously at Kenyon as if she 
were in on the mystification—served a pro- 
fusion of ill-cooked foods at which he 
picked dispiritedly; he had been all set 
for waffles with Felicia. 

When the coffee had been drunk in the 
drawing-room, Mrs. Carter directed the 
haughty Jimson to set out the card table; 
but this was more than Kenyon could bear. 
He arose in a panic. 

“Tm sorry, Mrs. Carter, but I shall 
have to be excused,” he said hastily. “I 
have some business to attend to.” 

“You seem to be a very busy man!” 
giggled Miss Carter. “I hope you won’t 
get a nervous breakdown!” 

“T’ll ask your father to teach me how 
to avoid that,” said Kenyon. 

Poor man! the caller mused. How lit- 
tle we realize the unsung heroisms of our 
friends’ daily lives! 

“‘T trust we shall see you again,” Mrs. 
Carter said, a predatory gleam kindling 
her dull eye. 

“* My plans are very uncertain,” Kenyon 
answered in a hurry. ‘“ Thank you for 
your hospitality, Mrs. Carter, good night. 
Miss Carter, good night!” 

“Call me up in the morning, and we'll 
have a little business conference!” giggled 
Miss Carter, leering horribly. 

Mr. Carter accompanied him to the door 
in the depressed silence of another blasted 
hope. 

iil 


KENYON rushed away from the infested 
mansion in a mood compounded of relief 
and impatience. He was heartily thankful 
to be gone from Miss Carter, and desper- 
ately anxious to find Felicia. 

Obviously he had gone to the wrong 
house last night; and when he remembered 
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the care with which he had given the ad- 
dress, and the distinctness with which the 
driver had repeated it, he was at a loss to 
understand why the mistake had been 
made. He hurried in search of the nearest 
directory, and after some anxious thumb- 
ing of the pages, the reason became clear; 
Vickerstown boasted a Garrison as well as 
a Harrison Avenue. 

Overjoyed to find the remedy so simple, 
he seized the first available taxi and drove 
posthaste to No. 1066 on the right, the 
predestined street. Here, however, a cruel 
blow awaited him. He recognized the idyl- 
lic house, the Elysian front door, at a 
glance; but when his impatient ring was 
answered it was an elderly lady of frown- 
ing aspect who stood in the aperture. 

“ May I see Miss—er—Miss Felicia, 
please?” Kenyon asked. He realized now, 
for the first time, that he had never heard 
the beautiful girl’s other name. 

“Miss Felicia who?” the old lady de- 
manded sternly. 

““T—er—I don’t know,” Kenyon con- 
fessed. 

“‘Humph! Then I guess you can’t see 
her,” the redoubtable old lady retorted. 
“Nice doings; strange young men tramp- 
ing the streets calling on young ladies they 
don’t know the names of! In my day 
they’d have set the dog on you.” She shut 
the door with an uncompromising bang. 

Kenyon was dismayed. Where should 
he turn now, with his only hope betrayed? 
He rang the bells of the neighboring 
houses, and made inquiries so vague and 
strange that he blushed even while he was 
propounding them. 

The right hand neighbors said they 
thought the old lady had a granddaughter, 
but she lived in some other part of the city, 
and they didn’t know her name. The left 
hand neighbors said they had just moved 
in, and didn’t know anything about the 
neighborhood, and didn’t want to. Every 
one looked at him with cold suspicion and 
oe the door as hard as the old lady had 

one. 

Up and down and back and forth Ken- 
yon tramped in the discouraged night, 
hunting for Felicia. He canvassed the 
streets for blocks and blocks, looking on 
all the porches for families nice enough to 
belong to her. He followed every sound 
of laughter and gayety wherein girls’ voices 
mingled. 

He scanned every passer-by for a possi- 
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ble likeness to her. But it was all of no 
avail. Felicia was lost. 

At last, baffled, he abandoned the search, 
and went drearily back to his hotel. But 
he had by no means given up, and after 
some brain-cudgeling he hit upon an ex- 
pedient. He concocted a newspaper per- 
sonal. It read: 


FELICIA—I AM ADRIFT AND APPALLED. 
FLING ME A LIFE-LINE.—DON. 


This he inserted in both the city’s morn- 
ing papers, insisting on capital letters 
throughout and a commanding position at 
the head of the column. Then he went to 
bed a little cheered. 

In the morning he had the satisfaction 
of seeing his SOS so prominently displayed 
that hardly any one literate enough to read 
the public prints could miss it; and he 
waited for results in a fever of impatience. 
About the middle of the afternoon the eve- 
ning newspapers appeared in the hotel lob- 
by, and he pounced on them like a starving 
maz and rushed with them to his room. 

Sure enough, the “ Personal ” column of 
each bore a message beginning “ Don.” 
But alas, when his greedy eyes devoured 
it, all the comfort it offered was: 


Up to you. Anything worth finding is worth 
hunting for.—FELIcIA. 


He flung the papers on the floor. So 


that was all! She wouldn’t toss a life-line 
to a drowning man! He paced the floor 
with vigorous strides, frustrated and furi- 
ous, kicking the papers before him. 

Yet, in the midst of his disappointment, 
he began to be aware of a faint flicker of 
hope. She hadn’t pushed the drowning 
man under, at all events; and somehow, 
now that he thought it over, there seemed 
a certain encouragement in the curt mes- 
sage. She spoke to him. She said it was 
up to him to find her. Well, he was going 
to do it. 

Standing still and staring at the floor, 
for the hundredth time he began to seek 
for ways and means. Haphazard methods 
were clearly a waste of time; the only 
course was to conduct a systematic search 
in every street of the residence sections of 
the town. But to do this he must have an 
excuse; he must beg for a good cause, or 
canvass for subscriptions. 

His eye fell on an advertisement in the 
paper lying at his feet: Salesmen Wanted. 
That was it; he must sell something. He 
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seized on the crumpled sheet, straightened 
it out, and began to read. 

SALESMEN Wanted.—Young, live men, good 
appearance, to introduce a line of goods of interest 
to every woman; particulars on request. Apply 
immediately, 1741 Walnut Street. 

Kenyon snatched up his hat. “A line 
of goods of interest to every woman!” 
Could anything be more Heaven-sent? He 
dashed out of the hotel and at once entered 
a taxi, speeding toward the specified ad- 
dress. 

The dingy waiting room at No. 1741 
Walnut Street was already lined with ap- 
plicants who evidently thought themselves 
young, live, and of good appearance. Don 
paused with a slight shock at sight of them, 
but a red-faced person in a spotty suit 
moved along a bench to give him room, 
and he sat down. 

“ Joinin’ the come-ons, brother?” the 
red-faced man asked companionably. 
“Know what the line o’ graft is?” 

Kenyon didn’t; he hadn’t thought of 
that. “It’s something of interest to all 
women,” he offered. 

“ Yep, I know that. I figger it’s washin’ 
machines,” said the red-faced man. 

“ Gwan!” snorted a dapper youth on his 
other side. ‘“ How you goin’ to hook a 
nifty young flapper with a washin’ ma- 
chine? I betcha any money you got it’s 
brazeers.” 

“Youse are both wrong,” a swarthy 
pugilist interposed hoarsely from across 
the room. “It’s garters. Dat’s de on’y 
ting “ll ketch ’em all. Yuh can clamp on 
to dat; can’t no jane go past a good sporty 
pair o’ garters.” 

Kenyon’s blood ran cold. He pictured 
himself trying to sell a washing machine 
to Mrs. Carter, or—worse yet—a pair of 
garters to Miss Carter; and he was on the 
point of bolting. But just at that moment 
an inner door opened, and a spectacled, 
sharp-eyed man stood in the aperture 
glancing over the group. Don found him- 
self singled out and beckoned into the 
office. . 

It was stockings, full-fashioned, of the 
finest thread silk, with reénforced toes and 
garter-proof tops, six of the season’s newest 
shades in a handsome box, eight dollars for 
the set. Taken all in all, the information 
was a relief; and when the sharp-eyed man 
—who seemed very anxious to secure his 
services—had explained how all doors flew 
open and all eyes grew bright at the sight 
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of them, Kenyon eagerly signed his name 
and took his sample box. 

The day before yesterday he had been 
a rising young engineer, yesterday a 
drowning man, to-day a stocking salesman. 
Well, it was vitally important, as Kenyon 
had told himself when he first came to 
Vickerstown, to make every day count. 


IV 


““'No, we don’t want any. No, we never 
buy anything from people at the door. No, 
it’s no use for you to show them—” 

“Oh, mommer, we do, too! They’re 
just lovely! Oh, do come in and have a 
seat!” 

It was nearly always like this, except 
that frequently the mother succumbed as 
soon as the daughter. Kenyon had only 
to open his box of delicately tinted wares 
and smile his ingratiating smile, and the 
trick was as good as done. He had jotted 
down an order in his little black book for 
nearly every house he had visited; the 
spectacled man’s sharp eye for salesmen 
had certainly vindicated itself. 

It was the second day of his salesman- 
ship. He had canvassed miles and miles 
of shady, green-lawned streets that turned 
out to be arid as the desert as far as Fe- 
licia was concerned; his shoes were nearly 
worn through, his legs were weary, his 
spirit was dismayed. 

He began to wonder if he had imagined 
the girl—if she, and her waffles, and her 
lovely words, were all a dream. But no; 
he had cried out to her in the despairing 
voice of a Personal, and she had hinted 
“Come and find me!” He set his teeth 
and plodded on. 

Late in the afternoon, as he trudged 
along one of the residence streets which, 
he now began to imagine, must cover the 
entire center of the United States, he was 
attracted by a sound of girls’ voices, laugh- 
ing and calling gayly; and looking across 
the way he saw white frocks flitting about 
a tennis court. 

None of the voices sounded like Felicia’s, 
which, he was sure, must stand out of any 
chorus like an angelic clarion—but where 
there are many girls there is always the 
possibility of the one girl. He crossed the 
street at a quickened pace, and hurried to 
the edge of the lawn. 

Arrived there, he hardly knew what to 
do. A game was going on; four girls were 
charging briskly about the court, and a 
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half dozen others sitting on the grass cheer- 
ing them. Felicia was nowhere in sight; 
nobody saw him at all; and, uncertain 
what to do next, he stood, weary, lost, and 
forlorn. 

Presently the game was finished; the 
players came to join the spectators, and 
there was a general chatter and movement. 
A rosy, fattish girl with a snub nose, spied 
him. 

“Why, look who’s here!” she exclaimed 
rallyingly. “What do you want, little 
boy?” 

“ Please, ma’am,” Kenyon answered, 
summoning his hardihood, “I want to sell 
some nice silk stockings to some nice ladies. 
Full-fashioned, pure thread silk, reénforced 
toe, six of the newest shades in a handsome 
box. They’d look lovely on you.” 

The plump girl turned back to the 
group. ‘“ What do you know about that, 
girls?” she demanded. “ Here’s a gilded 
youth selling silk socks, and he says they’d 
look lovely on me. What do you s’pose his 
game is?” 

They were all gazing at him now with 
unconcealed interest. 

“ Ask him,” one suggested. 


“T will,” said the plump girl hardily. 
“Gilded youth, what’s your game?” 

Kenyon was tired of tricks and subter- 
fuges, tired of girls who were not Felicia, 


and very tired of silk stockings. He de- 
cided to speak the truth. 

“T’m trying to find Felicia,” he replied. 

He expected that this would make them 
giggle, or stare, or dismiss him as an idiot. 
But they did nothing of the sort. Instead, 
they all looked at him as if his desire were 
not at all unusual. 

“Trying to find Felicia!” the fattish 
girl repeated. “‘ Why, there she is!” 

Don Kenyon’s eyes leaped to follow her 
gesture; and there, sure enough, looking at 
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him out of a rear window of a house that 
fronted on the next street, was Felicia. He 
stood still for an entranced moment; then 
he was off like a comet, scattering a trail 
of silk stockings behind him. 

Felicia opened the long window—just in 
time, too; he was in a mood to charge 
through the side of the house—and in a 
moment he was beside her, catching her 
two hands. 

“ Felicia!” he cried. “I’ve found you!” 

She smiled her wise and charming smile. 

“Tt was about time,” she said. 

“I’ve had to search the whole face of 
the earth,” he declared. “But anyhow, 
I’m here now; and I warn you, I’m going 
to stay awhile!” 

“Well, you may stay long enough for 
another waffle, at least.” 

“You're a darling!” Kenyon said, and 
he squeezed the hands he held. But then 
a tardy scruple overcame him. “ Felicia,” 
he said with some constraint, “I think I 
ought to tell you, I got into that house— 
your grandmother’s, is it?—on false pre- 
tenses. It was Harrison Avenue I started 
out for, and the taxi driver got it wrong. 
I don’t really know your father at all.” 

Felicia laughed merrily, showing both 
her dimples. 

“Very nice goose,” she said, “ there’s a 
good reason for that. I haven’t any father. 
Grandmother had to be out late, and I 
was there to keep the home fires burning, 
and I was awfully lonesome. I knew you’d 
made a mistake, and that was why I made 
the waffles—to keep you from finding it 
out too soon!” 

Don Kenyon gave a gasp of astonish- 
ment. Then he dropped the hands he was 
holding and took her by the shoulders. 

“You darling fibber!” he cried. “ I’ve 
found you out now—and findings are 
keepings!” 
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HE Three Hundredth Infantry, or 
rather such of its headquarters de- 
tachment as could get off from duty, 
listened to the philosophy of a visitor from 
the rear. 

Evening chow, circumstances permit- 
ting, was generally followed by a brief rest 
period, and this October evening found a 
group of doughboy pundits in front of a 
sidehill bombproof just beyond Fieville, 
wrangling with the visitor who had been 
commenting for some time on the deplor- 
able state of headquarters victuals. 

The infantrymen urged the visitor to 
further efforts. They liked to have the 
“rear? come up and parade its ignorance 
of real soldiering. It gave them a splendid 
opportunity to display their superior wis- 
dom. 

“ Now you was saying something about 
that slum we had to-night and what was 
in it. Horse did you mention, by any 
chance?” A corporal of the Three Hun- 
dredth had spoken. 

Philadelphia Smith, ordnance sergeant 
attached to the Tenth Flying Squadron, 
now unofficially visiting his friend Lem 
Schneider, sergeant of the headquarters 
detachment, continued his harangue. 

“That slum is like everything else in 
this whole imitation war—full of mystery. 
You never know the whoseis or whyfore of 
anything except, perhaps, beans, goldfish, 
and monkey meat. Them is certain and 
sure, especially right here, because this 
army is full of plumber cooks—guys that 
only know how to handle tools such as 
can openers and hatchets. I never seen a 
cook in this army that had ever been in a 
kitchen before the war.” 

“You said something there,” replied 
Lem Schneider, “ even if you are full of 
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bologny on most everything else. But 
don’t let me interrupt.” 

“ Well, you ain’t got any brains, any- 
way, and that’s why you're in the army,” 
broke in a transportation sergeant. “If 
you had any head to understand anything 
you’d be back in a shipyard making twenty 
bucks a day and wearing a silk shirt to 
work.” 

“Yep, that’s the dope,” agreed Phila- 
delphia, “ we’re a dumb lot, and what are 
we getting out of it? Forty-five bucks a 
month for a sergeant, one or two squares a 
day, maybe, if you can locate a kind cook, 
and ten thousand dollars’ worth of glory, 
according to the Stars and Stripes—that 
hick newspaper the Paris boys get out. 

“ Glory, hell, I say! Who’s getting the 
medals—not me or you? That’s another 
thing that’s a mystery to me. One guy 
goes out over the top, loses his gat, picks 
up a pick handle and knocks off twenty 
Jerries with it, captures a couple of ma- 
chine guns, and then don’t even get a thank 
you. Maybe he gets docked a half month’s 
pay for losing his gat. 

“ Another gets a platoon, together with 
three or four automatic rifles backed up by 
a brigade of artillery, and captures some 
German colonel, and he gets a chestful of 
tinware that makes him round-shouldered. 

“Tt ain’t what you do; it’s what you 
bring back to show them. Ain’t that the 
way you figure it, sarge?” 

Lem Schneider claimed it was beyond 
him; and Philadelphia Smith continued: 
“Me, now, I ain’t looking for medals. 
Wouldn’t take one as a gift from the King 
of France, but it’s a damn shame some 
birds don’t get them.” 

His companion took this statement 
skeptically. 
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“Do you mean, Philly, if you thought 
you had a chance to get a cross de guerry 
you wouldn’t take it?” 

“Not me,” Philadelphia responded, 
“till they quit making a mystery out of 
how you get them.” 

“Well, that’s too bad,” commented 
Schneider, “because I know a standing 
offer for one; but it takes a couple of bright 
lads to do the trick, and as far as I can 
see, I’m the only one that fills them quali- 
fications.” 

“Say, listen, buddy,” replied Smith, 
“ you’re full of monkey meat. I’ve pulled 
enough stuff to win a store full of tinware, 
but nobody ever writes any letters back 
to H. Q. about it. Maybe I’m too modest. 
But what’s this dope of yours?” 

“T thought you wasn’t interested,” par- 
ried Schneider. 

“T ain’t,” replied Philadelphia, “ but I 
want to do my duty if there’s any prize 
money being given out. Whistle your pat- 
ter about this offer, Lem.” 

Lem moved away. “Come on down 
here where we can talk confidential,” he 
suggested, and Philadelphia followed him. 

“When do you have to get back to that 


air company of yours?” asked Lem when 
they were out in the open. 

“Oh, I’m in no hurry. I’m doing a lit- 
tle job for the colonel up here, and got 
through doing it yesterday; but he don’t 


know it. To-morrow morning’s all right, 
I guess. I need a little vacation. You 
don’t get any credit in this army for break- 
ing your neck.” 

“Well, that’s time enough,” responded 
Schneider. ‘“ Here’s the idea if you’re on. 
There’s some new Jerries across the way. 
They’re as nervous as a hen with a bunch 
of young ducks. Shooting flares all night; 
opening up with everything they got every 
time they see a helmet of ours stick over 
the top. 

“The colonel thinks it’s either a bunch 
of new troops, or that something unusual 
is going on and they don’t want us to get 
onto it. 

“We've sent over three raiding parties, 
and they all got caught without getting 
any information. Left half of them hang- 
ing out on the wire. 

“The colonel wants to get the dope on 
them, and offers anybody a D. S. C. and 
fifty bucks from his own pocket who’ll find 
out what’s going on over there.” 

“Sounds easy,” replied Philadelphia. 
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“ All you got to do is go over and ask 
them.” 

“ Don’t be so funny, because I’ve doped 
out a way to find out, and get back safe 
with the info’, Figured it out a couple 
days ago when I was going down the line. 

“* About a half mile to the left there’s a 
wood sticks out a bit from the Jerries’ line. 
They got enough machine guns in it to 
supply an army. 

‘“‘ But crossing from our trenches to the 
side of the wood is a little gulley, not very 
deep. Now if a couple of bright lads 
crawled across along that gulley they’d be 
safe as a church, and they could get right 
into the woods. 

“T know how to talk German, and can 
pick up an earful or can spiel it off like 
the Crown Prince if we get held up in the 
dark. And then we can crawl back, and 
they can’t get us unless they turn the ar- 
tillery on that gulley.” 

“Listens too easy,” was Philadelphia’s 
comment. ‘ There must be a catch in it 
somewhere.” 

Schneider argued, pointing out the pos- 
sibilities of success. He went into details 
of his plan, and finally convinced Smith of 
its feasibility. 

“We won’t let anybody know about it 
till we get back, except the colonel, and 
I'll give him a song and dance,” concluded 
Lem. “I'll get him wondering how we’re 
going to do it. Maybe we can bring back 
a couple of prisoners. And it’s sure for 
a medal, I tell you, Philly.” 

“Well,” said Philadelphia, “I oughtn’t 
to do it, not being on regular leave. If 
anything happens I'll probably get it in 
the neck for deserting. 

“But I'll take a chance with you. There 
ain’t no medals waiting for me back in that 
aviation camp to take back to Maggie, and 
maybe I can pick up an Iron Cross or two 
off those Jerries. I’d sure like to get one 
to send back home. How about blacking 
our faces, and all that?” 

“T’ll get everything. What’s the use of 
being a headquarters sergeant if I can’t 
pull off something like this once in awhile? 

“T'll get trench knives. You got your 
gun? Then meet me here in about an 
hour. We'll get started across before they 
begin putting up flares. They start about 
ten o’clock to imitate Paine’s fireworks 
down at Brighton Beach. Up to that time 
it’s fairly quiet. 

“We'll go down through the trenches 
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to that gulley, and then crawl out. We'll 

need some wire cutters, too, maybe.” 
“©. K. with me, Lem, but it sounds 

too easy. I'll be here waiting for you, 


though.” 
II 


AN hour later Lem Schneider and Phila- 
delphia Smith met and carefully blacked 
their faces and hands with cork, taking no 
chances of the skin showing white in the 
night. 

Lem provided two trench knives—each 
a heavy-handled three-cornered blade with 
a wide hilt, incrusted with knobs and 
spikes. It could be used at any angle, and 
combined the merits of a knuckle-duster 
with that of a stabber and slasher. It was 
designed especially for a straight upward 
blow into the throat of an opponent. 

Both had pistols which were loaded and 
cocked. They proceeded down the line of 
the trenches toward the gulley. 

A lieutenant met them and asked their 
business. Schneider replied briefly and 
they were permitted to continue down the 
trench line. The two Americans felt their 
way along in the darkness, receiving other 
challenges from occasional sentries en- 
sconced at traverses. 

They found the gulley just where a ma- 
chine gun emplacement jutted out from the 
line. Reaching it, they talked briefly to 
the machine gunners about their plan. 

The sergeant in charge told them he 
thought the other end of the gulley where 
it struck the wood was not particularly 
marked by the Germans. He knew there 
was no machine gun emplacement there 
such as the Americans had. He thought 
they might get over, and wondered why no 
one had tried it before. 

Philadelphia and Lem crawled up on 
the parapet and looked out into the area 
between the opposing troops. There was 
no moon, and beyond a few close objects— 
wire posts, a battered tree, and the few re- 
maining stones of a_ farmhouse—which 
were just barely distinguishable, they 
might have been peering at a huge black 
wall. A burst of fire came from the Ger- 
mans, and they saw the sinister flashes of 
the guns stabbing the night. 

Philadelphia called to Lem: “ Say, kick 
me one in the slats, will you, for getting 
into this crawling match?” 

Lem was sarcastic in his retort. 

“You backing out now, Philly? Where 
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did you ever get the rating of a soldier? 
Kidding me along up to this point!” 

“ Cripes, Lem, I ain’t never laid claim 
to being a hand-to-hand fighter. And for 
all you and me know, the Kaiser and the 
whole Jerry army could be waiting out 
there for us.” 

“ Listen, you,” ordered Lem. “ If there’s 
any Germans out there, they’re as afraid 
as you are. You coming or not? If you 
don’t, we’re through, see! A hell of a bud- 
dy you are!” 

“ Keep your shirt on,” replied Phila- 
delphia. ‘“ Who said I was going to back 
out? But we ought to take a couple more 
guys with us. Who’s going to bring the 
souvenirs back, if we get it in the neck?” 

“We ain’t going to get it in the neck. 
If I thought we was I wouldn’t be trying 
this. I been studying this line-up for three 
days, and it’s a pipe. T’ll lay you a 
month’s pay we come back, and with pris- 
oners, too.” 

“ And if we don’t, I got a fine chance of 
collecting that bet, ain’t I? I suppose the 
A. E. F. ’ll send your pay to you if the 
Jerries get us! Go on, crawl out! You're 
commanding this two-man army.” 

The machine gun sergeant gave them a 
few whispered words of encouragement. 
They crawled over the top, warning him 
half jokingly not to fire on them when 
they came back. There was a complicated 
break in the wire just ahead of them, and 
with much muttered cursing and tearing of 
their clothes, they managed to get through 
it, and started on their way. 

The gulley proved to be as Lem had de- 
scribed it. From two to four feet deep, 
it ran almost straight across No Man’s 
Land, occasionally flattening out to the 
level of the surrounding ground. Cau- 
tiously the two men worked their way out 
from the American lines, crawling. Every 
few yards they stopped to listen. 

They had fastened the trench knives to 
their wrists by means of cords so that there 
would be no chance of losing them. Their 
pistols were for extraordinary emergency 
only, silence being essential. 

The bottom of the gulley was alternate- 
ly soft with mud and hard with rock. Oc- 
casionally it was full of small rocks and 
pebbles. Such spots were full of danger, 
because a slip might convey knowledge of 
their presence to a German patrol waiting 
out beyond the lines for just such a recon- 
noissance party. 
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Philadelphia called softly to Lem: 

“Let’s get out of this gulley. It’s like 
traveling on eggs.” 

Lem turned and whispered: 

“Close your trap! Do you think this 
is a kaffee klatch?” 

Philadelphia took the admonition silent- 
ly, and followed close behind Lem. A 
burst of machine gun firing broke forth on 
their right, and they dropped down as flat 
as they could. Philadelphia happened to 
be in a puddle. The cold muddy water 
soaked through his clothes. 

“ Cripes, Lem, I didn’t know this was 
going to be a bathing party! I'll be a fine- 
looking sight to 1eport back to camp.” 

Lem kicked back with his foot. 

“Will you shut up? You ain’t even 
there, yet, and talking about reporting 
back!” 

The firing was directed away from them, 
and they continued slowly forward. Far- 
ther on, Lem halted and whispered: 

“This gulley twists over to the right 
here, and comes into the woods on the side. 
I ain’t sure but what it crosses their trench 
line. I couldn’t tell from our side. 


“Take your time, now, and be ready 


for anything. If we get held up, you let 
me do the talking, see, till we get close. 
Then go in with your trench knife. Don’t 
make any noise.” 

Philadelphia felt a cold shiver run along 
his spine. After all, he thought, he was no 
infantryman. He had been a machine 
gunner, artilleryman, and ordnance ser- 
geant—all jobs that did not bring him in 
close contact with the enemy. 

He had once brought a threatened rout 
of some American troops to a victory by 
single-handedly working a field piece whose 
gunners had been shot down about him, 
but there his blood had been hot, and he 
had been egged on by the absurd behavior 
of his captain, who had kept up a con- 
tinual roar of: “ We got ’em licked, boys! 
We got ’em licked!” And Philadelphia 
had had a great audience. 

Here he was alone, except for Lem, who 
didn’t count as a spectator, and the dark- 
ness made everything different. Any sec- 
ond they might run into a German patrol 
that would outnumber them, and the ord- 
nance sergeant figured their chances of suc- 
cess as quite negligible. 

A flare went up from the woods, burst- 
ing suddenly far in the air above them. At 
the first flash they both fell flat. A dozen 
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or more shell holes opened up the gulley 
into craters ahead of them, and they could 
see the reflection of the water that filled 
these holes. 

“You going to crawl through them shell 
holes?” questioned Smith. 

“No, we’re going to hire a rowboat,” 
Lem replied, adding: ‘“ Say, what’s the 
matter with you—got cold feet?” 

“No,” answered Philadelphia, “but I 
got a bad cold on my chest, and there ain’t 
any use taking a chance on pneumonia, is 
there?” 

“ Listen,” ordered Lem, “ you’re yellow, 
that’s what’s the matter! And your chance 
of pneumonia is just about the same as get- 
ting back if you don’t come out of that 
trance you’re in. I'll plug you one my- 
self if you don’t get hep to the fact that 
this is serious business.” 

The flare had evidently given the Ger- 
mans a view of something suspicious going 
on, and before it died out the whole line 
broke into intermittent fire. Three or four 
machine guns opened up from the woods, 
and bullets swept over them. 

“ Did they see us?” asked Smith. 

“No, they’re firing too high. Must have 
seen something behind us.” 


II 


THEY now crept along the bottom of the 
gulley, took the turn, and found them- 
selves at the first shell hole. Philadelphia 
had his impression confirmed. It was full 
of water. 

“Say, Lem, what’s the use of crawling 
through that? It may be ten feet deep. 
I never learned to swim,” he commented 
in a whisper to Lem. 

Schneider looked the situation over. 
Finding the root of a small tree handy, he 
broke it off and pushed it forward into the 
water. 

“Tt ain’t more than waist deep; come 
on,” he said. “ We’re too close to take a 
chance crawling over the top around it.” 

Lem wriggled forward, and then, getting 
to his feet in a stooping posture, he waded 
into the water. He sank well in the mud, 
but managed to get over without getting 
deeper than his waist. 

Philadelphia waited. Each second of 
indecision made the matter worse for him. 
The longer the wait the colder seemed the 
water, and the harder it was to wade in. 
The crater was ten feet across. 

He heard Lem’s progress, but could not 
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see him because of the darkness. 
from the other side, whispered: 

“ You coming, or am I going on by my- 
self?” 

Philadelphia made a decision. He knew 
there were several more craters to be navi- 
gated, and it was too late to think of any- 
thing else but to go ahead. Yet he could 
not decide to wade into the mud. 

Accordingly he dived straight out, hit 
the water with a tremendous splash and 
came up on the other side, dripping wet 
from head to foot. Lem, at the sound of 
the splash, had involuntarily ducked and 
reached for his trench knife. As Phila- 
delphia emerged he cursed him softly but 
heartily. 

“ What the hell do you think you are— 
a hippopotamus? You made enough noise 
to raise the whole damn Jerry line. Quit 
stamping around. Listen!” 

They waited anxiously, but heard noth- 
ing more than the usual sounds of the 
night—the distant roar of guns, the nearer 
rattle of small arms, and the strumming of 
machine guns up and down the line, the 
last named opening up for a few rounds 
and then stopping. 

“ Well, I got used to it, anyhow,” said 
Philadelphia. ‘“ My foot slipped, or I’d 
have dived clean. Where’s the next river 
to cross?” 

Farther on they negotiated their second 
crater, and in the course of the next ten 
minutes crossed three more. By this time 
they were within two hundred feet of the 
woods. They crouched down and waited 
for fully ten minutes more, almost motion- 
less except for Smith’s shivering from wet- 
ness. 

Lem turned to him. 

“What are you shivering for? 
party’s just beginning now.” 

“T ain’t shivering, Lem,” said Philadel- 
phia. “I’m wriggling from cooties. Come, 
let’s get going. I need action instead of 
cold baths.” 

Now that they were in close to the 
enemy lines, Philadelphia’s courage stead- 
ied and he wanted a fight, while Lem be- 
came more cautious. They waited, hoping 
for a flare that would show them the area 
immediately before them, but none came. 

“ Let’s get this over, Lem,” urged Phila- 
delphia. “In and out, as you said. We'll 
grab a couple of Jerries, knock them over 
the head quietly, tear off their insignia, and 
beat it. What’s the use of trying for a 


Lem, 


This 
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prisoner? We can’t drag him back through 
them lakes unless he’s a submarine.” 

Lem would not be urged, however. They 
moved up slowly, taking their time and 
making no sound that could be heard far- 
ther than a few feet away. A row of wire 
confronted them, but by almost superhu- 
man contortions they managed to get un- 
derneath it. 

“ That’s not so good for getting back,” 
Philadelphia whispered. “Let’s cut it.” 

He found his wire-snippers, and the two 
worked carefully, one holding both sides 
of a strand as the other cut. They man- 
aged to open a space about three feet wide, 
and proceeded forward. 

Suddenly they heard German voices. A 
patrol was passing along somewhere in 
front of them. They stopped dead in their 
tracks and waited. The patrol had not 
heard them, and continued its way. 

Then, almost without warning, they 
heard more voices, and they realized they 
were virtually on top of a German trench. 
Lem signaled back to Smith with his feet, 
and they stopped again, to decide their 
next course of action. 

There were at least three men talking 
quietly in the trench, and Lem listened. 
They were discussing the delay in relief 
that was to take them out of the woods 
and return them to duty in the occupied 
sections behind the lines. 

From their conversation he learned that 
the woods were held by old men, inactive 
veterans, and new raw troops, possibly 
youngsters. They were fed up with war. 

The three Germans moved down the 
trench a bit, and Lem edged back along- 
side of Smith. He told him what he had 
heard. 

“ Well, that’s all we want, ain’t it?” 
asked Philadelphia. ‘“ You got the dope, 
and it ain’t any use going farther.” 

“Say, Philly,” expostulated Lem, “ you 
trying to crawl out? We ain’t got any 
proof of this or anything to get any tin- 
ware with. We’ve got to find an officer 
and get his papers.” 

Philadelphia made no comment. Lem 
had ambitions that far outreached his own, 
and all he could do was hope for the best. 

They waited until the trench ahead was 
silent, and then, coincident with a burst of 
near-by firing, they crawled over its edge 
and let themselves drop silently into it. 

The darkness prevented their seeing 
more than a few feet in any direction, but 
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they could sense that German soldiers were 
close to them. They crowded into a de- 
pression in the side and waited breathless- 
ly. Voices came to them from the left, and 
Philadelphia whispered: 

“Get up the bank at the back, quick!” 

Finding a purchase on some heavy stakes 
that held the earth back, they hoisted 
themselves with little noise, and were in- 
side the German lines, with the trench be- 
tween them and their retreat. They 
dropped down behind the earth embank- 
ment and waited again. 

“ Say, Lem, we ain’t making our retreat 
any easier getting on this side of that 
trench,” said Philadelphia. 

“ Shut up,” whispered Lem, as the sound 
of voices came to them. “ They heard us 
getting out, but they don’t know what it 
was. Lie quiet!” 


IV 


Tue Germans talked low and fast, but 
evidently came to no conclusion. One of 
them looked over the top of the trench, 
but saw nothing, and crawled down again. 

Slowly, barely moving one muscle at a 
time, the two Americans crept out of range 
of the voices. Lem signaled Smith to fol- 
low him, and they moved toward the edge 
of the trees a hundred feet in front of 
them. Gaining the shelter of the forest, 
they stood up and took inventory of the 
situation. 

The woods had been swept clean of un- 
derbrush by the Germans, who had used 
up every bit of bush and overhanging 
branch for their fires. The trees grew 
thick, their roots embedded in rocky 
ground. Philadelphia thought nothing 
could be darker than the open ground they 
had just crossed, but the blackness seemed 
even deeper under the thick foliage of the 
trees. 

They could sense, rather than hear or 
see, the presence of the enemy, although 
once or twice they saw a faint glimmer of 
light as if a dugout door had opened slight- 
ly or a brazier had been uncovered. Occa- 
sionally there was a distant movement or 
the faint sounds of words. 

“ Where are we going from here?” asked 
Philadelphia, his mouth close to Lem’s ear. 

There was no reply. Lem was trying to 
decide that momentous problem himself. 
They stood together, fingering their knives, 
undecided as to their next move. 

“We ain’t going to catch any Jerries 
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waiting for them this way,” suggested 
Smith. 

“ For Heaven’s sake shut up,” whispered 
Lem. ‘“ You’d think this was some con- 
vention you were attending.” 

He moved cautiously forward, Philadel- 
phia keeping in touch by a hand on Lem’s 
shoulder. They advanced about fifty feet 
without finding anything more than tree 
trunks. Smith pressed Lem’s shoulder, and 
Lem stopped. — Philadelphia whispered 
again: 

“How do you know your way back? 
You keeping tabs on any guides?” 

“‘ What the hell are you here for? Can’t 
you keep your directions straight? You 
ain’t done nothing on this party so far,” 
was Lem’s acidulous reply, indicating well 
to Smith that Lem was lost as completely 
as himself. 

“Listen, Lem,” he whispered. ‘“ We’ve 
got to decide something right now. And 
that’s how the hell to get out of this sur- 
prise party once we get it going. They 
won’t serve no guidebooks when they 
catch on to us being here. I ain’t no cat 
to know all the back yards for thirty miles 
around.” 

“Go on,” responded Lem. “ Talk your 
head off. Hire a hall, why don’t you, and 
let me introduce you as the leading speaker 
of the evening. You'll have the whole 
Hindenburg army listening to us in a min- 
ute. I don’t know how to get back. I’m 
lost as hell.” 

Philadelphia pondered. The outcome so 
far was not unexpected. He had seen not 
a chance after they had crawled up the 
rear of the German trench, and now that 
they were lost behind the lines, with the 
trench between them and the American 
lines, he had little hope of ever getting 
back. 

“We got to separate, Lem, and one of 
us has to reconnoiter, while the other stays 
here,” he advised. ‘I think I know how 
to get back to the edge of the woods, but 
I won’t know for long. We're in a little 
clearing, now; at least they ain’t no trees 
for five feet or so either way. And we just 
passed over a fallen trunk. Now listen, 
I can make a noise like this—” 

He curled his tongue and gave a pe- 
culiar throaty ejaculation which sounded 
like some usual sound of the wood—a com- 
bination of a frog’s croak and a rat’s 
squeal. 

“ Nobody’d know 


what that was,” 
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Philadelphia declared. “Think it was an 
animal of some sort. Now I'll go ahead 
and you keep staying here till you hear 
that noise. You answer it, and I’ll keep a 
line on where you are. When I do that 
twice, you come up, see?” 

Lem agreed, and Philadelphia moved 
off through the trees, carefully feeling his 
way. A sudden activity grew up from the 
trenches, and the Germans began to fire 
several machine guns. From the sound 
Philadelphia estimatea that the trench was 
two hundred feet or more on his left. 

The noise of the firing made extreme 
precaution for silence unneeded, and he 
proceeded faster than before. The noise 
also made it impossible for Lem to hear 
Philadelphia’s signal. From somewhere 
considerably beyond the wood within the 
German lines a battery opened fire, and 
more machine guns began. 

“Tt’s time for the usual good night, 
sleep tight performance,” he thought. Then 
he was aware of a clearing in front of him 
which was evidently the open space in 
front of some dugouts. He could see the 
outline of several forms standing in front 
of a pan of embers, and could hear an oc- 
casional word of their conversation. 

He veered off to the side a bit, and sig- 
naled for Lem. Then he realized he must 
have come farther than he intended, be- 
cause it was obvious to him that Lem could 
not hear the agreed code on account of dis- 
tance and the noise of the firing on the out- 
side of the wood. 

He planned to work back to Lem and 
tell him that here was the place for them 
to get what they wanted. He tried to 
trace his way back, but soon lost all con- 
fidence. He could keep the trench on the 
proper side, but whether he was bearing 
straight to Lem or cutting at a tangent he 
could not know. 

Suddenly he was aware of a figure stand- 
ing almost square in front of him. He 
had been working along cautiously, and 
he was pretty well certain that the man in 
front could not have héard him for more 
than a few seconds. 

Philadelphia strained his eyes trying to 
decide if the man was Lem. Then the 
man spoke to him in German. He closed 
in hurriedly, his knife ready, and met the 
other head on. His opponent was about 
his size, but was not prepared for the at- 
tack. 

Philadelphia could have disabled him 
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immediately had he not slipped in starting 
forward and been forced to regain his bal- 
ance by putting his hand containing the 
knife on the ground. 

The other moved slightly, and Philadel- 
phia’s only chance was to tackle him 
around the knees. Down the man came 
with a grunt on top of Smith, and they 
struggled together on the ground. 

Smith could not let go to grasp either 
pistol or knife, and his antagonist, with 
both arms around Philadelphia’s waist, was 
likewise handicapped. They squirmed and 
slung around, each trying to force the other 
to let go. Their helmets clanged, and the 
pistols swinging from the belts of each 
clattered. 

Philadelphia got one hand clear and 
poked it hard into the other’s waistline. 

“Take that, you dirty Hun!” he ex- 
claimed. Then, to his utmost amazement, 
the grasp of the other relaxed, and he heard 
a gasping voice exclaim in English—a voice 
full of vitriolic contempt: 

“You poor, half-witted piece of tripe! 
Let go! Who you think you’re fighting? 
Let go, I say.” 

Philadelphia was too surprised to pre- 
vent Lem from smashing him a blow on 
the face. They rolled apart and looked 
toward each other in the darkness, quite 
unmindful of the possibilities of being 
overheard. 

“ What’s the idea,” demanded Philadel- 
phia, “of talking to me in German? Do 
you think I went to college, or what?” 

“‘ Why the hell don’t you give the signal 
when you come up?” retorted Lem. “I 
ain’t an owl to see you in the dark. The 
next time I go raiding I know where you’re 
going to stay.” 

“Oh, shut up! What’s the idea of clang- 
ing me one in the face after I let up hold- 
ing you?” Philadelphia asked. “It’s a 
good thing I didn’t let you have this knife 
in your gizzard. Give me my helmet.” 

“T ain’t got your helmet. What do you 
think the strap on it is for? For keeping 
your ears warm? You ought to nail it on. 
Your head ’d stand it!” 

No one knows how long they would 
have argued the matter out had they not 
both become aware at the same time that 
their little conversation, following the 
noise of their fight, had drawn inquiry 
from the enemy. There came a command 
or two in German from the darkne 
around them. 
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“ §-s-st, Lem,” Philadelphia whispered. 
“We got to give it to them. Fight our 
way back. No Jerry prison for mine!” 

He slipped his pistol out of its holster 
and grasped his knife. The German com- 
mands were repeated, and then Lem an- 
swered in German. Philadelphia got to his 
feet crouching, with Lem alongside of him. 
The latter replied again to some command, 
and then whispered to Philadelphia: 

“‘ They want us to step out and be recog- 
nized. Not on your life! Come on!” 

He pulled him backward, and they 
dodged. from tree to tree. This maneuver 
did not meet favor with their interrogators, 
and there was a peremptory order, followed 
in a second or two by a burst of firing. 

“There must be half a dozen of them,” 
commented Philadelphia. “Don’t shoot 
back, then they won’t know where we are.” 

They could hear the crash of footsteps 
from behind, and the firing continued, pis- 
tol shots and rifles. 

“ They can’t keep firing like that very 
long or they’ll be hitting each other,” said 
Lem. “ Let’s double back now.” 


V 


ACCORDINGLY the two Americans turned, 
hoping to flank the search party. Then, 
without warning, they ran into two or three 
German soldiers who had been standing si- 
lent, listening. There was an outburst of 
German oaths, and Philadelphia felt the 
edge of a bayonet pass under his arm. 

He closed down hard against his side to 
pinion it, and let his trench knife follow up 
the barrel of the rifle, and then swung his 
hand up with all his strength. The heavy, 
knobbed hilt got the German hard in the 
face, and he fell with a terrific grunt. 

Lem was not so fortunate. His opponent 
fired at him, and the powder burned his 
face, but the ball missed. Before Lem could 
close in, however, the German had swung 
his rifle back and forward, reversing it and 
catching Lem with the butt on the shoul- 
der. The force of the blow knocked him 
down on his knees, but at the same time 
Philadelphia fired his pistol, and the man 
over him fell. 

The third German retreated, firing his 
tifle at the place where he had seen the 
flash of Lem’s pistol. Philadelphia fired at 
the flash of the rifle, and heard a cry of 
pain, and the shooting stopped. It was 
followed by shouting all around them, and 
then an order was given in German. 
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“ The officer’s telling them to fire only 
at pistol flashes,” Lem translated, as he got 
up rubbing his shoulder, “and to all fire 
from one side only. There! He’s telling 


them to surround this spot, but to keep be- 
hind the trees. They don’t know just what 
Gee, that guy cracked me 


it’s all about. 
one!” 

“ Get them more mixed, Lem, by giving 
some German spiel like we was their own 
men.” 

Lem took the initiative, and shouted in 
German: 

“ Don’t fire here. It is your own men!” 

The German officer called back: 

“Who are you? Give your names and 
advance.” 

“T can’t,” Lem called back. 
wounded.” 

They heard the approach of several Ger- 
mans who called out that they would come 
and investigate. 

“To hell with investigation!” Lem said 
to Philadelphia without explaining. “ Come 
on, we got to move.” 

They backed from the advancing enemy, 

and got still deeper into the woods. They 
heard the Germans stop as they found their 
wounded, and new orders were shouted. 
. “We can’t kid them any more about be- 
ing cousins of Hindenburg,” Philadelphia 
commented. ‘‘ Them guys we knocked out 
will tell them differently.” 

“T guess we better beat it back to the 
trench while the going’s good,” replied Lem. 

“Without any souvenirs or informa- 
tion?” asked Philadelphia. “ After all this 
midnight cabaret and crawling contest 
we’ve been putting on?” 

“ You wasn’t so anxious awhile back,” 
retorted Lem. “I’m through with this 
party.” 

“T guess I am, too, but I’d like to get 
one Heinie shoulder strap to show your 
colonel we got something.” 

“We'll get a load of lead and a nice 
rocky grave if we don’t get out of these 
woods. You were willing enough before.” 

“That’s before I got my fighting blood 
up. Maybe you and me could capture 
these woods if we thought out a plan.” 

“Yes? Maybe we could capture the 
Kaiser if we had a little salt,” was Lem’s 
comment. 

“ All we got to do is keep cool,” Smith 
declared. ‘“ We got in here O. K., and we 
can get out O. K., and maybe do better’n 
that. We got to think.” 


“Tm 
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“Think hell!” Lem replied. ‘“ We 
haven’t got time. There’s three hundred 
squareheads looking for us right now, and 
they ain’t more than two hundred yards 
away from us, either,” he added as they 
heard German commands and the noise 
of soldiers beating through the trees. 

“It’s a good thing they can’t turn on 
lights,” whispered Philadelphia. ‘“ They 
can’t see us even when we’re close, and they 
got so many men looking for us that we 
stand a chance. Let’s work back toward 
that guy who is doing all the shouting. 
He’s an officer of some sort. We can tackle 
him, and if we close his mouth, his men 
won’t know what to do. The Jerries are 
that way. They need an officer.” 

Without waiting for Lem’s comment, 
Philadelphia moved off quietly, and Lem 
followed. It was not hard to locate the 
officer. From time to time they heard his 
voice, first to their left, then to their right. 

It was harder, however, to avoid the sol- 
diers searching for them, because as they 
slid away from one group they would run 
into the path of another. Their greatest 
danger, they both knew, was from Germans 
who were not moving, but standing silent 
behind trees. 
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It took them fifteen minutes, long, ago- 
nizing minutes that seemed an hour, to 
move up close to the officer, and then they 


found he had several men with him. 
was impossible to see, but they could hear 
at least two other voices, and Lem whis- 
pered a hurried translation to the effect 
that the boches were extremely mystified 
as to what was taking place. 

“ They’re sort of scared,” he concluded. 
“ They think there’s about a dozen of us, 
and that we’re filtering through behind 
them. I think they ain’t got any support 
in back, and they’re worried.” 

“ Can we tackle that guy?” asked Phila- 
delphia. 

“No, he’s got two non-coms with him. 
Wait till they beat it. Lie low; here they 
come.” 

The Germans advanced directly toward 
them. The two Americans slipped behind 
trees and waited, scarcely daring to breathe. 
They heard the three men come up and 
stop, not five feet away. There was no 
chance for any interchange of plans, and 
both knew they must work together. 

Philadelphia wanted to grab the officer 
and pull him back while Lem handled the 
other two. It would have been perfectly 
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feasible, because of the darkness, and be- 
cause the element of surprise would more 
than make up the difference in numbers. 
The danger might come from having the 
sound of their shots heard should they 
have to fire. 

Philadelphia’s mind worked prodigiously 
while he formulated and abandoned a 
dozen plans. He wished he could know 
what the Germans were talking about. Lem 
undoubtedly knew, but Lem was four feet 
away from him, and the Germans five. He 
decided to tackle them. ; 

The boches moved forward again, and 
one of them passed so close he could have 
touched him. The second moved by. 
Philadelphia decided to take the third man, 
figuring the officer was last, but the third 
man did not pass. 

This raised a complication. There was 
no way of telling whether he was waiting, 
listening, or had moved in another direc- 
tion. The two who passed, moved on, and 
then he heard a slight cough, and heard 
the steps of the last member of the party 
coming toward him. 

He got set, bracing his feet in the ground, 
and put his revolver in its holster. He 
needed one hand free. Through his mind 
raced the thought of whether to kill this 
man with one quick thrust of his trench 
knife through the back of the neck, where it 
would paralyze all the nerves and prevent 
any outcry, or whether to stun him with 
a blow of the knobbed hilt, risking a grunt 
from him. 

Philadelphia had a decided repugnance 
for deliberately killing the fellow, especially 
since it was not necessary for their escape. 
He could pass by and be none the wiser. 
Should the German discover them the prob- 
lem would become entirely different, and 
there would be no quibbling as to what 
should be done. 

The necessity of decision could not wait, 
and he decided to use the hilt. The man 
was alongside. Philadelphia half turned, 
bringing his right arm into position. He 
knew that the other would also turn toward 
him as he heard Philadelphia move. This 
would bring his face around, a splendid 
target for a blow on the tip of the jaw. 

The German did exactly as Smith had 
anticipated, and before the boche could 
prepare for defense, Philadelphia swung 
upward as hard as he could. The man got 
the full force of the blow and collapsed, 
staggering back several feet. 
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Smith sprang after him, to catch him 
and prevent the sound of a crash being 
heard. The man had given one ejaculation 
in German which might have been taken 
for a cry of help or surprise. Philadelphia 
called to Lem in a loud whisper as he 
reached the man. Lem moved over quickly. 

“T got one of them,” Smith whispered 
excitedly. ‘“ What is he, an officer?” 

Lem felt the man’s shoulders and the 
collar of his blouse. 

“No, you got a non-com. Where’s his 
gun?” 

“ He must have dropped it. If he ever 
heard of chain lightning and a Missouri 
mule, he must have thought both of them 
hit him. See if he’s got any papers.” 

Philadelphia put the man down, and 
they searched him. Then they ripped off 
the insignia he wore and took his cap, 
which had fallen at his side. His pockets 
revealed a soldier’s record book, and sev- 
eral letters. These Smith put in his pocket. 

“Come, let’s go now. I’m through 
here,” he whispered to Lem. “ This bird’s 
touring the milky way right now, seeing 
more stars than he ever thought about be- 
fore.” 

“For cripe’s sake shut up!” ordered 
Lem. “ Think you’re out in a ten-acre lot 
at home? Come on; the trench is back 
this way.” 

They left the unconscious German and 
very cautiously began to make their way 
toward the trench line they had crossed 
on entering the woods. Sporadic firing in- 
dicated its position, but not the place where 
they had cut through. Their progress was 
slow; frequent, breathless halts were nec- 
essary as they were approached by search 
parties still scouring the woods for them. 
They had worked out perhaps fifty yards 
when they were confronted by a little ra- 
vine through which ran a brook. They 
could hear the running of the water, and 
this suddenly made Philadelphia tremen- 
dously thirsty. He was alongside of Lem, 
stretched out at full length, trying to peer 
across the blackness of the ravine. 

“Gee, I’m thirsty, Lem. Hear that 
water? I’m going down to get a drink.” 

“For Pete’s sake, now you want to do 
something else. You can get a drink in 
those shell holes when we go back.” 

“This water sounds good. Never was 
so dry in my life.” 

“Come on, you'll get a bullet instead 
of a drink.” 


“All right, then,” whispered Philadel- 
phia. 

The brook apparently ran toward the 
trench, and they followed it, keeping along 
the top of the ravine. The going became 
harder, and they stood up, pursuing their 
way step by step, but they did not come to 
the edge of the trees. 

“This brook don’t run out of the woods, 
Lem,” cautioned Smith. “It’s turning us 
around somehow. That shooting ain’t any 
closer.” 

They stopped and considered; then, 
after a whispered colloquy, decided to 
cross the stream and cut away at an angle. 

“ Then I can get a drink,” added Phila- 
delphia. 

VI 


THE two Americans crept down the 
bank, and found the brook to be a shallow 
flow of water about four feet across. Fir- 
ing from the direction of the front sudden- 
ly burst out with renewed volume, and 
made it unnecessary for them to keep ab- 
solutely quiet. Philadelphia felt around 
for a place to stoop down for a drink, but 
Lem crossed over and started up the bank. 

“ Ps-s-t! Come on, Philly. To hell with 
that drink!” Lem called. 

Philadelphia, bent over and feeling in 
the water with his hand, unable to see well 
in the darkness, was suddenly conscious 
that the brook before him was brilliantly 
lighted. The strangeness of this did not 
strike him for a fraction of a second until 
he heard a gruff voice commanding: 

“ Halte! Hénde hoch!” 

Then he realized that it was the ray of 
a flash light that had been directed at him 
from the upper bank. Simultaneously he 
heard a shot, and judged it to be from 
Lem’s pistol. The light left him, and re- 
vealed Lem. A fusillade of shots came 
from in front of them. 

Philadelphia dropped down on his stom- 
ach, and started to crawl up the bank to- 
ward the holder of the flash light. He 
heard Lem shoot again, and then, reaching 
for his own pistol, he aimed carefully at 
the focus of the ray and fired. 

The report of the explosion drowned any 
noise of the hit, but the light went out. 
He jumped up and called to Lem: 

“ Give it to the suckers, Lem!” 

Lem shouted back an unintelligible an- 
swer, and both Americans emptied their 
pistols into the woods before them. Phila- 
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delphia worked his way over to Lem, but 
before he could talk to him, another flash 
light revealed their position, and they were 
fired upon. 

Philadelphia felt a sharp pain in his 
hand, and his pistol went flying away. He 
cursed the lucky hit, and dropped down 
again on the ground. Lem fell beside him. 

“You hurt, Philly?” Lem asked. 

“No. It hit my gun. Got yours?” 

“Ves, but it’s empty, and I can’t find 
any loaded clips. My holder come undone 
when you was wrestling with me, and they 
must have spilled out.” 

The Germans on the bank were joined 
by others, and in a few moments there 
were a dozen or more on each side of the 
brook, and three flash lights playing among 
the rocks searching them out. 

“They got more electric lights here than 
Broadway,” Philadelphia whispered grim- 
ly. “I guess it’s all up for us now. We 
can’t lick this bunch with trench knives. 
Why the hell didn’t you bring bombs?” 

“Tf I hadn’t brought you I’d be going 
back safe now,” retorted Lem. ‘“ You and 
your drink of water!” 

The Germans were calling to them, or- 
It was evident 


dering them to surrender. 
they wanted to take their prisoners alive, 
to find out, if possible, what all the hulla- 


baloo was about. Four or five men ad- 
vanced toward them with bayonets, and 
then a flash light revealed the forms of the 
invaders. 

“ Come on, let’s get up,” ordered Phila- 
delphia. ‘I don’t want one of them Hei- 
nies to poke me with a sticker as if I was 
a toad.” 

As he arose he suddenly remembered the 
captured papers in his pocket. Pretend- 
ing that his arm was hurt, he managed to 
get them out of his pocket and drop them 
unseen on the ground. 

“No use getting these babies riled up 
over that guy we knocked out,” he thought 
to himself, utterly disregarding the fact 
that in the fight, just finished, they might 
have killed several men. 

He then held his hands aloft, and Lem 
did likewise. The Germans approached 
warily, bayonets advanced. Philadelphia 
heard steps behind him, and then he was 
seized from the rear and pinioned. The 
trench knife was torn from his wrist. 

“Who do you think you’re handling?” 
he asked the soldier who had disarmed 
him. “Some school kid?” 
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There was no oral reply, but he received 
a poke in the ribs. 

Two Germans had taken hold of Lem, 
and an officer stepped out of the trees, 
carefully directing his spotlight over them. 

“Well, I hope you're satisfied,” said 
Philadelphia, addressing the officer. “ Sorry 
I ain’t got on my dress uniform and all my 
medals so you’d know what a prize you 
got.” 

The officer growled some unintelligible 
response, and a soldier behind Philadel- 
phia urged him forward with no gentle 
push. Lem Schneider had so far said noth- 
ing, and Philadelphia called to him: 

“‘T hope you're satisfied, too, Lem. You 
wanted to meet a Heinie officer. Well, 
you have, and you'll see a hell of a lot of 
them before we get back to the U. S. A., 
or I miss my guess.” 

Lem responded with a curse and an or- 
der to shut up. 

“You can’t order me around, Lem,” re- 
plied Philadelphia. “I guess I rate higher 
than a three-chevron sergeant. Ask this 
Heinie what he’s going to do with us. Turn 
us over to the Kaiser for breakfast?” 

The German officer gave a command, 
which Lem interpreted to Philadelphia as 
an order to shut up or get the end of a 
gun in the back. Philadelphia decided to 
bide his time and see what would happen, 
before making any further plans. 

He felt his arm, and found the bayonet 
had barely touched him. That was luck, 
but the easy capture rankled him sorely. 

They were escorted through the woods, 
stumbling up and down ravines, and finally 
found themselves before a row of heavily- 
roofed dugouts. Into one of these they 
were pushed, and for the first time saw 
their captors clearly. 

The room was about twelve feet square. 
In the center was a rough table upon which 
stood a lamp and three candles. Behind 
it sat a German officer, a man well over 
fifty, his face haggard and lined with 
strain, evidently a veteran, from the row 
of ribbons which set off the drab of his 
coat. 

Their first captor was somewhat young- 
er, but also gray and worn. Philadelphia 
guessed the older officer to be a major. 
Five soldiers crowded around the sides of 
the dugout, three of them boys and two 
old men. 

Philadelphia reasoned they were to be 
questioned concerning their mission to the 
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German lines, and as to the American 
strength and positions. He foresaw a dif- 
ficult situation before them, and wondered 
if the Germans would use third-degree po- 
lice methods. The group was not a formi- 
dable one, however, and he figured he 
might hold his own. 

As to Lem, Philadelphia was uncertain. 
Smith now felt he should warn him not to 
disclose his knowledge of German, and he 
did not know how to do it for fear that 
one of the officers understood English. 

There was a long colloquy between the 
German officers. During this talk, Phila- 
delphia caught Lem’s eye and whispered: 

“Cut out the Heinie lingo, Lem. You 
ain’t on to it, see.” 

Lem caught the point, but the officers 
evidently did not. They both looked at 
Philadelphia as he spoke, and he could see 
a puzzled look in the older man’s face as 
he tried to translate the words. This one 
was the commander; and Philadelphia de- 
termined to play him. 

Suddenly he spoke to them in German. 
The two Americans looked at him blankly, 
and then at each other. The younger offi- 
cer spoke to his superior, and he tried some- 
more German on Lem, who gave a splen- 
did imitation of a deaf-and-dumb illiterate. 
Then suddenly the major, for such he was, 
turned to Philadelphia and in halting Eng- 
lish said: 

“You are Americans, ja?” 

Philadelphia nodded. 

“Vas you do here?” 

“We got lost,” replied Philadelphia. 
“We was trying to get back to our lines.” 

The major smiled sourly. 

“Lost? Und behind our trench?” 

He turned to the other officer, evidently 
to check such a preposterous statement. 
The reply was lost to Philadelphia. 

He turned to Lem. 

“Dey are many Americans with you?” 

“They’re about ten thousand out there 
waiting for us in No Man’s Land,” broke 
in Philadelphia, “and if you don’t get 
through with this parlez-vous pretty quick, 
they’ll get anxious and come on over to 
find us.” 

The officer listened to this speech, ap- 
parently getting only part of it. 

“Zen tousand?” the major repeated, a 
bit anxiously, Smith thought. 

Philadelphia nodded, and continued: 
“And that’s just those we brought with 
us on this tour to-night. There’s a hun- 
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dred thousand more lying over in them 
trenches waiting for us to give the signal 
to come over and carry these woods right 
back home for Christmas trees.” 

Again the Germans were puzzled. A 
garrulous American prisoner was unusual 
to them. The few A. E. F. captives they 
had questioned had been sullen, uncom- 
municative, or sometimes vituperative. 

“ Ein hundred tousand?” repeated the 
major, watching Philadelphia intently for 
evidence of a lie. The tenor of his ques- 
tion brought a new thought to Philadel- 
phia, and he was quick to take action upon 
it. He turned to Lem. 

“Listen, Lem! You do translating from 
now on. Just what I say. Let them know 
you speak their lingo, see. Tell them I’m 
an officer. They never saw any chevrons 
like mine, anyhow. And you’re my ser- 
geant, see! I got an idea.” 


VII 


BEFORE Lem Schneider could respond, 
Smith turned to the major. 

“My sergeant here talks German,” he 
said. ‘‘ Let him spill the dope I’ve got to 
tell you.” 

The major looked at Lem with surprise, 
and the other officer cut in, evidently cor- 
roborating his earlier impression that Lem 
understood German: 

“ Sie sprechen Deutsch? 
mir gedacht!” 

Lem replied in German, and indicated 
that Smith was his superior, a captain 
wearing a soldier’s uniform. Philadelphia 
gave him just time enough to say that, and 
then cut in: 

“ Tell him, Lem, that I insist we get out 
of these woods, and that these squareheads 
take us back in the rear, and pronto, too. 
Tell him that we don’t want to stay here 
more than two more minutes.” 

Lem translated the amazing message. 

The major promptly countered, asking 
why such a request should be made, and 
Lem in turn gave Philadelphia the major’s 
speech. 

“ Tell him that we come over here just 
on a little preliminary scouting expedition 
before a big push. That we got a hundred 
and fifty guns lined up back of our front 
and we’re going to turn on the whole 
Fourth of July celebration some time 
about midnight, and then there won’t be 
any woods left, nor Heinies either. 

“ And if there is, tell him there’s three 
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divisions of American ‘ zulus’ lying back 
there ready to come over with bolos and 
finish up what the guns didn’t do. 

“ Make it serious, you fathead. Act 
scared. Tell him I ain’t aiming to get 
caught with these poor Jerries and get 
buried with a name like Guggenachmidt- 
heimer painted onto my cross.” 

Lem got the idea that Smith was in- 
tending to convey, and in his translation 
probably went him a bit better. 

The news electrified the whole room. 
The soldiers crowded a bit closer to listen 
to Lem’s speech. The officers attempted 
to pass the information off as pure brag- 
gadocio. Philadelphia saw their intent, 
and endeavored to counter. 

“ Tell him, Lem, we don’t care whether 
they believe it or not, but we don’t want 
to stay here. We'll take a chance on giv- 
ing up being rescued just to be alive after 
it’s all over. 

“ Tell him we ain’t got a chance staying 
here, and that I demand my rights as an 
American colonel to be taken to the rear. 
Make it serious. Tell them it’s God’s 
truth, and offer to cross your heart or any- 
thing else the Jerries where you grew up 
out in Wisconsin swear by!” 

Lem did his best. He insisted, gesticu- 
lated, swore, and pointed right and left, 
and up and down. He offered to draw a 
map to show how serious their position 
was. 

“Wait a minute, Lem. Maybe I got 
the orders right here.” Philadelphia 
opened his blouse in a fruitless search for 
American official orders which he knew, of 
course, were non-existent, but the ruse 
made an impression. 

The major asked Lem why his officer 
was so willing to tell them all about the 
attack, when the Germans could take 
means to prevent it and bring up reénforce- 
ments. 

Philadelphia’s mind, working fast as it 
generally did in an emergency, parried this 
point. ‘ 

“ Tell him he’s full of Brazil nuts if he 
thinks he can do anything about it. We 
been planning this attack for a week. The 
guns are in position, and in about one hour 
half of them start to drop everything they 
got right into this Central Park, while the 
other half ’ll be laying a barrage behind 
the woods so that nobody can get in or 
out. There’ll be flank attacks a couple 
of miles along the line. Say, he’s got about 
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as much chance as a cootie has in a de- 
lousing tank.” 

Philadelphia began to believe the story 
himself. 

Lem started to put this into German 
as best he could, when without warning, 
and as if to lend confirmation to his words, 
there was a distant growth in the volume 
of the desultory gun fire, and a second or 
two later they felt the concussion of shells 
landing near by them in the woods. 

Smith looked at Lem in amazement. 

“ Great guns, Lem, maybe we’re giving 
them the right dope!” 

“No, we ain’t,” replied Lem. “ That’s 
some new howitzers they’re trying out.” 

“Well, for the love of Pete don’t tell 
them. Look anxious.” 

Each changed his expression to one of 
grave concern, and stood tense as if waiting 
for the barrage to commence. Up to this 
moment the Germans were somewhat skep- 
tical, even if a bit worried. But this acci- 
dental confirmation of the unlikely story 
that was being given them, put new color 
to the tale. 

The German soldiers in the room, be- 
lieving Lem’s story from the first, needed 
only this confirmation of the shells to be 
absolutely convinced. One, who was ap- 
parently spokesman, addressed the major. 
He became furious, and taking his pistol 
from the table, moved as if to shoot the 
man down. 

The younger officer held his arm and re- 
monstrated. There was an argument be- 
tween them for a few séconds, and then 
the older officer put down his pistol. 

With an angry wave of his arm he or- 
dered the soldiers out of the room. Then, 
changing his mind, he recalled one of them 
and bade him stay in the doorway, his 
loaded rifle directed at the two Americans. 

The latter waited for more shells. This 
was once when they relished and hoped 
for shell fire. But none came. 

“Tell em, Lem, those was just range- 
finding shots,” suggested Smith. 

Lem explained. The major looked cor- 
cerned. He got up from the table and 
motioned to the younger officer to move 
to a corner of the room out of earshot 
of the rest. They conversed seriously, and 
occasionally referred to the story that had 
been told them, as was evidenced by their 
gestures toward the Americans. 

“ What’s the dope, Philly?” asked Lem. 

“T don’t know, but I got them working 
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on it. I’m hoping they'll let us go on the 
promise that we call off the barrage or 
something.” 

“ You're crazier than a Y. M. C. A. pu- 
pil in a gin mill. They'll hold us as hos- 
tages.” 

“©, K., anything. We gave them a 
story, and that’s what they wanted. They 
won’t be using any burning matches on our 
tootsies to get better information. I wish 
somebody’d get anxious again about the 
range of them howitzers. Another lot of 
six-inch shells in here’d be better than a 
letter from General Pershing.” 

The two officers finished and the young- 
er went out, giving an order to the soldier 
to watch the prisoners carefully. The ma- 
jor tramped back and forth behind his 
desk, evidently in the throes of a mighty 
decision. He paid scant heed to the pris- 
oners. 

Then, without warning, a shell burst 
within fifty yards of them. It rattled the 
door of the dugout, blew out the candles, 
and shook down some objects that were on 
a shelf. 

Every one involuntarily ducked down 
until the rattle of the débris of earth and 
trees died down. The guard looked ap- 
prehensively toward the Americans, as he 
relit one of the candles, and the major 
gave them a long, searching glance as if 
finally to confirm their story. 

“ Gee!” said Philadelphia. “ They must 
be reading my thoughts back home!” 

The junior German officer returned with 
two non-commissioned officers and spoke 
to the major. He turned to Lem and 
started questioning him again on the infor- 
mation just given. The cross-examination 
lasted some five minutes. 

Philadelphia was not permitted to di- 
tect Lem during this period, and he was, 
of course, at a complete loss to know what 
was being said, but he reasoned that Lem 
would stick to the main facts as he had 
presented them previously. Finally the 
major turned to the two German sergeants. 

“Take them away,” he ordered in Ger- 
man, and indicated Lem and Philadelphia. 
To Lem he said: 

“Your story is absurd, ridiculous.” 
Then, after a2 moment: “You have no 
Proof of this but your own words.” 

Lem asked permission to talk to his cap- 
tain. It was granted. 

“Listen, Philly, these guys don’t know 
Whether to believe us or not. He says 
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we’re crazy, then he wants proof we’re not. 
Maybe he’s right. We ought to be in 
the cuckoo house.” 


VIII 


THE German non-coms had taken them 
in hand and were waiting further orders 
from their chief, when the door of the 
room opened and a number of soldiers 
came bursting in, headed by the spokes- 
man of the four who had been previously 
ordered out. The major and the junior 
swung their pistols at this belligerent dele- 
gation, and a long argument ensued. 

Philadelphia turned to Lem in amaze- 
ment at this unexpected dénouement, and 
asked what all the rumpus was about. 
“Looks like a strike committee,” he con- 
cluded. 

Lem was having some difficulty in un- 
derstanding what was being said, since all 
the Germans appeared to be talking at 
once. 

“T can’t make it all out, Philly. That 
gang leader talks some funny dialect, half 
German and something else. But they’re 
arguing with the major about what we 
told them. They believe it, and want him 
to do something about it.” 

The dugout was now full of soldiers, all 
of them armed, and in an angry mood. 
The odds were all against the two officers. 
The two non-coms holding the Americans 
had taken no part in the argument, but 
the soldiers had given them orders not to 
interfere. At the height of the argument 
the ringleader turned to Lem and asked 
him a question. 

“He wants me to tell these guys what 
I told the major,” Lem whispered in an 
aside. 

“Go to it, boy. Add the story of Little 
Red Riding Hood with it,” Philadelphia 
urged. 

Lem started to talk, but the major lev- 
eled his pistol at him and told him to be 
quiet. There was a code book on the 
table, and Philadelphia reached for it sud- 
denly and, almost in one movement with 
the reaching, threw it at the major’s pistol. 

It struck the gun sideways, and deflect- 
ed its muzzle so that the shot went into 
the wall, barely missing the men. A sol- 
dier grabbed the major’s arm and pinioned 
it, and told Lem to go ahead. 

Lem, to his credit, did not weave a fan- 
tastic tale. He realized the situation, and 
told the soldiers calmly about the impend- 
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ing attack. The men asked him a few 
questions, and then turned to their officers. 
There was a brief interchange of speeches, 
and the two officers drew apart to talk 
together. 

They then spoke to the men, and the 
major turned to Lem and began speaking. 
He listened in amazement. Philadelphia, 
who could not understand a word, but 
could sense the situation, urgently de- 
manded that Lem translate. 

“All right! All right! Keep your shirt 
on. Let me get this straight,” Lem replied 
impatiently. The major continued, and 
Lem finally turned to Smith. 

“Listen, Philly. Listen to this, for 
cripe’s sake. The old guy’s been explain- 
ing how he’s fought for the Fatherland for 
thirty years, but that he’s through now. 
Says the war is over and lost. That’s the 
first I ever heard of that. I wish they’d 
get on to the fact back at headquarters and 
call it off, with everybody appearing to be 
so willing.” 

“ Never mind the bull of your own,” 
interrupted Philadelphia. ‘‘ What’s the 
officer been saying?” 

“He says there’s no Fatherland now, 
but just staff officers and the crazy Crown 
Prince who wants to slaughter everybody, 
and a lot of Bolsheviki soldiers like these 
men of his. They’ve come in here de- 
manding that they retreat. 

“‘ He’s got only old men tired of fight- 
ing, and boys who don’t want to. They 
can’t get any reénforcements. They’ve 
been hoping to keep it quiet from us over 
there. But they’ve got orders to stay here 
till hell freezes over. 

“The troops behind them are retreat- 
ing back to some new positions, and if he 
retreats he’ll get court-martialed and his 
men shot. That’s as far as he’s got. Wait 
till I get the rest of this confession.” 

He turned back to the major and sig- 
naled for him to go ahead. Instead of do- 
ing so the officer turned to his men, urging 
them apparently to go back to their posi- 
tions. They clamored back at him with- 
out moving. He turned to the younger 
officer and asked him how far the disaffec- 
tion had spread. 

The reply indicated that the whole com- 
mand had in effect rebelled and were de- 
manding that they either retreat or sur- 
render before the American attack came. 
The major grew suddenly older, and then, 
with a gesture of resignation, turned again 
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to Lem, who listened with ill-concealed as- 
tonishment and then turned to Smith. 

“Do you know what they want to do? 
They want to surrender—the whole lot of 
them! The old guy says he won’t retreat, 
and that he would rather turn his old gang 
over to us than let them go to the rear and 
start a mutiny, maybe, back there. He’s 
got more alibis than you had when you 
were A. W. O. L. last spring. 

“He says everything is gefritz, and he 
might as well turn in his sword to us, to 
save his men from getting killed in our at- 
tack or getting slaughtered by the Heinies 
behind them who’ve got orders to shoot 
any of this left-behind gang if they start 
to come back unhurt.” 

Philadelphia listened with satisfaction to 
the result of what he had originally in- 
tended as a bolstering up of his own nerve. 
That such a request should have been 
made was far beyond his original thought, 
but now that it had happened, it all seemed 
a logical conclusion. He decided that in 
any future telling of the tale, he would 
make it obvious that such had been his 
original intention right from the first. 

Lem continued. 

“They want your word as an officer— 
an officer, you hear that, you big bum— 
that you'll take their parole and see that 
the men get over to our trenches O. K. 
The men ’Il all come, providing you guar- 
antee that they’ll get good treatment— 
some of them got circulars that’s been 
dropped over the line, signed by Pershing, 
promising three squares a day and a ticket 
back to the States with a job in a 
brewery!” 

“For Pete’s sake, Lem,” urged Phila- 
delphia, “promise them anything. Tell 
him we'll introduce him to Black Jack 
himself. Tell him I’m perfectly willing to 
treat him right. And listen, too—don’t for- 
get yourself that I seem to be the boy 
orator of the U. S. A. and A. E. F., per- 
suading these squareheads to come back 
with us.” 

“Yes? Well, you’d have been in a hell 
of a fix if I hadn’t been here to put them 
pearls of wisdom of yours into German! 
Don’t forget that, either, when they’re 
hanging the Congressional Medal on us.” 

Lem assured the group that all promises 
would be kept, and that it was a simple 
matter to cross over, since they had a spe- 
cial signal that would prevent them being 
fired upon. The German soldiers received 
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this information with satisfaction, and 
looked inquiringly at their officers. The 
major, who had listened intently, pondered 
a moment, then drew himself up, saluted 
Philadelphia, and tendered his pistol as a 
gesture of surrender. 

Smith returned the salute, and took the 
pistol. Up to this moment he had felt 
none of the pathos that was in the situa- 
tion, but the major’s salute and turning 
over of his gun brought to Philadelphia a 
sudden feeling of the unfairness of the 
whole business. 

He saw a venerable soldier, honored by 
years of service, deliberately casting every- 
thing aside that he had been taught and 
had cherished. Philadelphia felt a su- 
preme contempt for the German soldiers 
who had forced this act upon their com- 
mander. 

“The dirty swine,” he said to Lem, 
“lying down on their officers this way! 
For two cents I’d tell them to get to hell 
out in those trenches and fight us till we 
brought up a whole brigade of Yanks to 
take them.” 

He pictured the major, formerly a com- 
mander probably of brave, stalwart troops, 
now in command of a Bolshevik bunch of 


boys and old men whom he thought he was 
trying to save both from disgrace and 
death. And now the major was through, 
turning his back on his country that he 
could no longer serve. 

The gesture of the pistol brought to 
Philadelphia a feeling of shame for the 


first time. This man was a brave veteran, 
as his ribbons testified. He, Philadelphia, 
was merely a fresh sergeant, trying out 
some low-grade trickery. 

For a moment he had a wild desire to 
tell the truth; then the thought came to 
him that he, too, was serving a country, 
and that he must use wile and guile to save 
his own life and that of his comrades who 
would be surely forced to attack the wood 
before long. But he returned the gun, bid- 
ding Lem: 

“Tell him to keep his gat, but none of 
his men can take arms with them. Have 
him collect the side arms of his officers. 
Ask him how many are going on this sight- 
seeing trip to the A. E. F.” 

Lem translated and replied: 

“He wants to take about two hundred 
men, I figure.” 

“That’s too many,” replied Smith. 
“We'd all get shot up crossing over to the 
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lines. They’d think it was a put-up game. 
Tell him the best I can do is twenty, in- 
cluding all officers, on the first trip. 

“Then, when we get over, the rest can 
keep coming till he moves their whole army 
if he wants. They can start ten minutes 
after we leave. And tell him to make it 
snappy. I ain’t got all night to wait here 
while he packs up his trunk.” 

Lem turned to Smith with: “It’s too 
bad, Philly, about your being so busy.” 

Orders were given by the major, and a 
few minutes later they all moved outside 
the dugout. An orderly carried the ma- 
jor’s personal effects. Other officers joined 
them, all men of advanced years, tired and 
weary with four years’ fighting. 

They were convinced that the war would 
be shortly ended in German capitulation, 
and they sought only assurance that they 
would be alive when peace came to rejoin 
their families. The major led the way back 
toward the trenches. 

“Tell him we got to go back just the 
way we came,” ordered Philadelphia. 
“‘ They’ll be expecting us back at that ma- 
chine gun emplacement, and won’t fire.” 


IX 


THEIR guide turned at Lem’s direction, 
and they were soon at the edge of the 
wood. They walked across the open space 
behind the trenches and the major called 
a halt, while he sent the officers up and 
down to notify the men. 

“Do you think this is all true, Lem?” 
asked Philadelphia. “It’s too easy. 
There’s a catch in it.” 

“That’s what you said about coming 
over in the first place. These Jerries are 
O. K. And say, Philly, think of it! We 
are capturing the whole woods and bring- 
ing two hundred prisoners. We'll get 
enough medals out of this to plate a bat- 
tleship!” 

“‘ Well, we got to think up a better story 
than this fairy tale I been telling them. 
There ain’t no glory nor medals in that, 
for nobody ’ll believe these Heinies were 
so cuckoo. We ought to have been wound- 
ed somehow. Well, maybe we will be be- 
fore we get this gang over the ice.” 

Three rockets went up from the Ameri- 
can line, arched high in the black vault 
above, and burst into brilliant stars of 
color. 

““What’s going on, Lem?” asked Phila- 
delphia. 
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“T guess headquarters is asking for re- 
enforcements to rescue their handsome 
Captain Smith,” said Lem, and then, in 
a lower voice: “ They’re probably signal- 
ing some airplane where our line is.” 

“Well, it’s good acting for us,’ com- 
mented Smith, watching the major, who 
had noted the rockets and watched them 
intently until the last spark died out. He 
turned questioningly. 

“ Give him something about hurrying,” 
directed Philadelphia. ‘Tell him the bar- 
rage ought to start pretty soon.” 

Lem translated, and the major looked 
anxiously for his officers.) They returned 
shortly, and after some short conversation 
with them, the major turned to Lem. 

“ Tell your captain,” he directed in Ger- 
man, “ that I would ask a favor.” 

He unfastened the ribbons from his 
blouse and put them in a small box which 
he had taken from his pocket, handing it 
to Smith. 

“These are my medals. I cannot have 
them witness what I am about to do, nor 
would I have your superiors regard me as 
other than a tired old man, weary of a 
business in which he had neither talent nor 
experience. I ask that you keep them as 
a memento—that you keep them until the 
day when you, perhaps, shall be an old 
soldier worn out by fighting in a lost and 
inglorious cause.” 

Philadelphia took the medals reluctant- 
ly, and put them in his blouse. He had 
long wanted such trinkets, and would have 
paid dearly for them. Now they were 
wormwood and gall. But he had no time 
to consider a reply. 

The major gave an order, and they 
moved across the trench into the open land 
between the lines. Lem cautioned all to 
fall flat at the first sign of a flare, and he 
and Philadelphia took their place at the 
head as guides. 

They came to the first shell crater, and 
Philadelphia walked around it. 

“To hell with them shell holes, now, 
Lem! I’m going to walk around them. Let 
the Jerries swim them. It ’ll take any 
chance of their changing into fighting men 
out of them.” 

In fifteen minutes they reached within 
two hundred feet of the American trenches, 
without challenge and without casualty. 
The woods were, of course, silent, but from 
either side an occasional burst of firing 
poured forth at nothing in particular. 
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“It’s about time we hailed our gang,” 
said Philadelphia, “and told them who’s 
going to give them a surprise party.” 

Lem agreed, and Smith called out 
through the dark. 

“Three Hundredth Infantry, hello! 
We’re bringin’ in—” 

He was interrupted by the whistle of a 
German shell, and ducked down. Almost 
simultaneously he heard its swish in the 
mud near by, and its explosion nearly burst 
his eardrums. He thought he was falling 
into a deep pit, and then came blackness 
and unconsciousness. 

After an unguessed interval he felt some 
one working over him, digging away the 
mud and débris that virtually covered his 
figure. He stirred and groaned. Then he 
heard Lem’s voice: 

“Come on, Philly. You hurt?” 

He struggled into a sitting posture, and 
moved his legs. 

“T don’t know, Lem. I ought to be. I 
feel as if somebody dropped me off the 
Flatiron Building. What hit me?” 

“T don’t know. Some Jerry shell. It 
knocked me out, too. I come to lying 
across your legs. Lucky we just got the 
blast of it.” 

“‘Where’s our parade?” Philadelphia 
painfully got to his feet and looked around 
through the darkness. “‘ How long we been 
here?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Lem. “ It 
must be the same night. The Lord knows 
where them Heinies went to.” 

A shout came from directly in front of 
them. 

“Halt! Who’s there? Answer or we 
fire.” 

“That’s our trench,” said Lem. 
“Friend. It’s Schneider, of headquarters,” 
he called. “We got a bunch of Heinie 
prisoners.” 

There was a laugh from the trench. 

“The hell you say! Where have you 
been all night? The prisoners came in 
three hours ago. Advance and be recog- 
nized!” 

They went forward, crawled painfully 
through the wire, and advanced to the top 
of the trench, sensing the loaded muzzles 
that were pointing at them. A flash light 
was turned quickly on them, and off 
again. 

“Sure enough, it’s Schneider and that 
other guy,” called a voice. ‘ Welcome to 
our city. You look like the Wreck of the 
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Hesperus. Did you get across to the Jer- 
ries?” 

Lem turned to Philadelphia in conster- 
nation. Were they to get no credit for the 
night’s work? 

‘“‘ Where are our prisoners?” he demand- 
ed. “We had about two hundred of 
them.” 

They jumped down into the trench. 

“Your prisoners?” asked the machine 
gun sergeant. “You're crazy. Them 
Jerries came across by themselves with 
their own major leading them. A shell 
scared them to death, and they bleated 
their way in, calling ‘ Kamerad’ like a lot 
of phonographs. Must have been three 
hundred of them. We opened on them at 
first, but didn’t do much damage.” 

“ Say,” returned Lem earnestly, ‘“ we 
captured them birds all by ourselves; 
brought them over after an awful night. 
We'd have led them in ourselves if we 
hadn’t got hit by that shell.” 

“Tell it to the marines. You're both 
cuckoo. Run along before I take you in 
for deserting or something. Them prison- 
ers came by themselves and are back in 
pens by this time.” 


Philadelphia pulled Lem away from fur- 
ther argument, and started back along the 
trench. 

“What do you know about that, Phil- 


ly?” Lem expostulated. ‘‘ Come on, we'll 
see the colonel and get them Jerries to own 
up to who captured them.” 

Philadelphia, strangely thoughtful now, 
reached for a match in his blouse and en- 
countered the box of German medals. 

“Listen, Lem,” he said. “ Just tell the 
colonel that the wood is empty if he wants 
to grab it, but don’t say anything that ’d 
let that poor old Heinie major know how 
we faked him. He’ll find it out if they 
call him up. 

“We didn’t do anything to get any 
medals about, and I ain’t generally modest 
neither. That old boy was in earnest. He 
was O. K. trying to save his men. And 
it ’d break his heart if he found out that 
it was all bluff. 

“Honest, I’m talkin’ serious, Lem. 
Don’t do it. Ill deny everything if you 
do. And I’m going to see he gets his tin- 
ware back. I’ll take my Iron Crosses by 
straight fighting. I ain’t so proud of that 
job. If he’d been a stuck-up Jerry ser- 
geant, now, that ’d been different.” 

THE 
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Lem turned in a violent outburst of re- 
crimination. 

“Why, you poor fish! You sobbing 
flatfoot! With a chance like this — two 
hundred prisoners—four officers—” He 
stopped in sheer amazement. 

“Yes, I know, Lem,” argued Philadel- 
phia; “ but listen—do you remember what 
that old bird said when he surrendered? 
He said we might be old soldiers ourselves 
some day. Maybe we will, Lem, and 
we’d want to die thinking we did our best 
and wasn’t bamboozled. 

“ Let old snooklefritz have his little ali- 
bi. Whzet’s the use of breaking his heart 
after he’s spent all his life soldiering by 
letting him know that he pulled an awful 
boner and that we tricked him? 

“We can get medals fighting for them. 
And, besides, you haven’t got much say in 
this thing, anyway. I did all the think- 
ing and pulled off the idea. Psychology, 
it was. All you did was sling what I said 
into German for them to understand.” 

Lem Schneider grunted in complete dis- 
gust. 

“All right, then; all right. But the 
next time you go raiding trenches in Ger- 
many, you want to go in a Ford Peace 
Ship or join the Salvation Army. Guys 
with schmierkase hearts like yours ought 
to keep out of the army. And listen, how 
do you know that that Fritzie wasn’t work- 
ing psychology on you when he turned 
over them medals and made that sob 
speech? How do you know, huh?” 

Philadelphia Smith thought a moment. 
It was a new angle. 

“Well, maybe he did, Lem, but if he 
did he was a better psychologer than me, 
and he ought to get credit for that. But 
nix on getting that old guy up on the car- 
pet to prove our story. You can’t use me 
or him as a witness. 

“Pll see that he gets this tinware of his 
back, somehow. I don’t want it, and I 
wouldn’t trust you with it. I’m going back 
to my outfit. But before I go, listen to 
this: they’re giving a hell of a lot of medals 
back in the States, and here, too, to guys 
that won them just talking. I don’t want 
to get mine that way. I want to win them 
fighting, and I know you do, too.” 

“ Mebbe I do,” Lem Schneider said non- 
committally. ‘‘ Mebbe I don’t.” 

“Well, by-by, Lem, you big bum!” 

“So long, Philly, old scout!” 

END 











The Tropic Moon 


A REVEALING TALE OF MOONLIGHT AND ROMANCE, WHICH 
SHOWS THAT IT IS POSSIBLE TO GET AN OVER- 
DOSE OF THE SERIOUS THINGS OF LIFE 


By John Peter Toohey 


OM PERKINS was entranced. Prob- 

I ably the moonlight had something 

to do with his mood. Somehow he 
forgot that he was sitting out a dance on 
the Emersons’ side porch with June Cros- 
by, and that the asphalt pavement of Ma- 
ple Avenue and the humdrum realities of 
a workaday world lay just beyond the box 
hedge that bordered the lawn. He fancied 
himself on the promenade deck of a great 
ocean liner, bound for some far-flung land 
of romance. The dark-haired girl at his 
side was a young Russian princess travel- 
ing incognito, whom a kindly fate had gra- 
ciously permitted to cross his path. 

“Don’t you love moonlight?” the prin- 
cess inquired softly. ‘ Doesn’t it sort of 
soften and spiritualize everything, if you 
know what I mean?” 

Tom sighed deeply. 

“That’s just it,’ he murmured. “It 
spiritualizes everything. That’s a wonder- 
ful way of putting it, but then you—you 
have a wonderful way of putting every- 
thing. Why, you’re—you’re wonderful 
yourself!” 

“ Ah!” the princess breathed. 

Strange, he thought, how quickly mere 
acquaintance ripens into friendship, or 
something more, on shipboard! On shore 
he knew that two days after meeting a 
lovely girl like this he wouldn’t have pro- 
gressed conversationally beyond a few 
monosyllabic grunts; but out here on the 
calm sea, away irom the stupid conven- 
tions of the little world in which he lived, 
he felt himself expanding. He looked into 
the languorous dark eyes of his compan- 
ion, and in the silvery radiance of the 
moonlight they seemed to soften. He felt 
a warm, slender hand touch his, and his 
heart pounded furiously. 


“You're a dear, dear boy!” June whis- 
pered. 

He was lost! Little quivers of nervous 
excitement ran up and down his spine, and 
moisture oozed on his forehead. 

“‘So are you,” he murmured. “ That is, 
I mean to say—well, of course, what I 
mean to say is not that you’re a dear boy. 
You’re a—a—a dear girl!” 

The slender hand closed upon his own, 
and for a delicious moment or two the soft 
pressure was almost intolerably intoxicat- 
ing. Then the hand was withdrawn, slow- 
ly, reluctantly. 

“ Conrad’s so wonderful about moon- 
light, and the night, and the stars, and so 
on,” she remarked dreamily. 

“Ts he?” inquired Tom, suddenly dis- 
turbed at the intrusion of a probable rival’s 
name. ‘“ Conrad—I guess I don’t know 
him, do I?” 

“You must. Of course you’ve read him, 
haven’t you?” 

“Read him? Then he isn’t—oh, you 
mean—” he floundered foolishly. 

“ Joseph Conrad, of course.” 

“Oh, Joseph Conrad! I thought you 
meant—oh, Joseph Conrad!” 

The name had only a vague connotation 
to him, but the emphasis he placed upon 
his repetition of it implied an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the work of its distin- 
guished bearer. 

“Remember where he speaks of the 
night as ‘hanging like a splendid dra- 

ry J ale 

“No—I can’t exactly remember that.” 

“ And where he tells of a little ship 
sleeping—isn’t that adorable?—a sleeping 
ship ‘ wrapped up in a scented mantle of 
starlight and silence.’ Could anything be 
more perfect than that?” 
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“No,” said Tom judicially. “I don’t 
think anything could be. I guess that’s 
just what you say—just about perfect.” 

He was becoming disturbed. What was 
the idea of bringing a darned literary dis- 
cussion into a situation like this? 

“Isn’t it wonderful to be able to write 
things like that?” she continued. “I often 
say that after all literature is the only thing 
that Jasts—the only really important thing 
in life. It’s permanent, you know—that is, 
good literature. Everything else fades 
away in time—business, and buildings, and 
people, and so on; but good literature is 
immortal. Did you ever think of that?” 

“No, I didn’t, but now that you say it 
I know it’s true. That’s right! Nothing 
lasts except literature—good literature.” 

“T’m glad you understand,” she whis- 
pered, letting her hand linger on his for 
another delectable moment. “I _ just 
couldn’t become—well, interested in any- 
body who didn’t love literature, and I’ve 
often said that I couldn’t really care for 
any one who couldn’t write. Of course, I 
don’t mean that he would have to be a 
genius or anything like that, but he would 
have to feel the urge, the impulse to create, 
to play with words.” 

Tom felt uncomfortable again. He sud- 
denly became aware of the whir of passing 
motor cars on the avenue, and for the first 
time in ten minutes he could hear the 
echoes of gay laughter and the wailing 
whine of the jazz orchestra inside the 
house. He was back on shore, and life was 
earnest once more. 

“Of course,” she inquired, “you feel 
that impulse sometimes, don’t you — the 
impulse to create, to fashion a dream world 
of your own and set it down on paper?” 

“Oh, yes,” he replied hopelessly. “TI 
get that feeling—I get it a lot sometimes.” 

“T’m so glad!” she murmured. “I 
hope you'll act on it. No matter how hard 
it seems at first, persevere, and you'll find 
it easier and easier as you go on. The 
desire, the wish to achieve—that’s the im- 
portant thing. I’m so glad to meet some 
one so understanding, some one whom I 
can influence and encourage, some one 
who’s interested in something more impor- 
tant than mere business and money mak- 
ing and such sordid things. We're going 
to be great pals!” 

Her hand lingered on Tom’s arm, and 
he felt a barely perceptible squeeze. The 
wail of the orchestra receded, and he was 
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at sea again, bound for the Isles of the 
Blessed. The moonlight threw a soft radi- 
ance over her small, piquant face, and a 
vagrant breeze toyed enchantingly with her 
dark hair. 

“What kind of literature —that is, I 
mean to say—what kind of writing do you 
like best?” he inquired tremulously. 

“Romance,” she murmured; “ romance 
in some far corner of the world—‘ some- 
where east of Suez’ — Java or India or 
Siam—tropical nights, and_ spice-laden 
breezes, and wild, passionate brown wom- 
en, and tall, handsome English planters 
falling under their spell, and the mystery 
of the jungle, and—oh, you must know 
what I mean!” 

She paused, breathless. Tom gulped. 

“Sure!” he gasped. “I’ve seen it in 
the movies—romance, tropical romance.” 

The screen door opening on the front 
porch banged noisily, and reality crashed 
in on Tom once more. Around the corner 
came Eddy Weston, with Winnie Andrews 
clinging closely to him. Tom started up 
guiltily. He wished he was in Java or 
Siam or some place like that. 

“We thought we’d find you two out 
here,” said Eddy. ‘ Nice little moon we’re 
having to-night!” 

He laughed. It was a coarse, vulgar 
laugh, and Tom felt that it was singularly 
ill timed. He stood up awkwardly. Eddy 
Weston claimed his companion. 

“T think I have the next dance with you, 
Miss Crosby,” he said. ‘I guess maybe 
you feel like dancing this one, after listen- 
ing to this simp’s line of stuff!” 

“‘ Aw, mushmelons!” remarked Tom. 

Despite the wealth of feeling he put into 
his voice, this biting retort seemed utterly 
inadequate. The charming Miss Crosby 
flew to his aid. 

“We've been having a perfectly wonder- 
ful time,” she remarked crushingly, “ dis- 
cussing literature and life and other things 
that you might not understand, Mr. Wes- 
ton. I’d much rather dance with you than 
even try to discuss them with some one 
who isn’t a kindred soul.” 

Eddy Weston laughed raucously again. 

“T’ve often wondered what Tom was,” 
he gurgled. “I never suspected he was 
anything like that! Wait till the gang 
hears about it. They’ll be tickled pink. 
Well, good-by, dear little kindred soul!” 

He caught the fascinating Miss Crosby 
by the arm and swung her away. She 
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threw a sympathetic smile at Tom as she 
disappeared around the corner of the porch. 
That young gentleman felt supremely ri- 
diculous as he turned to face Winnie An- 
drews. She was tight-lipped and pale. 

“T suppose you think it’s smart, Tom 
Perkins,” she spluttered, “ bringing me to 
a dance and then making a fool out of me 
just because a little New York vamp has 
made a fool out of you!” 

“What do you mean—a New York 
vamp?” he retorted. “ Just because a girl 
takes an interest in literature and the seri- 
ous things of life, and decides she wants 
to talk about them, instead of concerning 
herself with petty things like dancing and 
jazz, you call her a vamp! I guess you 
and the other girls here in Benton are jeal- 
ous of her just because she does take an 
interest in the serious things of life!” 

Winnie stamped her foot angrily. 

“If you say another word about the se- 
rious things of life, I’ll scream!” she 
warned him. “I guess I know something 
about the serious things of life myself, and 
one of them is being taken to a dance and 
humiliated in the presence of all your 
friends! Let me tell you that I’m not go- 
ing to stand for it! You’re going to take 
me inside, and you’re going to dance every 
dance with me from now on, and if I 
catch you talking to your kindred soul 
again I’ll do something desperate!” 

“ But say, Winnie, you don’t—” 

“ After to-night,” she went on inexor- 
ably, “ you can fling yourself away on her, 
if you want to, and you won’t find me cry- 
ing on your doorstep, but I’ll be double- 
darned if I’ll let you get away with it with 
every one in town looking on!” 

Tom involuntarily backed away. He 
was a little scared. This was a new mood 
for Winnie. He didn’t attempt further 
conversation, but followed her docilely into 
the Emersons’ drawing-room, and she saw 
to it that he stuck closely to her for the 
rest of the night. 

Out of the corner of his eye he occasion- 
ally caught glimpses of the adorable Miss 
Crosby dancing in the arms of other young- 
sters, and a strange jealousy invaded his 
soul. Vulgar nobodies with no thought 
beyond baseball scores and such trifles! 
What right had they to close contact with 
this frail, delicate divinity, whose thoughts 
were attuned to higher things, whose real 
inner self was perhaps at that moment 
roaming the dark forests of the Malay 
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Peninsula, or maybe Borneo, in quest of 
the will-o’-the-wisp of romance? 

Winnie gave him a parting thrust when 
she said good night at the iron gate that 
barred the entrance to her home. 

“IT hope she makes you suffer!” she said 
bitterly. “I hope she makes you drink 
gall and wormwood!”’ 

Tom wasn’t quite sure what this bever- 
age was, but he felt that it must be some- 
thing fearfully unpleasant. He wouldn’t 
mind drinking it, he told himself, as he 
walked dreamily home, if it would please 
June Crosby. He would do anything to 
please her. He wondered when he could 
meet her again in the moonlight, discuss 
literature and life and romance, feel the 
lingering caress of her slender fingers, and 
watch the breeze play with her hair. 

He sighed, and almost bumped into a 
policeman who was loitering in the shadow 
of a great elm on Taylor Avenue. 

“What’s the matter, young fellow— 
walkin’ in your sleep?” inquired a rough 
voice. 

Tom stopped and laughed nervously. 

“It’s quite all right, officer,” he ex- 
plained. “I’m wide awake. I was just 
sort of thinking.” 

“ Thinkin’, is it? Faith and it’s bad 
gin, more likely, or maybe it’s moonstruck 
you are. Get along home with you!” 

Moonstruck—that was it! Tom moved. 
on dreamily. The tropic moon—Java, 
Borneo, Singapore, Ceylon! He would 
look up the map in that old school geogra- 
phy and get the names of some other places 
to talk to her about. The words of a song 
from last year’s varsity show drifted into 
his mind, and he hummed softly: 

“ Just the moon, dear, and you, 
And we'll spoon, dear, and do 
What true lovers ne’er rue 

In the springtime of youth!” 

It wasn’t much of a song. He had 
thought it silly when he heard the words 
at the first rehearsal, but now it seemed 
exquisitely enchanting. He would sing it 
to her in the moonlight. He hummed it 
over again, putting a yearning tenderness 
into the words “moon” and “ you” and 
“ spoon.” 

II 


THE next morning, when June called up 
from the Emersons’, whose house guest she 
was, Tom wasn’t able to give proper ex- 
pression to the feelings that surged within 
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him. His mother was sewing within five 
feet of the telephone, and his remarks were, 
of necessity, terse and impersonal. 

“‘T just wanted to be sure that you were 
going to take me seriously,” she said sweet- 
ly. ‘“ About writing, I mean.” 

“Oh, yes—I understand!” he replied, 
but he didn’t quite. 

“ Vou’d better start to-day!” 

“ Start what?” inquired Tom, a little be- 
wildered. 

“ Why, writing, of course—putting your 
dream world on paper—giving your soul 
wings.” 

“Oh, that!” said Tom, distinctly dis- 
turbed. 

“Yes, that. You want me to be your 
inspiration, don’t you?” 

“Oh, sure! I think you’re— well, I 
guess maybe you know.” 

He glanced hopelessly at his mother. 
That discreet lady dropped an arched eye- 
brow and directed her gaze diligently to 
her embroidery. 

“ T hope I do,” continued the even voice; 
“but you’ve got to prove how much I 
mean to you. You've got to begin to do 
creative work.” 

T'll start—well, 


“Oh, I will, all right! I 
T’ll start just as soon as I see you again 


and talk things over. Maybe we could go 
for a drive or something to-night.” 

“Oh, no—that’s impossible!” Her tone 
was emphatic. “ You’ve got to begin first, 
and then, when you’ve finished the first 
piece—I think a short story would be best 
—then we’ll go off into the silences some- 
where and discuss it.” 

“ But I don’t know exactly how to be- 
gin. I’ve never had any practice. I just 
have to talk things over with you again.” 

“ Romance!” she murmured. “ Re- 
member what I said last night—wild, 
brown women and the forest and tall Eng- 
lishmen and the tropic moon. Use your 
imagination. Good-by-y-y!” 

She drew out her farewell with a linger- 
ing, half humorous, half tender slowness 
that left Tom in a daze of delight as she 
hung up the receiver. Mrs. Perkins broke 
the tense silence that followed. 

“Who was that, Tom?” she inquired. 
“T don’t think I recognized the voice when 
I answered. It wasn’t Winnie, was it?” 

“T should say not,” he replied. “ It was 
somebody entirely different—entirely and 
completely different.” 


“That’s interesting,” remarked his 
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mother, smiling. ‘I didn’t know you two 
had quarreled. Pardon me for intruding, 
but just what is it you’ve never had any 
practice at that she seems to want you to 
do?” 

“‘T hope you'll pardon me if I don’t re- 
ply,” he said haughtily. “I guess there 
are some confidences between men and 
women that even a mother is not entitled 
to know anything about!” 

He rose and stalked out of the room 
with his head high in the air. Mrs. Per- 
kins, looking after him, wondered if all 
eighteen-year-old sons were a problem to 
their mothers. She smiled a bit wistfully. 
Men and women. He was getting on! 

That night, at dinner, Tom startled the 
family with a remark which seemed to 
have no special pertinence to anything in 
the conversation that immediately preced- 
ed it. 

“ After all, dad,” he said, addressing his 
father in a tone of great solemnity, “ cre- 
ative work—-veal creative work is the finest 
thing a man can do. Don’t you agree with 
that view?” 

Mr. Perkins dropped his salad fork and 
looked up, bewildered. 

““Why—why, yes, I suppose it is,” he 
agreed. ‘‘ What’s the idea, sneaking up 
on me unawares with a question like that?” 

Tom quietly ignored the chuckle which 
accompanied this last observation. 

“IT just wanted to sound you out,” he 
replied. “I wanted to see if you were 
sympathetic to—to—well, to the general 
idea of the importance in life of creative 
work. I just wanted to see if you agreed 
that business and money making and such 
sordid things are nothing compared to 
something that you—well, something that 
you can put your soul into.” 

“‘ What’s the idea of the soul stuff, dear- 
est?” inquired Vivian Perkins, fixing her 
brother with a quizzical eye. ‘‘ Who’s the 
woman in the case?” 

“You attend to your own little affairs 
and leave more important things to those 
who can appreciate them!” replied Tom 
crushingly. He turned once more to his 
father. ‘Then you do agree with what 
I’ve said, dad?” 

“ Well, yes, in a way,” replied Mr. Per- 
kins guardedly; “ only you’d better get the 
notion out of your head that money mak- 
ing isn’t important. You can put your 
soul into it, too. I’ve had to. Say, what’s 
the idea of getting all worked up about it? 
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You aren’t thinking of going in for paint- 
ing, or lace making, or anything like that, 
are you?” 

Tom rose from the table with fine dig- 
nity. 

“T think a man should be entitled to 
serious attention from his own family when 
he tries to discuss serious matters with 
them in a serious way,” he said grandly. 
“J shall not bother you again with such 
things!” 

“Oh, say, old man, don’t get huffy 
about it!” His father’s voice was anxious- 
ly conciliatory. “I was only kidding.” 

“Tom Perkins, come back here and eat 
your dessert!” ordered Mrs. Perkins, in- 
sistently strident. 

Tom had reached the hall. They could 
hear him muttering: 

“ Eat your dessert —eat your dessert! 
That’s fine, that is—dessert at a time like 
this!” 

There was bitter scorn in his voice. 
Presently they heard him stamping heavi- 
ly upstairs. 

“‘ Dear me, what on earth is it mow?” in- 
quired Mrs. Perkins, seeming prepared for 
the worst. 

“Growing pains, mother,” replied her 
husband. ‘“ Minor ailments—acute, but 
nothing really serious.” 


III 


Ir was nearly midnight when Tom 
emerged from his room and tiptoed down- 
stairs and out into the street to mail a let- 
ter. Its composition had caused him more 
travail of spirit than had the introductory 
paragraphs of “ Red Lips ”—described in 
the subtitle as “A Tale of Passion ”— 
which lay on the table in his room, scrawled 
with a soft lead pencil and heavily inter- 
lined. 

The letter saluted its intended recipient 
as “ My Beautiful Inspiration,” and con- 
tinued: 


Sitting here in the quietness of my room, I go 
back in reverie to my “night of nights ”—by 
which I mean, of course, last mght. I seem to 
see again your dark eyes and your lovely face, 
and to hear your musical voice inspiring me to 
the better and more artistic things of life. Sit- 
ting here in reverie, I realize as I never have real- 
ized before that such things are the real things 
of life, and that everything else is but idle chaff. 
And so, with your dark eyes and your dear, lovely 
voice ever in my mind, I have embarked on a 
new career, in the hope that I may prove worthy 
of the great faith you are placing in me. 

I have begun my literary labors, and hope 
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that my humble efforts in this direction will meet 
with the sincere approval of one of whom, sitting 
here in the quietness of my room, I have dared 
to think as my beautiful inspiration. I hope 
that you will not continue to be adamant in re- 
fusing me the privilege and pleasure of talking 
with you and seeing you face to face, not in a 
mere reverie as at the present time. The result 
of my literary labors would, I am sure, be more 
artistic if I could meet you face to face, as I 
said before, and not in a mere reverie. Please let 
me hear from you, and please try and not be too 
cruel or harsh to one who dares to sign himself 
Your very devoted admirer, 
Tuomas DENBY PERKINS. 


“ Red Lips” began to take form slowly 
the next morning. The final draft of the 
opening paragraphs, as viewed in the cold, 
clear light of day, seemed even more ef- 
fective than they had the night before. 
Tom read them over with a thrill of satis- 
faction before he resumed his “ literary 
labors ”’: 


Suki was a wild creature of passion. Her red 
lips glowed brightly in the clear moonlight that 
beat upon the cleared space in front of the 
thatched hut, which nestled amid the swaying 
palm trees like an infant in the arms of its mother. 
She hummed a fierce, passionate love song and 
her voluptuous body swayed like the trees in 
wild, passionate abandon. It was barbaric, but 
it was beautiful. 

There was just cause for her abandon. Rich- 
ard Tarbox, the handsome English planter from 
a near-by  plantation—-wild, devil-may-care 
“Dicky,” as his close friends called him—was 
keeping a tryst with her this night. Soon she 
would be snuggled in his fierce grasp an:] would 
find herself practically inarticulate because of the 
warm, pulsating kisses which she would find him 
implanting on those glowing red lips—those red 
lips that were the mad desire of every white man 
within a radius of perhaps a hundred and twenty- 
five or thirty miles. 

Suddenly she paused in her wild, passionate 
dance and the fierce, passionate love song died 
on her red lips. She gave a startled shriek of 
joy and sprang to the edge of the clearing. He 
was standing there in the moonlight—tall, hand- 
some, debonair, and virile. 

“My Deecky man!” she murmured quaintly, 
puckering those glowing red lips in preparation 
for a wild kiss of delight. 

In another moment she was held like a vise 
by arms so strong that they could throttle a 
tiger should the occasion for doing so arise, and 
impassioned kisses were falling like tropical rain 
on those glowing red lips. 


Tom wasn’t exactly sure where he was 
going from there, but he felt that he was 
certainly on his way. Of course, there 
would have to be a “ menace.” There al- 
ways was one in the movies and in the ro- 
mantic novels that he had read. Should 
it be another man—a villainous half-caste 
—a Portuguese half-caste, perhaps? Half- 
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castes, he remembered, almost always 
seemed to be half Portuguese. He vaguely 
wondered why. 

Perhaps another woman would be bet- 
ter. That was it, another woman—a beau- 
tiful white woman with soulful eyes and 
long dark hair—‘ long dark hair as black 
as the sable night of the tropics.” Darned 
good, that! Tom murmured the phrase 
over again lovingly—‘ long dark hair as 
black as the sable night of the tropics.” 
Suki, in a wild fit of jealousy, would knife 
her, and would discover, when it was too 
late, that she was Richard Tarbox’s wife. 
Her lover would turn from her in disgust, 
and she, poor, wretched, disillusioned little 
savage, would kill herself in despair, her 
glowing red lips murmuring his name to 
the end. 

Tom picked up his pencil and plunged 
once more into the throes of authorship. 

Mrs. Perkins was disturbed when he re- 
fused to eat any lunch. 

“He’s upstairs, writing, Vivian,” she 
told her daughter. “I can’t understand it. 
He never writes. You know very well how 
I have to urge him for days and days, every 
year, to write three lines to acknowledge 
his poor dear grandfather’s Christmas pres- 
ent. What can it possibly be?” 

Vivian determined to investigate. She 
found her brother distraught and nervous. 
He snatched up the penciled pages at her 
entrance and turned them face down on 
the table. 

“‘ What’s the general idea?” she inquired 
mockingly. “Is this what you were talk- 
ing to dad about last night? Are you ex- 
ternalizing your soul or something?” 

“You get out of here!” he blazed. “I 
guess, if I want to externalize my soul, I 
have a perfect right to do it without any 
interference from you or any other prying 
member of this family! I guess this is a 
free country, and not Russia or Turkey 
or any place like that. You get out of here 
and attend to your own affairs!” 

She laughed irritatingly. 

“ All right, all right,” she repHed. “ Far 
be it from me to interfere with the soul 
strivings of genius. Mother was worried 
because you didn’t want to eat anything. 
She doesn’t understand that starving gen- 
iuses always do the best work. Too bad 
you haven’t an attic to write in—a nice, 
dirty one, with the plaster coming off the 
walls and a few broken window panes!” 

She dodged a book which he flung at 
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her and slammed the door behind her. 
Tom sighed resignedly. He supposed that 
all writers, at the beginning of their ca- 
reers, were cursed by unsympathetic rela- 
tives. He supposed he would have to put 
up with it. Fortunately there was some 
one who understood, some one who sym- 
pathized. He remembered a pair of dark 
eyes, an entrancing and piquant smile, and 
a lovely soft voice. “ Red Lips” once 
more engrossed his entire attention. 

A scented note written on delicate blue 
paper came in the mail the next morning, 
and his heart pounded again as he read it: 


My DEAR, DEAR FRIEND: 

I wish I could make you understand how 
much your dear letter meant to me. I trembled 
at the thought of being considered a “ beautiful 
inspiration.” 

In the years to come, when you are famous, it 
will be wonderful to think that it was poor little 
me who was partly responsible. I would like 
to lean over your shoulder as you write, but it is 
best that I should not interfere with your imag- 
ination. I must, as you say, be “adamant,” but 
try and get it finished quickly so that we can 
talk it over. Remember me in your reverie as 

Always your admiring friend, 
JUNE. 


Entranced, Tom went out for a walk 
before resuming his creative work. Half- 
way down the block he pulled the scented 
letter out and perused it again. “ Your 
admiring friend, June.” He tingled at the 
delightful informality of it. ‘ Your admir- 
ing friend, June.” He repeated the words 
to himself. 

An unpleasantly familiar voice interrupt- 
ed his daydream. 

“ Who’s that from?” it mocked. 
dear kindred soul?” 

He looked up, to find Winnie Andrews 
approaching. She was smiling malicious- 
ly. He clumsily stuffed the letter into a 
side pocket and tipped his hat. 

“Good morning,” he said in his best and 
most withering manner, ignoring her taunt 
and bowing graciously as he passed her. 

Expected him to stop and answer her 
back, did she? Well, he guessed that set- 
tled her hash. He would be willing to bet 
that Winnie would never inspire any one 
to the higher things of life. Tennis and 
dancing and candy eating and the movies 
and Thursday matinées marked the bound- 
aries of her horizon. Why, she had a 
monumental nerve even to mention June! 

When he reached home, ten minutes 
later, his mother was on the porch, reading 
the morning newspaper. 


“ Your 
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“You aren’t going to lock yourself up 
in that stuffy room all day again, are you, 
dear?” she inquired solicitously. “It’s a 
fine day; surely you won’t stay in.” 

“T certainly am,” he replied curtly. 

“ But you need exercise,” she persisted. 
“You should stay out in the open air, as 
you always do, and play a few sets of ten- 
nis, or take a spin in the car, or something 
like that.” 

“T guess I’m taking the best kind of ex- 
ercise that it’s possible for a human being 
to take—mental exercise,” he said haughti- 
ly. “I guess maybe the day isn’t far off 
when the members of this family will real- 
ize the importance of some things they’re 
too blind to see now!” 

He tossed his head disdainfully and 
passed into the house. Mrs. Perkins found 
it difficult to concentrate her attention 
upon her newspaper. She earnestly wished 
that she had imagination enough to figure 
it all out. 

Her son’s imagination, however, func- 
tioned very freely during the rest of the 
day, and just before dinner he wrote 
“ Finis ” with a fine flourish at the end of 
the last paragraph of “Red Lips.” He 
read the ending over with profound satis- 
faction: 

“Deecky—my Deecky!” she murmured, toss- 
ing on her bed of pain and rocking from side 
to side like a steamship in an angry gale. 

Only the night wind in the palm trees answered 
her sad refrain. She gave a final gasp, and her 
little soul passed out into the Great Beyond. 
The silent tropic moon shone down relentlessly 
on her beautiful body and lighted up those red 
lips that had been the curse of so many strong 
men. Poor little red lips! They would soon 
wither and be food for worms. 

The tropic moon shone on. 


Why, the darned thing was good! May- 
be some magazine would buy it! Tom’s 
thoughts went streaming away into the fu- 
ture. His mother was entertaining some 
friends, and was inquiring quite casually 
if they had seen the September number of 
McVickar’s. : 

“It has a little story in it written by 
my son,” he could hear her say. 

“ By your son! You don’t mean to say 
that you have a real live author in the 
family?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed! 


It’s extremely good 
for a first effort, and the editor’s very much 
interested. He’s written Tom, asking him 


to send on something more. We rather 
joked about it at first, you know, but it 
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looks as if the joke was on us. We're 
proud of him—all of us!” 

And then his “ admiring friend” came 
into the picture. She was sitting on a log 
in a sylvan glade, with a copy of the maga- 
zine on her lap, and he was lying on the 
ground at her feet. Her slender fingers 
were playing with his hair. 

“My dear author boy!” she was say- 
ing. “I'll always call you that—my au- 
thor boy! It’s a blessed privilege — oh, 
such a blessed joy—to know that I have 
been your inspiration!” 

Tom felt that he must get in touch 
with her at once. He sped down the stairs 
and around the corner to the drug store, 
where he could talk with her from the shel- 
tered privacy of a booth. 

“It’s finished,” he announced breath- 
lessly, when she came to the telephone. 
“Tye been—well, I’ve been just full of 
inspiration all afternoon, thinking of you. 
I’ve just got to show it to you right away! 
You can’t be adamant any more, you 
know!” 

A murmurous little ripple of laughter 
came over the wire. Tom thrilled to the 
sound of it. 

“You’re a wonderful dear boy,” she 
said sweetly, “ and I’m very proud of you. 
You can come over to-night. The folks 
here are giving me another little party. 
It’s quite informal, and it ‘1! be all right if 
you come. Make it about half past nine. 
Good-by-y-y!” 

Again there was a touch of tenderness 
in the way she drew out her farewell. Tom 
was tremulous with delight when he 
emerged from the booth. 

He couldn’t wait until half past nine. 
A full half hour before that time he was 
driving in the family car along Maple Ave- 
nue toward the Emerson home. The manu- 
script of “‘ Red Lips ” was tucked into the 
inside pocket of his dinner coat, and his 
soul was soaring into the cloudless sky. 

He parked the car in the shadows cast 
by the great trees that lined the curb in 
front of the house, and ran up the gravel 
path that led to the main entrance. There 
was no one on the front porch, but little 
groups of laughing youths and girls were 
already clustered in the hall and the draw- 
ing-room. He caught a glimpse of Winnie 
Andrews chatting gayly with some one on 
the stairs, and he hoped she wouldn’t no- 
tice him. 

The colored butler came to take his hat. 
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“Miss Crosby,” he murmured. “I'd 
like to see Miss Crosby. Do you know 
where she is?” 

“Pears to me I seen her goin’ out on 
the porch a few minutes ago, if I remem- 
bers exactly.” 

Tom turned and went out through the 
door again. There was no one in sight. 
Perhaps she was on the side porch. He 
hoped she was. The moonlight filtering in 
through the vines gave the scene the same 
glamorous aspect it had borne on that 
never-to-be-forgotten night earlier in the 
week. Once more he was on the prome- 
nade deck of the same great liner, sailing 
the calm ocean, bound for somewhere east 
of Suez. 

He made sure that the precious manu- 
script was still in his pocket, and walked 
toward where the porch curved around the 
side of the house. Just as he reached the 
turn, he heard her voice, and stopped. 

“T’m glad you understand!” she was 
saying. ‘I just couldn’t be interested in 
any one who didn’t love music. I think 
music is really the most important thing 
in life, if you know what I mean. It’s 


really the only thing that enables one to 
give wings to one’s soul, and really to live 


in one’s dream world!” 

Tom’s heart, which had just been beat- 
ing a wild rataplan, seemed to stop. Cold 
moisture gathered on his forehead. He 
clenched his hands. Her voice went on: 

“You say you play the piano?” 

“ Well, yes, in a way. I hit up a little 
jazz now and then.” 

It was Eddy Weston talking. 

“Well, you’re going to stop that,” she 
went on. ‘“ You’ve got to get interested 
in good music. You’ve got to let me help 
you to an appreciation of the higher things 
6f life. Wouldn’t you like me to be your 
inspiration in this?” 

Eddy Weston chuckled. Tom writhed 
and turned away. His shoulders sagged 
mournfully, and he felt ill. Life seemed a 
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burden not to be endured. Darned fool, 
that’s what he’d been! Made a monkey 
by a silly chit of a girl! Writing darned 
fool stories and wasting his good time! 

He pulled the folded manuscript of 
“Red Lips” out of his pocket with a vi- 
cious jerk, and the next moment it fluttered 
in little pieces to the floor of the porch. A 
Victrola snarled inside the house, and fierce 
determination seized him. He ran along 
the porch to the door and into the hall. 
Winnie Andrews was still on the stairs. She 
was alone. He rushed to her and caught 
her hand. 

“Let’s get out of this and go for a 
drive!” he said fiercely. 

“T will not,” she said, drawing back. 

“You will, too,” he muttered. ‘“ You’d 
better not monkey with me to-night. I’m 
in a desperate mood!” 

He pulled her down two or three steps, 
and she almost tripped. She gasped in 
alarm, tried to pull back, and then gave 
up the struggle. Tom had never been mas- 
terful before, and she found that she rather 
liked it. 

“You'd better get your hat,” she cau- 
tioned. 

“To hell with my hat!” he mumbled. 
““What’s a little thing like a hat on a night 
like this?” 

They were well down the avenue before 
she spoke again. She was almost afraid to 
say anything. 

“The—the moonlight’s lovely, isn’t it?” 
she ventured. 

Tom turned on her fiercely. 

“Don’t you go getting poetic or any- 
thing about the moon!” he snarled. “ If 
you mention the darned thing again, I’ll 
dump you out and you'll have to walk back 
home!” 

He stepped on the gas, and the car shot 
forward with a fresh burst of speed. Win- 
nie relapsed into silence and snuggled 
against him. A breeze cooled his aching 
head. Life became a shade more bearable. 





THE TOWN 


Past midnight in the teeming, dreaming town, 
That towering jungle patch of murmurous steel; 

Webbed threnodies of ghostly sounds beat down 
The interposing silence, and the seal 

Of changeless elements e’en here is set, 

In questing prowler and the quarry met. 


Olin Lyman 




















“Wanted!” 


A STORY OF THE CANADIAN WEST, POINTING THE MORAL 
THAT IT ISN’T A MAN’S MISTAKES THAT A FRIEND 
WILL ENDEAVOR TO REMEMBER 


By Harry Sinclair Drago 


r ke drumming of shod hoofs on the 
hard-packed road, ringing out with 
sharp insistence and shattering the 

early morning stillness, brought Moira 

Desmond to the door, with sudden anxiety 

whitening her face. 

She heard the madly driven horse thun- 
der across the little wooden bridge at Otter 
Creek, and in another moment the rider 
flashed into view. A minute later he was 
near enough for Moira to recognize him. 

It was Ted Egan, from Kitchewan. 
Moira knew him, as she knew almost every 
one in the Big Bend country, even though 
she and her father had come to western 
Canada only that spring. For the past few 
weeks she had been teaching school in 
Kitchewan. When a school-teacher is as 
young and pretty as Moira, it does not take 
long for the whole countryside to become 
acquainted with her, especially that unat- 
tached portion of the male population 
which in pioneer neighborhoods is always 
in evidence. 

Ted drew up in a cloud of dust. He was 
greatly excited. 

“We've got to have help,” he told the 
girl. “I’m goin’ to Dease Pass. The fire’s 
movin’ up the range about as fast as a man 
can walk. The big timber’s burnin’ now— 
you'll see the flames from here by evenin’. 
If she gets across the crest, and the wind 
comes up, it ‘ll just about clean us out 
down here!” 

Forest fires had been burning in the 
mountains for weeks. No rain had fallen 
that October. For ten days every able- 
bodied man in the valley had been out on 
the fire lines, back-firing and digging 
trenches. This was the first word that the 
fire had got beyond control. 


“Isn’t there anything they can do?” 
Moira asked, unconsciously lifting eyes to 
the distant bulk of the Westminster Range, 
faintly discernible through the heavy blue 
haze of smoke which had hung over the 
Big Bend district for weeks. 

“They’ve just about given up,” replied 
Egan, as he mopped his perspiring face. 
“The range is afire for five miles. The 
men are on this side of the crest. They’re 
goin’ to back fire to-day above the Hardy 
tract. It’s their best chance of turnin’ the 
fire away from the Bend.” 

“Can they do it, Ted?” 

Egan shook his head slowly. 

“‘T’m thinkin’ they won’t. They haven’t 
got men enough. We should have sent for 
help yesterday. What we need is rain— 
a real sod soaker; but don’t you get ex- 
cited, ma’am. If you’ve got to get out, 
you'll have warnin’ to-night. I saw your 
father before I left, and he told me to tell 
you not to worry.” 

“ He’s all right, then?” 

“Of course! The smoke’s bad up there, 
but that’s all. Better not say anythin’ to 
the kids yet.” 

He rode on. Moira watched him until 
he was out of sight. 

A branch of the Canadian Pacific ended 
at Dease Pass. It was twelve miles from 
the pass to Kitchewan, and four miles from 
there to the Desmond ranch. That help 
could arrive before evening was almost be- 
yond hope. 

As Moira went in to finish’ her breakfast, 
she had an acute sense of the remoteness 
of the place. She was a gently reared girl. 
One of those strange thrusts of fortune 
that forever seem to be upsetting the lives 
of those apparently far removed from any 
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financial worry had forced the Desmonds 
to turn to the ranch for a living, although 
heretofore they had regarded it as an in- 
consequential investment. 

As often happens in such cases, Moira 
found it easier to accept the new order of 
things than did her father. She drew cour- 
age from her youth. Since coming to the 
Big Bend they had made some progress; 
but the approach of winter—long and 
severe in that country — carried a threat 
that had already caused them to wonder 
how they were to pull through. The fire, 
which had taken Moira’s father away from 
the ranch at a time when every day count- 
ed in their autumn work, had made their 
problem more acute than ever. 

At first Moira had walked to and from 
school. Lately, however, as if by accident, 
Chris Hausler had appeared each morning 
with his horse and rig and had driven her 
to town. 

Old Chris owned the ranch just east of 
John Desmond’s. It was one cf several 
that belonged to him. He was reputed to 
be the wealthiest man in the Big Bend, as 
well as the meanest. Chris was crude and 


uncouth, but he knew how to make a profit 


out of second mortgages. He was as silent 
as the Sphinx. Often he never said more 
than a word or two on the ride to town. 

Moira rather enjoyed him, for it had not 
taken her long to surmise the unexpressed 
thought that old Chris was harboring in 
his mind about her. She knew that sooner 
or later he would ask her to marry him; 
and she suspected that thereafter she would 
have to walk to town. What she did not 
know was that every one in the Big Bend 
country was speculating on the outcome of 
Chris Hausler’s courtship. It seemed that 
he had employed the same tactics with a 
previous school-teacher. 

This morning, punctual as usual, he ap- 
peared before Moira was ready to leave. 
He waited without any sign of impatience. 

“T presume you know about the fire,” 
she said as they drove away. 

“Yah!” Chris muttered. “ It’s bad, all 
tight!”” Some of the timber that was burn- 
ing belonged to him. ‘‘ Why don’t de gov- 
ernment do somethings, huh?” he demand- 
ed gruffly. ‘Damn dese politicians! Dey 
laugh when I tell ’em dis happen sure.” 

It was a long speech for Chris. Moira 
looked at him with some surprise. Usually 
he looked away, but this morning he met 
her eyes boldly. 
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“ Dat’s why I cut so much timber dis 
year around my ranches. I’m safe. You 
people down here better look out!” 

“You think the danger is as real as 
that?” Moira demanded anxiously. 

“Do I? Huh! You don’t know how 
dese fires run, or you nefer say dat. Don’t 
you be surprised if you see Kitchewan and 
efert’ing wiped out. If the wind comes up, 
not’ing efer stop it.” 

Moira knew he meant what he said. 
This was no idle attempt to frighten her. 

“Tf this is so, the people ought to be 
warned,” she said excitedly. 

“Dey have been warned,” said Chris. 
“You see, if de fire comes, dey stay an’ 
stay until dey barely get across de river 
wit’ dere lives. I know dese people!” 

Moira could understand why they would 
stay until hope was gone. She knew that 
she would stay herself. They had worked 
so hard to make the ranch a success. 
Everything they had done, every dollar 
that had gone into it, had been paid for 
with sacrifices of one sort or another. 

“It will be terrible to be wiped out like 
this!” she groaned. ‘“ What can we do?” 

Chris nodded as if he wondered too. 

“T been t’inking of dat,” he said grave- 
ly. “As for de mortgage, dat’s all right— 
I vait; but your pa is pretty old to make 
a fresh start. I tell you, Moira, mebbe I 
go to de States for de winter. Dat’s a long 
trip for an old man like me to take alone. 
Now, if you was Mrs. Hausler, I take you 
wid me. We go togedder, Moira. Dis fire 
don’ matter so much den. I take goot care 
of you and your pa. What do you say?” 

Moira had believed herself fully pre- 
pared for this question; and yet, now that 
Chris had spoken, she was at her wit’s end 
to find the right answer. 

“Why, why, Mr. Hausler,” she stam- 
mered in her embarrassment, “ I—I don’t 
know what to say.” 

“Just say yes—dat’s enough,” he sug- 
gested. 

“ But I can’t! I—I haven’t any thought 
of getting married. You’ve been so kind 
to me! I know it was you who got the 
school for me. I—I don’t want to seem 
ungrateful, but I couldn’t marry you.” 

‘““No?” Chris insisted. ‘“ Mebbe dere’s 
a young feller you’re t’inking of.” 

“ There’s no one, I assure you.” 

He laughed skeptically. 

“ Dat’s what women always say, Moira. 
You know dere’s plenty girls in de Big 
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Bend would jump at de chance to marry 
me. An old man wid lots of money is 
much better dan a young man wid none. 
You t’ink it over!” 

“Tt would do no good, Mr. Hausler.” 

Chris began to get angry. 

“What’s de matter wid me?” he de- 
manded. 

“It’s not you—it’s me, I guess. Please 
don’t be offended!” 

“ Offended, huh? Vell, mebbe you t’ink 
I like to have de whole country laff at me. 
When you get burned out and don’t know 
what to do, and your pa can’t help you, 
mebbe den you wish you say yes. Mebbe 
den you find I haf changed my mind, too!” 

Moira was near to tears. Death was 
preferable to marrying this old curmudg- 
eon. Not even the threat of utter pov- 
erty was as terrible as the thought of be- 
ing his wife. She knew that her father 
would never ask such a sacrifice of her, no 
matter what happened. 

They reached the schoolhouse at last, 
and in a daze she saw Chris drive away. 
She had not only the fire to fear now. She 
had won Chris Hausler’s hatred, and un- 
bidden there trooped back to her mind all 
the stories she had heard about him—the 
hard, relentless creditor to whom mercy 
was an unknown word. Had she seen him 
an hour later, brooding over his beer in his 
favorite haunt in Kitchewan, she would 
have been doubly alarmed. 

There had been many jocose remarks at 
his expense during the past few weeks. 
News of his unceremonious leave-taking at 
the schoolhouse that morning had preceded 
him to town. It was a morsel that Kitche- 
wan had been waiting to devour, and the 
smiles and sallies that met him were as 
pointed and discomfiting as country wit 
and the sharp tongues of acquaintances 
who secretly despised him could well make 
them. . 

It was noon before Chris started for 
home, much the worse for drink and de- 
termined to wreak his vengeance on the 
girl who had flouted him. 

It was a lonely road at best. As he 
drove along it, he met no one, and his 
angry muttering fell unheeded upon the 
quiet air. 

Between Kitchewan and the Desmond 
Ranch the road ran through fairly heavy 
timber for more than half a mile. As Chris 
entered the strip of forest his old eyes 
snapped viciously. On the east, it came 
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close to the Desmond place. It needed 
only a carelessly thrown match to set it 
afire. Once burning, the flames would eat 
their way north and south. If the wind 
stiffened even a little, the fire would move 
eastward, and then no power on earth 
could save the Desmonds. 

Chris Hausler’s mortgage was on the 
ranch, not on the house alone, and he knew 
that the land itself was worth twice the 
sum he had loaned on it. He had nothing 
to lose that way. Perhaps he had nothing 
to gain, but he was not thinking of gain 
now. Moira Desmond, burned out and 
penniless, might be more attainable, but 
that was no longer of interest to him. She 
had shamed him, and his only thought was 
to be revenged. 

The match that he tossed into the dry 
leaves burned brightly for a moment. The 
leaves smoked and broke into flame. He 
waited until the circle of fire began to 
widen. The dry underbrush began to burn. 
The flames leaped higher. 

‘ Chris shook his trembling fist at the 
re. 

“ Dot’s it—burn!” he cried in his half 
insane rage. ‘“ Now we see vot you do!” 


II 


To Moira’s surprise she found her pupils 
completely informed about the fire that 
was raging to the north. Anxious parents 
had kept a number of children at home, 
but those who came were as thrilled and 
excited as if a circus had arrived at Kitche- 
wan. 

All day long the smoke continued to 
thicken, until the sun failed to pierce the 
gray clouds that hung over the Bend. The 
acrid smell of wood smoke became so sharp 
that Moira’s nostrils smarted. She was 
glad when it was time to dismiss the school. 

The road was deep in dust, but she 
walked rapidly, anxious to get home as 
soon as possible. As she went on, she 
thought that the smoke grew thicker, for 
she found herself coughing more fre- 
quently. 

On approaching the strip of timber 
through which she had to pass, a cry of 
astonishment and fear was wrung from 
her. For a moment she could not believe 
her eyes. Surely the fire could not have 
come so far already! To the north along 
the range, where it had been raging for 
days, the big timber was still standing. 

Picking up her skirts, she ran on for a 
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hundred yards. There was no room for 
doubt now—the whole tract was burning! 

She did not stop to ask herself how this 
new fire could have started, for forest fires 
can seldom be clearly explained. In some 
way she had to get home. Without realiz- 
ing her danger, she plunged forward 
through the flaming timber. 

Before she had gone any distance at all, 
she was forced to leave the road and fight 
her way through fallen trees and the glow- 
ing underbrush. She was afraid to get far 
away from the road. Four or five times 
she left it and got back again safely as the 
fire forced her to circle to the north or 
south. 

The smoke became so blinding that at 
times she went on with eyes closed, trust- 
ing to Providence to lead her on. A great 
fir plunged to the earth directly in her 
path, and a small branch struck her and 
knocked her down. 

She got to her feet, badly shaken and 
thoroughly frightened. In her excitement 
she turned to the north when she should 
have headed south; and fully a quarter of 
an hour passed before she realized her mis- 
take. Her clothes were torn, her hands 


and face were blackened and burned. Fear 
gripped her and drove her on, hoping that 
by some miracle she might win her way 
back to the road. 

She did not cry out for help, for she 


knew there was no one to succor her. Her 
months in the open had given her strength, 
but she was hardly equal to the struggle 
that faced her now. Seasoned men would 
have drawn back from such an effort; and 
yet the courage that often lifts the weak 
above the strong drove her on. 

At last, weak, staggering, half blind, she 
came to the road and almost crossed it be- 
fore she recognized it. Then a cry of 
thankfulness parted her lips, and she sank 
to her knees, too tired to go on. 

The fire had not yet reached the spot 
where she lay. Her lips were parched. In 
spring and early summer a little rivulet 
trickled along beside the road at this point; 
but the little ditch that it had made for 
itself was dry now. Moira searched fran- 
tically beneath the leaves for some sign of 
moisture, but found none. 

She had thought to rest for only a min- 
ute, but she found that she was too tired 
to rise. Even the approaching fire, coming 
€ver nearer, failed to goad her on. 

Once she thought she caught the sound 
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of a galloping horse. She put her ear to 
the ground, but heard nothing. A few sec- 
onds later she heard the deep beating of 
hoofs again. It frightened her. Was she 
losing her mind? 

She listened once more, and this time 
she was rewarded. Some one was coming 
—not from Kitchewan, but from the east! 
She realized now that the rider was leaving 
the road and returning to it, even as she 
had been doing. 

Hope succeeded where fear had failed, 
and she dragged herself to her feet and 
staggered toward the approaching stran- 
ger; but she had not traveled more than 
fifty yards before she fell again, utterly 
exhausted. 

Suddenly, through the smoke, she saw a 
horse. The man who rode the big sorrel 
was a stranger to her. She tried to call out 
to him, but the cry died in her parched 
throat. The horse saw her, however, and 
reared back. The man pulled him down 
and stared ahead. 

“My God!” he groaned and flung him- 
self out of the saddle. 

Moira was dimly conscious that he 
caught her up and dragged her back. He 
was none too soon, for down through the 
smaller timber came a great crashing giant, 
its trunk flaming and its heavy limbs mak- 
ing kindling wood of all that stood in their 
way. 

The man got his canteen, held it to 
Moira’s lips, and then bathed her hands 
and face. Until this moment the fire had 
been to his liking, even though he was in 
great haste. He had breathed a sigh of 
relief on reaching the forest, but no sooner 
had he entered the timber than the creak- 
ing of wheels had warned him that some 
one was coming. It was Chris Hausler. 
He had managed to circle around the old 
man without being seen. 

It had cost him valuable minutes, how- 
ever; and now he was forced to tarry again. 
He knew that no man could follow his trail 
through the flaming woods, and he was 
most anxious not to have it followed; but 
he dared not go on if he was to save this 
girl. He must double back to the east, and 
escape did not lie that way—and escape 
was what he had been thinking of; but as 
he gazed at Moira’s upturned face and 
searched her deep brown eyes, what hap- 
pened to him no longer mattered so much. 

“ Are you hurt?” he asked, brushing her 
hair back from her forehead. 
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Moira shook her head wearily. 

“T’'ll be all right in a few minutes,” she 
replied. ‘I shouldn’t have tried to get 
through.” 

“‘ Where were you going?” he demanded, 
his eyes never leaving hers. 

“T’m Moira Desmond. I was going 
home. Perhaps you know our place—next 
to Mr. Hausler’s?” 

He nodded. 

“ T’'ll take you home,” he said. 

Moira had no way of knowing how much 
it was likely to cost him. 

“You are a stranger here?” she ques- 
tioned, liking his strong mouth and well 
chiseled chin. 

He was young, no older than herself, she 
thought. 

“Yes and no,” he answered, and some- 
how Moira felt that he did not want her 
to press the question. 

She glanced at the fire, which was burn- 
ing almost to the river now. 

“How could it ever have started?” she 
mused aloud. 

“‘T reckon it was set afire,” said he. As 
he picked her up and placed her in his sad- 
dle, he added to himself: “ And I reckon 
I know who did it!” 

She swayed dizzily for a second. 

“ Are you strong enough to hold on?” 
he asked with great tenderness. 

She smiled wanly at him and nodded 
affirmatively. 

“It may take us some time to get out,” 
he said. “If you think you’re going to 
fall, call out.” 

They moved away without further word. 
He walked beside his horse, casting an eye 
up at Moira now and then. Once he 
stopped to offer her a drink. 

“ There’s hardly any left,” she protested. 

“You take it all,” said he. “I reckon 
you need it.” 

Something transcending gratitude stirred 
in Moira’s heart as they fought their way 
out. She wondered who the stranger might 
be, and why he was here, rather than to 
the north with the other men. It was evi- 
dent that he knew the big woods. As if 
by instinct, he avoided the heavier under- 
brush and the falling trees. 

A measure of strength came back to her, 
and she fell to studying her companion. 
Gradually it dawned on her that the black 
smudge which stained his shirt had not 
been put there by the fire. It was dry 
blood! 
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She noticed that he never used his left 
arm. It hung lifelessly at his side. 
“You are hurt!” she gasped. 

shirt is soaked with blood!” 

“ Just a little accident,” he said, smiling, 
but something in his eyes stilled the ques- 
tion that trembled on Moira’s lips. 

They were almost out of the timber be- 
fore he spoke again. 

“This fire may prove a godsend for you 
folks down here,” he mused. “If the big 
fire starts for the Bend, it won’t find much 
to feed on now.” 

It was evening already. In the gather- 
ing night the burning trees became fantas- 
tic things and the forest itself a place of 
horror, with little red tongues of flame lick- 
ing their way up the tall trees and break- 
ing into showers of fire on reaching the 
bushy tops. 

Moira soon found it easier to breathe. 
She knew that the trees were thinning. 

“We are out of it, I guess,” she heard 
him say. “If you'll move up a little, I'll 
ride, too. It won’t take long to reach your 
place.” 

“‘ Why, I can make it alone now,” Moira 
told him. “I won’t make you go all the 
way. You’ve done enough. I’m not go- 
ing to try to thank you. I—TI don’t believe 
I could. I never would have made it.” 

The man pulled at his hat uncomfort- 
ably. 

“T reckon I don’t want you to thank 
me,” said he. “If you don’t mind, we'll 
go on. I still have a long way to go to- 
night.” 

Just as they reached the house, rain be- 
gan to fall. A cry of thankfulness was 
rung from Moira’s lips as the big drops 
splashed against her face. 

“T reckon that just about ends any dan- 
ger you folks were in!” the man exclaimed. 
“ Looks like she’s going to rain hard.” 

Certainly that held no advantage for 
him. 

“ You'll stay for supper,” Moira insist- 
ed. “Your shoulder is bleeding again. I 
won’t let you go until I’ve dressed it.” 

He looked at her for long seconds. What 
he saw in her eyes seemed to sway him. 
Chance had thrown them together, just as 
it would throw them apart. He was not 
deceiving himself—he knew that he could 
never mean anything to her; but to tarry 
here for a brief hour with her was more 
than he could forego, no matter what risk 
it entailed. 


“ Your 
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His eyes seemed slowly to change color, 
to soften. Moira trembled under their 
wistfulness. 

“T’ll put my horse in the barn, ma’am,” 
she heard him say. “I could eat a bite.” 

When he came back to the house, she 
was ready to dress his shoulder. 

“ Ma’am,” he exclaimed, without warn- 
ing, as she started to rip away his shirt, 
“T might as well tell you—it ain’t a cut 
you're going to find. I’ve been shot.” 

“Shot?” Moira gasped, dropping back 
involuntarily. : 

“Tt wouldn’t have done any good to lie 
about it—I reckon you’d have known,” he 
answered miserably. ‘“I—I hope you 
won’t ask me to explain. I’m afraid you 
wouldn’t understand.” 

Moira’s face had paled That mysteri- 
ous reticence which she had sensed in him 
from the first frightened her now. He real- 
ized it. 

“‘ Maybe you’re scared to be here alone 
with me,” he muttered. “T’ll get along, 
I guess.” 

He started for the door, but Moira 
stopped him. 

“Don’t go, please!” she _ entreated. 
I know I 

I won’t 


“You did me a great service. 
have nothing to fear from you. 
ask you to explain.” 

The wound in the stranger’s shoulder 
proved to be serious enough, in Moira’s 


eyes. She felt him tremble as she gently 
dressed it. 

The night turned cool as the rain con- 
tinued more heavily than ever. He man- 
aged to build a fire for her as she prepared 
supper. It was cozy inside the house, and 
Moira was aware of a strange sense of 
contentment. 

For the man, too, the moment had a 
strange spell. He winced as Moira’s low 
humming floated in from the kitchen. A 
snug little home, a woman’s nearness— 
these were things that had always eluded 
him, and that were never likely to be with- 
in his reach. A pity, then, that he found 
his need of them so great! 

His vitality was running low. He had 
been in the saddle for two days without 
rest. The gaping hole in his shoulder was 
more than a day old, and at first it had 
bled furiously. Once, when Moira looked 
in at him, she caught him nodding. It was 
not sleep that was clutching him, however 
—it was fever. 

He got to his feet when at last she called 
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him. She remarked how uncertainly he 
walked to the table. Suddenly she saw 
him reach out to grasp a chair for support, 
but his hand missed it and he crumpled to 
the floor. 

She managed to get him to bed, berating 
herself the while for not having sensed how 
far gone he was. She was desperately 
weary herself, but it was after midnight 
before she left his bedside. 


Ill 


In the morning the stranger was con- 
scious, but unable to rise. Dumbly he sub- 
mitted to her care. Moira spoke of going 
for a doctor, but he protested so vehement- 
ly that she desisted. 

It was Saturday. The rain had stopped 
falling, and the sun was fighting its way 
through the gray clouds to the east, when 
she saw a man approaching on horseback. 
Even at a distance she recognized the scar- 
let coat of the Mounted Police. Constable 
Tim O’Mara often stopped at the Des- 
mond ranch as he was passing on patrol, 
and Moira did not doubt that it was he 
who came now. 

For some reason she was not glad to see 
Tim arrive to-day. She glanced at the man 
beside her. He was sleeping. On sudden 
impulse she pulled down the curtain and 
went to the door. 

Constable O’Mara had stopped at a big 
pine tree that stood beside the Desmonds’ 
gate. Moira saw him pause to tack a post- 
er on the tree. Fear, rather than curiosity, 
drove her to the gate. 

“The top o’ the mornin’ to you, Miss 
Moira!” Constable O’Mara called out. He 
was very sure of himself, was Constable 
O’Mara, especially with the ladies. He had 
a flashing smile that had worked havoc 
with many a fair maid. He had not yet ad- 
mitted to himself that Moira Desmond 
could not be won over. “ Sure and it was 
you who prayed for rain, I know, and see 
how your prayers were answered! You’d 
melt a heart of stone, you would!” 

Moira had not heard him. The face 
staring at her from the poster that O’Mara 
had nailed to the tree was the face of the 
stranger who lay inside. Even before she 
was near enough to read the smaller type, 
the word “WANTED!” bored into her 
consciousness. 

She knew that O’Mara was watching 
her, and she dared a smile as she read, even 
though her heart sank. 
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So he was a horse thief! They were of- 
fering a reward for his arrest. There was 
his name—Lundy Leith. How she liked 
that name! It tripped off the tongue su 
easily! 

In that awful moment she could only 
ask herself why such a man found it neces- 
sary to steal—a man who was so plainly 
efficient, so apparently master of himself. 

“Sure and we'll never see him at all, 
thanks to the fire,” O’Mara declared. It 
really mattered little to the constable, for 
he couldn’t claim a reward. “If they nip 
this bird, ’twill be far to the west. Bein’ 
as smart as he is, he’ll be across the river 
by now; but just when I could stop for a 
wurrud with you, Moira, I’ve got to go 
about tackin’ up these little pretties.” Tim 
backed off to regard the pictured face. 
“ He’s a good-lookin’ bhoy, ain’t he now? 
But the judge won’t be thinkin’ of that!” 

“ How can you joke about such a serious 
thing?” Moira demanded sharply. “ He 
doesn’t look like a thief to me.” 

“No? Well, they found him with the 
stolen horses in his possession. They 
caught him dead to rights, but ue fooled 
them all and broke away. He’s wounded— 
that may trip him yet.” 

Before O’Mara left, Moira had the story 
in full. Lundy Leith seemed to be guilty 
as charged; but never did she dream of 
turning him over to the law, even though 
she was compounding a felony by shelter- 
ing him. He had saved her life, at what 
risk she knew now, and she could only do 
for him what he had done for her. 

She needed no better reason, and yet 
there was a better reason—one more po- 
tent by far than any brewed of gratitude. 


Leith slept the morning through. The 
poster drew Moira to the door again and 
again. Finally she could stand it no long- 
er, and, running out to the tree, she tore 
down the notice and crumpled it into a lit- 
tle ball. 

“ And now why are.you doin’ that?” a 
voice demanded. 

Turning, she found herself facing 
O’Mara, on his way back east once more. 

“Oh, I—I can’t stand to have that thing 
staring at me!” she cried a little wildly. 
“I’ve come to the door a dozen times to 
look at it. If father were home, I wouldn’t 
mind, but to be alone,” she lied with con- 
summate art, “ I—” 

“Tt’s ag’in’ the law to take down that 
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poster,” O’Mara said dryly. “I’ve a good 
mind to arrest you, Moira Desmond!” 

“ You’ve a good mind to do nothing of 
the sort, Constable Tim O’Mara!” Moira 
shot back at him. “If you were a gentle- 
man, you would have let me know that you 
were hiding behind that tree!” 

‘“‘ Sure I wasn’t hidin’. I was just won- 
dering whose horse made those tracks. The 
horse was shod.” 

He pointed to the deep impressions in 
the mud. 

“Perhaps Mr. Hausler’s horse made 
them,” Moira answered promptly. “It’s 
here often enough.” 

“Oh, so that’s it, eh?” Tim laughed. 
“IT was wonderin’. I don’t suppose his 
horse comes here alone!” 

“T rather think neither he nor his horse 
will come here again,” Moira said point- 
edly. 

This was news. 
isfaction from it. ; 

“ Well, I’m overjoyed to hear you’re not 
to be Mrs. Hausler,” he said. 

“TI hope you'll be equally pleased to 
hear that I’m not going to be Mrs. O’Mara, 
either,” Moira mocked. “If I were, I’d 
pull your nose for you, Tim, and it’s too 
long already. You're getting to be a regu- 
lar Paul Pry. If you want to tack up those 
awful posters, don’t do it here. Try them 
on Mr. Hausler; he never objects to any- 
thing if it’s free.” 

“‘ Oh, what a tongue you’ve got, Moira!” 
O’Mara muttered admiringly. “ Sure we’d 
make a great pair!” 

Moira was near to tears before she final- 
ly got rid of him. When she returned to 
the house, she was surprised to find Lundy 
sitting up in bed, a frown puckering his 
forehead. 

“T reckon you know the truth now,” he 
drawled unhappily, nodding toward the 
disappearing O’Mara. 

“TI do,” replied Moira frankly. “ Why 
did you have to do it? Did you need the 
money so desperately? Haven’t you any- 
thing to say for yourself?” 

“Tt would hardly change your opinion,” 
he replied slowly. ‘“ The evidence is all 
against me.” 

“And yet I sent Constable O’Mara 
away,” Moira murmured. “I must have 
some faith in you!” 

“ Did he tell you that no one ever had 
a word to say against me before?” 

Moira shook her head and did not speak. 


O’Mara drew some sat- 
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“ He might have told you that. I’m no 
stranger east of Rainey Lake. I reckon 


there’s men over there who would say a 
good word for me even now. Of course 
you’d expect me to say that I didn’t steal 
Well, it’s the truth—I 


those horses. 
didn’t.” 

He paused, and his eyes roamed the hills 
to the east. 

“This thing goes back a long way,” he 
began again. “ A man has a friend—a pal. 
You chum together and hit town and have 
your good times with him. You think you 
understand him pretty well. One day you 
find out that you didn’t know him at all. 
His ways ain’t your ways. You haven’t 
changed, but he has. He’s made a mis- 
take. You know that if you go back on 
him, no one else is going to reach out to 
put him on the right road. Maybe it can’t 
be done, but for old times’ sake you’ve got 
to try. Maybe it’s drink, or gambling, or 
running an iron on other folks’ stock that’s 
got him. It don’t matter. You've slept 
and ate and played together, and you’ve 
got to make his troubles your troubles.” 
He paused to shoot a quick glance at 
Moira. “Maybe you can’t understand 
what I’m saying.” 

“JT think I understand perfectly,” Moira 
replied, her eyes large and strangely misty. 

“Well, that’s why I’m wanted. I can’t 
tell you his name, but my pal made the 
mistake of thinking he could get away with 
this racket of stealing horses. I got wind 
of it quick enough. I tried to show him 
he was wrong, but he wouldn’t listen. I 
claimed he owed me something; what folks 
thought of him they was sure to think of 
me. I offered to take the stuff back. They 
trapped me with the whole string. I 
couldn’t stand my ground and fight it out, 
and I couldn’t give my pal away. I guess 
you know the rest. I’ll get away, maybe. 
If he goes straight, I’ll feel sort of paid 
back, no matter what happens to me.” 

His voice had trailed away to a whisper. 
Moira was crying softly. 

“Why, you’re crying, ma’am!” she 
heard him say. “ Not for me, I hope! Or 
maybe you find me too hard to believe.” 

“T find you very easy to believe,” Moira 
murmured, as their eyes held each other’s. 
“T knew it must have been something like 
this. I felt your honesty. How else does 
one know that another person is honest? 
Certainly it’s not something that must be 
Proved. The man who must be proved 
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honest to-day will often be proved dis- 
honest to-morrow. I—I hope your friend 
goes straight. I hope it for your sake, 
Lundy Leith!” 

Lundy gazed at her with a deepening 
frown. 

“You seem to feel that he won’t,” he 
muttered. “ You see, all you have to do 
is give a dog a bad name.” 

“I wasn’t thinking of that,” Moira pro- 
tested; “ but I am skeptical. How can a 
man go straight, owing such a debt as he 
owes you? No, no! Men are not saved 
that way. If he was worth saving, he 
won’t let you suffer for his mistake!” 


IV 


MonpDay morning came, but it did not 
bring Chris Hausler. On Tuesday evening 
the men returned from the fire lines. 

Moira had decided to withhold nothing 
from her father. His surprise at finding 
a strange man in his house did not subside 
as she acquainted him with the facts. He 
was deeply grateful to Lundy for rescuing 
his daughter, but he was far from con- 
vinced of the man’s innocence, or of the 
wisdom of giving him shelter. But for 
Moira’s earnest pleading he would have 
communicated with the police. 

Lundy felt John Desmond’s distrust. 
His shoulder was healing, and Moira found 
it difficult to convince him of the need of 
tarrying longer at the ranch. She foolishly 
believed that as long as he remained with 
them he was safe. Moreover, she hoped 
day after day that something would happen 
to clear him. Certainly, she thought, the 
truth must come out sooner or later, 

One morning the police awoke to find 
a soiled copy of the poster that they had 
put out for Lundy nailed to the barracks 
door. Across it was scrawled this message: 


I'm the bird 
Jup HAFFiey. 


You are after the wrong man. 
you want. Get me if you can! 


That night and the next, more horses 
disappeared. The story of the thefts 
reached Kitchewan, and Moira heard it. 
Lundy Leith’s face hardened when she told 
him what she had learned. 

Before the week was over Constable 
O’Mara stopped at the schoolhouse. He 
said that a lumbermen’s brawl had brought 
him to town—which was not the truth. 
What he did not say was that just before 
dawn that morning he had entered the 
barns at the Desmond ranch and found 
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Lundy Leith’s horse. O’Mara was more 
subtle than Moira suspected. She waited 
for him to mention the horse stealing, but 
he had not a word to say about that. It 
was she who mentioned it finally. 

O’Mara let the talk drift to Leith. 

“ We're not lookin’ for him any more,” 
he surprised her by saying. “I'd sure 
loike to meet up with his old pal, Jud Haf- 
fley, though!” 

“You're not looking for Lundy Leith?” 
she gasped. ‘‘ How does that happen?” 

“ Well, we picked up one of Haffley’s 
men. We got out of him who stole the 
horses Leith was charged with takin’. 
Leith was really takin’ the horses back to 
the man who owned them, it seems. He’d 
’a’ been in no trouble if he’d stopped to 
explain; but explainin’ is the very thing 
he didn’t want to do.” 

“‘ Because he was protecting some one?” 

“Of course! And what’s the result? 
Why, it’s gettin’ so you’ve got to take your 
horse to bed with you around the lake if 
you’d have him in the mornin’. It’s Haf- 
fley’s work. Leith could help us a lot, if 
he’d talk. He owes it to himself; but you 
know how these cowboys are. Their 
damned silly code says a man’s a coward 
if he turns up any one, no matter what 
the other fellow may have done. If they 
won’t talk, ye can’t force ’em to, but it 
might be easier to persuade ’em. Wherever 
Leith is, some friend of his ought to drop 
a word in his ear. It ’d do more for him 
and for us than we could do ourselves.” 

The result of this was that Moira did 
her best to convince Lundy of the wisdom 
of O’Mara’s advice; but she could not 
shake him in his determination to say noth- 
ing, even though she let him see that she 
was losing patience with him. 

“The man whom you insist on protect- 
ing has broken faith with you,” she argued. 
‘“* Haven’t you done enough for him?” 

“ Apparently I’ve done too much,” he 
admitted with deep bitterness; “but I 
couldn’t turn him over to the law. It isn’t 
what I owe him—it’s what I owe myself. 
There’s worse things than going to jail. 
For me to peach on him would be one, in 
my eyes. Maybe the way horses are being 
stolen right and left is just his way of 
showing folks that it was him, not me, who 
took that first string.” 

Moira had no answer to this. 

O’Mara continued to see her at the 
schoolhouse. She had learned nothing from 
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Leith, so the constable’s adroit questioning 
came to nothing. 

The following afternoon she returned 
home to find O’Mara at the ranch. Her 
heart sank for a moment. 

“Now why didn’t you tell me he was 
here all the time?” O’Mara exclaimed with 
a great show of annoyance. “I almost fell 
off me horse when I saw him helpin’ your 
father this afternoon. You’ve no respect 
for the police at all, Moira!” 

The girl breathed a sigh of relief. She 
knew O’Mara well enough to know that his 
tone betokened no harm to Lundy. 

“T’ve been tryin’ to get some informa- 
tion, but nary a thing have I learned,” Tim 
ran on. “ You can always win your point, 
Moira. Won’t you speak to him?” 

“‘ She has spoken to me, O’Mara,” Lundy 
answered for her. “I guess you’ve known 
for days that I was here. I haven’t any- 
thing to say. I’m no thief —you know 
that. If you want to arrest me, go ahead; 
but don’t ask me to peach on a man who 
was once my pal. I don’t know where he 
is, what he’s doing, or how he’s getting rid 
of the stuff you say he’s running. O’Mara, 
I'll pay you the compliment of saying that 
if you were in my place you’d do the same 
thing.” 

“Sure I understand you.. I’ve heard 
some good things said of you — over at 
Rainey Lake, I mean,” he added with a 
sly smile at Moira. “ Well, I know you 
didn’t take those horses; but it’s a thank- 
less business, Leith, tryin’ to square mat- 
ters for a man who can’t be square with 
himself.” 

He left, knowing no more than when he 
came; but, being a good policeman, he 
came again. Strangely enough, Lundy and 
he got to be rather good friends. 

Leith had begun to pay for his keep by 
helping Moira’s father about the ranch. 
He was the more experienced of the two, 
and under his supervision the house was 
made snug for the winter and the barns 
more comfortable for the stock. It was 
the difference between knowing and not 
knowing, and Moira saw that her father 
was depending on the stranger more and 
more. 

“You haven’t wood enough cut for the 
winter,” Lundy said one evening. “ You'll 
need four times as much as you’ve got. 
If you don’t get it in before snow flies, you 
won’t get it in at all. We ought to get at 
that to-morrow.” 
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Moira knew that he meant well, but it 
was not pleasant to have another see their 
helplessness. 

“You have done enough for us,” she 
protested. 

She had found him all boy, generous to 
a fault. He had been in many places, for 
he had gone wherever horses were to be 
broken; but all that he had to show for 
five years of hard work on the range was 
a little tract of timber in Everett township. 

“Tt won’t take long to get the wood in,” 
he said. “ It may snow any day now.” 

“ But you ought to find a job, Lundy,” 
John Desmond told him. 

“T thought I might catch on here,” he 
suggested, smiling. ‘I’ve been sort of 
spreading myself, to show you I could earn 
my keep.” 

“You're joking!” Moira exclaimed im- 
patiently. 

He was serious in a flash. 

“T’m not joking,” said he. “ You folks 
need me. I don’t want any wages, and I 
could fix up a place in the barn that will 
do for me.” 


“Lundy Leith!” Moira stormed. “ Are 


you mad? You can earn the best money 


there is on the range, and yet you're try- 
ing to hire out to us as a handy man! I 
won’t listen to you. It’s unfair, and it 
can’t be!” 

But it was. Lundy Leith settled down 
on the Desmond ranch to stay. It was 
really he who kept the place going. If the 
truth must be told, the Desmonds virtually 
became his dependents that winter. 


V 


SNow came, and the white land settled 
down for the long, dreary months. At 
times Moira found it difficult to reach 
town. But for Lundy’s help she would 
have had to give up the school, and the 
money she earned was doubly necessary 
now. 

In many ways the days were happy ones 
for Moira—in fact, the happiest she had 
known since coming to the Big Bend coun- 
try, even though she never quite escaped 
the shadow that hung over Lundy’s past. 
There were times when she wanted to cry 
out: 

P wa they take you away from me some 
ay?” 

She could not have said when she first 
admitted to herself that she loved him; 
but that was hardly necessary. 
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Christmas came. As the new year ap- 
proached, Moira could not fail to notice 
that her father became more and more 
downcast and silent. She knew that he 
was worrying over the payment due Chris 
Hausler in January. 

“ He’ll be reasonable. He knows what 
we’ve had to put up with,” John Desmond 
told her, hoping that she would encourage 
him in this belief. 

Moira knew better than to pin her hope 
on Chris’s indulgence. There had been too 
much laughter at his expense to expect him 
to relent now. The money would be paid 
when due, or he would foreclose. He had 
done it to others with less provocation, and 
Moira knew he would do it to them. There 
was no one from whom they could borrow. 
There was nothing on which they could 
borrow. 

Lundy shared the gloom that settled 
down on the ranch as the Christmas holi- 
day passed. 

“Don’t worry—it will come out all 
right,” he often said to encourage them. 

On what he based his hopes remained a 
mystery. The look that had come into his 
eyes was so desperate that it frightened 
Moira. 

“Lundy, please, please, don’t do any- 
thing that you'll ever regret!” she begged. 
“If we have to lose the ranch, let it go. 
Maybe I can get an advance on my salary. 
I'll go to town to-morrow and find out.” 

The trip came to nothing. Lundy was 
waiting for her when she got home, but he 
did not have to ask the result. 

“Well, I'll try to-morrow,” he said. 
“ Maybe I’ll have better luck.” 

“But I doubt if we could ever repay 
you,” Moira objected. “It wouldn’t be 
fair to take your money.” 

He nodded rather sullenly and said noth- 
ing. All through the evening he brooded 
by the fire, and apparently he came to a 
decision. The next morning, soon after 
breakfast, he rode away. 

Only once before had Moira seen him 
in such a mood. That was on the day when 
they first met. The same worried, hunted 
look was in his eyes. She prayed that his 
going away like this would not lead him 
into such a desperate plight again. 

Just before noon that day—it was Sat- 
urday—snow began to fall. Moira realized 
soon enough that they were in for a real 
storm. All afternoon the wind continued 
to rise, until it shrieked by with a wild, 
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high-pitched scream. Great drifts formed, 
and the road was blotted from sight. 

At three o’clock she and her father went 
out to the barns to feed the stock. It was 
all she could do to stand up against the 
gale. 

She was not alarmed about Lundy’s 
safety. She was certain that he had 
reached town before the storm settled down 
in earnest. Once there, he would be too 
wise to attempt getting home that night. 

As a matter of fact, however, Lundy 
Leith had not gone to Kitchewan. His 
destination was Chris Hausler’s ranch, and 
he had a definite purpose in mind. 

Chris perked up his ears on hearing that 
Leith wanted to borrow six hundred dollars 
on a tract of hardwood in Everett town- 
ship. Chris didn’t know Lundy from 
Adam, but he knew that the Everett tim- 
ber was prime. 

“ Vell, next week I go haf a look at it,” 
he said. 

“ That won’t do,” Lundy told him. “I 
need the money to-day. Here’s the deed 
to the tract. You loan money right along 
on timber. I reckon you know where my 
stuff is and what it is. The papers are all 
in order, and six hundred is not too much 
to ask.” 

Chris shook his head. 
business that way. 

“T couldn’t accommodate you to-day,” 
said he. “I always look first. Dot is a 
rule I nefer break.” 

“T think you'll make an exception in 
my case,” declared Lundy, with such con- 
fidence that Chris looked up sharply at 
him. 

“Yah? Vy?” he growled, apparently 
reading a threat into Leith’s softly spoken 
statement. 

For answer Lundy regarded. him silently 
with unwavering eyes for a long moment. 

“Mr. Hausler,” he said, with great de- 
liberation, “I’m sure you know that it is 
a penitentiary offense to set fire to another 
man’s timber.” 

Chris sat up stiffly-at this. 

“ Especially,” Lundy went on, “ when 
it menaces a man’s home.” 

“ Vell, vot’s dot got to do vit me?” Chris 
roared, his voice steadier than his eyes. 

“Quite a good deal. That Mowbray 
tract between the Desmond place and town 
was burned recently. Moira Desmond 
barely escaped with her life. I presume 
you’ve heard of that?” 


He didn’t do 
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The very name of Desmond was anath- 
ema to Chris. He shook his fist at Leith 
as he got to his feet and faced him, trem- 
bling with rage. 

“So dot’s vy you come here, huh? To 
insult me and accuse me of such t’ings? I 
haf you t’rown out!” 

“You won’t have me thrown out, Mr. 
Hausler,” Lundy assured him quietly. “I 
reckon you'll just about do what I say from 
now on. You set that Mowbray tract 
afire!” 

“ Dot’s a lie!” Chris shrieked. 

Lundy continued to smile confidently. 
Suspicion had to be voiced as fact if he 
was to win his point, and he felt himself 
equal to the task. 

“You set the Mowbray tract afire, and 
I can prove it,” he drove on. “ You were 
pretty drunk when you almost ran over 
me, but being drunk won’t excuse you. 
You have a bad habit of talking to your- 
self. That’s all right when you're out in 
the open, where you can be reasonably 
sure you won’t be overheard; but it’s not 
safe in the woods.” 

It was Lundy’s eyes more than his words 
that convinced old Chris that he had been 
found out. A fit of violent trembling seized 
him, and he sank back into his chair with 
the blood running away from his face. 

“T guess it won’t be hard to prove what 
your purpose was,” Lundy continued. 
“That will be up to the police.” 

The last word roused Chris to action. 

“ Vot is it you vant?” he cried. “ Vere 
is dot deed?” 

“There on the table,” said Lundy, smil- 
ing inscrutably. “Six hundred cash is 
what I want.” 


VI 


DARKNESS came early. Moira tried to 
read, but the house trembled so badly 
under the fierce onslaught of the storm 
that it was disquieting. Even after going 
to bed she lay for hours without closing 
her eyes. 

It was after nine o’clock when she heard 
some one banging on the kitchen door. A 
moment later she heard a call. It was 
Lundy! 

“Just a moment!” she cried. Slipping 
on a robe, she ran to the kitchen and let 
him in. ‘“ Whatever made you chance this 
storm?” she demanded nervously. “‘ It was 
foolish of you, Lundy, to take such a risk!” 

“T was worried about you,” he told her 
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simply. “It’s pretty bad, all right; but 
I’ve got good news. I—I couldn’t wait 
for morning to come!” 

“What do you mean?” she gasped, half 
recoiling in an instinctive fear. 

For answer he handed her a roll of bills. 

‘There ought to be six hundred dollars 
there,” he said over his shoulder, as he 
shook the snow from his coat. 

For a moment Moira was speechless. 
Suddenly she ran up to him and put her 
hands on his shoulders. 

“Lundy!” she cried, searching his eyes 
deeply. ‘“ Where did you get this money?” 

She felt him tremble under her fingers. 
He stiffened, and for a moment she thought 
he was going to sweep her up into his arms. 
The thought seemed to leave him weak. 
There was a look of anguish in his eyes as 
he turned away. 

“JT got it from Chris Hausler,” he 
drawled at last. Without warning he turned 
and faced her again. ‘“ Why do you ask?” 
he demanded. 

For the moment Moira could not speak. 
That he should have got it from Chris 
Hausler, of all men! 

“Tt’s almost incredible, Lundy,” she 
murmured. “Surely he never suspected 
to what purpose you were going to put it! 
It will save the ranch for us. I know you 
would stop at nothing in our behalf, and 
maybe it’s that that frightens me. Tell 
me you didn’t do anything foolish to get 
it! I couldn’t use it if I thought you had 
sold yourself in any way for it!” 

“Sold myself?” he laughed softly. 
“ Nothing like that. I own a little timber 
land, and this is a loan on it—that’s all. 
You weren’t meaning anything else, were 
you, Moira?” 

“Of course not,” she said, but she 
blushed despite herself. 

Why, Lundy asked himself, should his 
possession of money arouse her suspicions? 
Why was she so afraid for him? Was that 
unfortunate affair at Rainey Lake to cast 
its shadow over everything he did? 

Moira, on her side, believed that he must 
have made some sacrifice to get six hun- 
dred dollars from Chris Hausler. She knew 
he didn’t want to be thanked for what he 
had done, but that was no reason why she 
should appear ungrateful. By now she 
was so ill at ease that she was afraid to 
trust her tongue, and yet she couldn’t take 
the money without a word of thanks. 

“Lundy,” she barely whispered in des- 


peration, “ you’ve always been so good— 
so kind—” 

‘ Please, ma’am, don’t go on like that,” 
he interrupted huskily. “It’s cold out 
here; you go back to bed. I'll get myself 
a bite to eat and then I'll turn in, too.” 

For the past week he had been sharing 
the rear bedroom with John Desmond. 

“Good night, Lundy,” she smiled 
through her tears. 

“ Good night,” he answered. 

For awhile she heard him puttering 
about the stove. A new sense of security 
came to Moira with his presence in the 
house, and she was soon asleep. 

It could not have been more than an 
hour later when she was aroused from 
sound sleep by some one knocking on her 
window. 

“Who is it?” she gasped. 

“It’s me—O’Mara,” came the answer. 
“ You folks sleep like logs. I’ve been bang- 
in’ on the door for foive minutes!” 

O’Mara? What business had he there 
at such an hour and on such a night? 

Instinctively Moira’s hand flew to the 
money that Lundy had given her. Her 
blood turned to ice with the thought. 

“Oh, God! No—they can’t be after 
him!” she groaned. 

Her knees shook as she went to the door. 
Try as she would, she could not dissemble 
her fear. 

Two men were with O’Mara, their faces 
red from the buffeting of the storm. 

“Too bad to turn you out on a night 
like this,” said the constable; “but old 
Chris was robbed this evenin’. Some one 
blew his safe. We followed the thief this 
way for a mile, but the snow’s so deep 
we've lost his trail. You didn’t hear any 
one pass, Moira?” 

“Chris Hausler?” she half groaned. 
“ Robbed?” 

So that was how Lundy got the money! 
He had indeed made a fatal sacrifice! 

O’Mara saw her tremble. For a mo- 
ment he thought she was going to faint. 

“ Don’t be frightened,” he said reassur- 
ingly. 

“ Why—why, no one stopped here,” she 
murmured weakly. ‘“ We could hardly 
have seen anybody go by on such a night.” 

“No, it’s sure a bad night out; but I 
wanted to be certain, Moira. Our man 
ain’t far ahead of us. The snow’s as bad 
for him as it is for us. With luck we'll pick 
him up before he makes the big timber. 
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This storm will hang on until to-morrow. 
Don’t you go out in it; it’s worse than you 
think.” 

They went on, then, and left her weak 
and trembling in the cold kitchen, her 
dream castle in ruins at her feet, even as 
was her faith in the man she loved. 

As she sat there, crushed and silent, 
Lundy opened his door and came out. 

“Some one talking out here a minute 
ago?” he asked. 

Moira just nodded, without lifting her 
eyes. 

“ Constable O’Mara and two men,” she 
muttered hopelessly. 

“ QO’Mara?” 

His surprise seemed so genuine that 
Moira unconsciously lifted her eyes to his. 
She stared and stared at him. How could 
he dare to feign innocence? 

“What did he want?” she heard him 


y. 

“ Chris Hausler was robbed this evening. 
They’ve traced the thief this way.” 

She saw Lundy’s jaw fall as he began to 
comprehend what she had said. The look 
of pain that came into his eyes did not 
escape her. He started to speak. She 
stopped him with a wave of her hand. 

“ Don’t!” she cried. ‘“ Wait!” 

She ran to her bedroom and got the 
money. She was back presently, her face 
a ghastly white in the lamplight. She 
stirred the still glowing coals in the fire- 
place. 

“Lundy Leith,” she sobbed, “I am not 
going to give this money back to you--it 
is not yours. It means little to me that 
Chris Hausler has lost it, for it is a small 
sum to him. I’ve lost far more to-night 
than he. How could you—how could you 
do this thing? How can I ever have faith 
in any one again? I was so sure of you! 
Maybe you didn’t know—but I loved 
you!” 

Leith’s teeth clicked together as he stood 
before her, his shoulders hunched, his eyes 
closed, and his mouth twisted into an awful 
knot. 7 

“ But even as I loved you, I hate you 
now for what you have done,” she drove 
on pitilessly. ‘‘ How could you?” she re- 
peated, her voice breaking. ‘“ You can go 
now. The door is open.” 

He did not move. It grew terribly still 
for a moment. Outside the wind screamed 
and the driving snow swept past like drift- 
ing sand. 
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“There is nothing more to be said,” she 
gasped. “Go!” 

He took a step toward her, but before 
he could catch her hand she tossed the 
money into the fire. 

“ Now go!” she cried. 

Through her tears she saw Leith’s hand 
shoot into the fire and recover the smoking 
bills. She saw nothing but greed in the 
act. 

“T got this money from Hausler,” he 
cried; “but I didn’t steal it! My God, 
don’t send me away like this! Let me ex- 
plain!” 

“Explain?” she mocked hysterically. 
“Everything has been explained. I tell 
you, go! MHaven’t you hurt me enough 
already?” 

Slowly his head sank, and he turned and 
shuffled out. A moment later she heard 
the faint banging of the barn doors. She 
knew that he had got his horse and was 
riding away. 

“God forgive him!” she sobbed, as she 
sank to her knees. 

She was still there when her father found 
her the next morning. In vain he tried 
to win an explanation from her. He got 
her to bed finally. 

Just after he had eaten, O’Mara re- 
turned. The sound of the constable’s voice 
roused Moira. 

“ Well, we got our man,” she heard him 
telling her father. “It was that Haffley 
who’s been rustlin’ all that stuff around 
Rainey Lake. He had the money in his 
pocket.” 

Moira could not believe her ears. In 
some way she managed to stagger to the 
doorway. 

“Who was it?” she gasped. 

“Jud Haffley. He wouldn’t be taken 
alive. I got a confession out of him before 
he cashed in, though. It gives Leith a 
clean slate about those horses, as we 
thought; but I guess you know all about 
that. Could we have a cup of coffee, 
Moira? It’s terrible cold outside.” 

For answer, Moira crashed to the floor 
at his feet in a dead faint. 

They carried her back to bed. O’Mara 
hovered over her tenderly. 

“Tim,” she whispered at last, “I 
thought it was Lundy who had robbed 
Chris Hausler. I sent him away—and I 
love him. He’s the only man in the world 
for me. Find him for me, Tim—promise 
me you will!” 





“WANTED!” 


O’Mara sighed heavily as he got to his 
feet. 
“Tl foind him if any one can,” he mut- 
tered. 
VII 


Ir was three days later that O’Mara re- 
turned to the Desmond ranch. He was not 
alone. Lundy’s face paled as Moira flew 
to his arms and he saw how she had suf- 
fered. 

“Oh, Lundy!” she murmured. 
can you ever forgive me?” 

“There’s nothing to forgive,” he an- 
swered, as he crushed her to him. 

She turned to O’Mara. 

“God bless you, Tim, for finding him!” 
she smiled through her tears. 

“Sure ’twas no trouble at all,” he re- 
plied. “Ill be gettin’ along,” he added, 
with a sly wink at Lundy. ‘“ The second 
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fiddle is an instrument the O’Maras never 
cared to play!” 

“T reckon we owe him a lot,” Lundy 
said, when Tim had gone. “ Of course you 
know about Jud?” 

Moira nodded, deep in his arms. 

“We buried him yesterday,” Lundy told 
her. 

“You stuck to him to the end, didn’t 
you?” she said proudly. 

“ Yes—a friend sticks.” 

“ You are right, Lundy—a friend sticks. 
You’ve taught me something I shall never 
forget. Why couldn’t Jud have played 
square, at least with you?” 

“ He tried to, I guess,” Lundy murmured 
sadly. He told her about the message Haf- 
fley had left at the barracks. . “ As O’Mara 
said, a man who’d do that wasn’t all bad. 
It’s not a man’s mistakes that a friend re- 
members!” 





WHEN IS ISN’T 


A KINDNESS is a weakness, 
So a weakness is a strength; 
And noble patience is decried 
As laziness at length; 
Base stubbornness shall oft usurp 
What firmness claims as his— 
For everything that is is not, 
And that which isn’t is. 


A lot is but a little, and a little is a lot— 
For everything that isn’t is, and that which is is not. 


How frankness aids concealment, 
And how blushes cover vice! 

If you contemplate a vicious thing 
You're sure to find it nice! 

You will see that grace is clumsiness 
And clumsiness is grace, 

If you burrow into Nature 
Far below her mocking face. 


If vice shall make the character, and virtue make the blot— 
Then everything that isn’t is, and that which is is not. 


We elevate whom we despise, 
We love those that we hate; 

Your friends shall slay your good repute, 
Your foes shall make you great. 

Each fleeting smile within it 
Has a misery that’s long; 

The jaundiced eye sees wrong in right, 
The clear eye right in wrong. 


But here’s one mighty certainty on which to calculate! 
The day before to-morrow is the one that’s up to date. 
Though isn’t isn’t isn’t, and is is always is— 
Everything that is is not, and that which isn’t is. 


James S. Ryan 












N the strip of flat ground that lies 
between the steep cordillera of Mi- 
soco and the broad, brown stream 

of the Ciguapa River, stands the little town 
of Manto, with its whitewashed houses 
clustering around the dusty, goat-infested 
plaza and the priestless adobe church. Be- 
yond the river, and in the valley upstream, 
the scrub is patched with maize fields, 
which are tilled with wooden plows yoked 
to the horns of spotted yellow oxen. The 
rising slopes above the village are pale 
green pastures of tall guinea grass. The 
steep, pine-clad hills, with the faces of 
gray rock where only occasional mats of 
mauve-flowering orchids find foothold, are 
scarred with the workings of the miners 
of four centuries. 

In the little market behind the church 
the fruits of three climates meet — man- 
goes, sapodillas, and bananas of the low- 
land; coffee and oranges from the slopes; 
blackberries, crab apples, apricots, and po- 
tatoes from the hills six thousand feet 
above the valley. There is much chaffer- 
ing over the baskets, for the negroes of 
the lowlands are as noisy as the Indians 
of the hilltops are obstinate; but now and 
then money changes hands. 

The money is a curious mixture of coins, 
including pesos of El Salvador, Peru, and 
Chile, pesetas of Honduras and Guatemala, 
copper pieces of Nicaragua—all of them 
now out of use, and even out of recogni- 
tion, in the countries where they were 
minted. Many of the coins are pierced 
with a small hole, which makes them un- 
acceptable even in other parts of Olancho; 
but the people of Manto are conservative, 
and have a horror of becoming dependent, 
like Guatemalan peons, upon a paper cur- 
rency backed by an unstable government. 


Hell’s Gate 


HOW CHON, THE FISHERMAN OF MANTO, MADE A STRANGE 
CAPTURE IN THE TORRENT OF THE PORTAL DEL INFIERNO, 
AND LATER GAVE IT BACK TO THE RUSHING WATERS 


By John Steuart Erskine 
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Occasfonally, as a symbol of the new 
order of things that is creeping into this 
country three centuries asleep, American 
bills—“ grinbaquis” in the local idiom— 
appear in the hands of men who have been 
working on the banana farms of the Atlan- 
tic coast. These are eagerly seized and 
are removed from circulation, they being 
the only legal tender between Manto and 
the outside world. 

Nowhere in the healthy interior of Olan- 
cho is land so fertile or food so abundant 
as in Manto; yet the farmers are not pros- 
perous, for the valley lies in the arms of 
the great sierra of Misoco, over which all 
roads must pass. Nine days must the pack 
mules heave and struggle over narrow trails 
before they reach the end of the banana 
railway, where corn and coffee are salable 
at a small profit. For cattle and pigs the 
way is even worse, since there are stretches 
of ten and twenty miles where no water 
can be found. 

The newcomer to Manto, therefore, 
points immediately to the broad Ciguapa, 
and demands why rafts are not made to 
carry produce to the coast by water. The 
natives laugh and shake their heads. They 
know the river. 

Where the cordillera of Misoco crosses 
the valley of Manto, the Ciguapa River 
has cut a channel through the range, nar- 
row and tortuous, with high gray cliffs on 
either side. Many an unwary traveler, de- 
ceived by the broad smoothness of the swift 
stream, has paddled into this cafon; but 
what he has found beyond, not one has re- 
turned to say. Fragments of mahogany 
pitpans litter the beach below, and the al- 
ligators of the pools feed fat. In the sum- 
mer nights, when the river is in flood, the 
men of Manto hear the cafion roaring far 
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away, and they call it El Portal del Infier- 
no, or Hell’s Gate. 

Years ago there lived in Manto a club- 
footed boy called Chon, who knew more 
about the cafion of Hell’s Gate than did all 
others. In his frail pitpan he had ventured 
a few rods beyond the mouth of the cliffs 
to where, in the dry season, he could stand 
upon the rocks and spear fish—the fat, 
black-barred guapote, munching weed in 
the clear shallows, or even the swift lance- 
tilla as it arrowed by. 

As he paddled, Chon hummed—not the 
latest catchy song from Spain or Mexico, 
as did the other boys of the village, but 
graceful lyrics from Lope de Vega or the 
vigorous chants of Espronceda. Sirange 
these old lines sounded, rising sweet and 
clear above the prattling of the waters and 
echoing between the lowering gray cliffs, 
sung by a pale, thin boy with serious, dark 
eyes; yet to Chon they were the breath of 
life, the escape from sad reality into an- 
other world, where none were born crippled 
and all men knew love. 

Chon’s father was a drunken Mexican 
mining engineer, who, having small affec- 
tion for his crippled son, had drifted away 
without him, leaving the boy, then ten 
years old, to earn his own living. Chon 
had wandered into Manto, and had been 
adopted by Dofia Carmen, the young wife 
of old Don Policarpo, the principal citizen 
and one-time governor of the department. 

Carmen had been bred in the capital, 
the only daughter of a devoted father; and 
now, in the frequent absences of her hus- 
band, who dealt in small mines, she longed 
for companionship, and, being childless, 
found it not. She could never bring her- 
self to make friends with the wives of the 
shopkeepers of Manto, friendly and not 
overly clean women who half embraced her 
when they met her, called her “ hombre,” 
and spat on the floor between speeches. 
When she found Chon, an unspoiled boy 
with a hungry intellect, she seized upon 
him as a drowning man clutches at a straw, 
and made him her own. 

At first Chon had been a servant, limp- 
ing painfully about the brick-floored house, 
or leading the donkey to the hills in search 
of firewood; but Carmen saw that he be- 
came more and more unhappy. At last it 
reached her ears that the villagers, and 
even his fellow servants, jeered at his lame- 
ness and made his life a burden with gib- 
ing nicknames. Therefore, with her unfail- 


ing kindness, she gave up the pleasure of 
having him near her, bought him a canoe 
and fishing tackle, and started him upon a 
trade wherein he might work alone, uncon- 
scious of his deformity. 

Chon prospered exceedingly, especially 
during Holy Week, when his dried fish— 
which one tasted for a month after eating 
—were in great demand. Nevertheless, he 
grudged to his fishing every hour that took 
him out of sight of his beloved patroness. 
When turbulent rains made work impossi- 
ble, he sat with her for days together, 
learning to read under her instruction, and 
watching her expressive face with sorrow- 
ful eyes; and Carmen was troubled, for she 
knew that she had failed to wipe out whol- 
ly the shame of his club foot, which would 
always break his confidence in his own 
manliness. 

Years passed, and these two talked their 
way through life and read their way 
through Spanish poetry; and in Chon’s 
presence Carmen found respite from her 
longing for the motherhood that had been 
denied her. Chon was hers, all hers, fash- 
ioned in mind as she thought a boy should 
be. There was no reticence about him, no 
untruth, and it would have been as difficult 
for her to doubt his word as to tell a lie 
herself. Gray old Don Policarpo, watch- 
ing them, smiled kindly, for he was a 
shrewd judge of human nature, and knew 
where trust was safely placed. 


II 


CuHOoN lived alone in a one-room mud 
house by the river, halfway between Man- 
to and the mouth of Hell’s Gate; but 
daily he was forced to limp into the village 
to sell his fish. There the children jeered 
at his crippled foot as he passed, and the 
eyes of men and women held only pity and 
scorn and indifference for him. Life be- 
came bitter in his mouth, and he longed 
to die, that he might be freed of his shame- 
ful body; and he dreamed of a miracle that 
might make him whole. 

When he stripped off his clothes and 
plunged into the swift river, for the time 
he forgot his trouble, since here he was as 
active and free as any boy in Manto. In 
his canoe, also, his foot could not be seen, 
while his shoulders could urge a pitpan 
with the best. Then Chon found himself 
to be wholly a man. 

One evening, when he was fishing a few 
yards above the mouth of the great cain, 
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he caught his net on a snag and tore the 
strands. He drove his canoe up on the 
beach, and, sitting on the flat prow, he set 
about repairing the damage. He was still 
occupied when, although he heard no 
sound, his sixth sense told him that he was 
being watched. Looking up, he saw a 
canoe slipping silently by on the swift 
river. 

For a moment Chon stared in surprise, 
so unexpected was the sight of a craft navi- 
gating this dangerous water. He recog- 
nized the paddler for a stranger. Then he 
realized that the man was unaware of his 
position, and knew not that he was being 
swept into the Gate of Hell. 

“Stop!” shouted Chon, jumping to his 
feet. ‘You must not go on!” 

The stranger waved a scornful hand and 
cried back: 

“ Adios!” 

Again Chon shouted: 

“Stop! It is the rapid of Hell’s Gate. 
You will be drowned!” 

Then the man understood. Already he 
was between the cliffs. He swung the 
canoe about and paddled furiously against 
the mauling current, but his paddling was 
inexpert and slow, and little by little he 
drifted downstream. 

In the center of the river the water was 
split into great riffles by a projecting rock. 
Being suddenly tossed on these waves, the 
canoe upset. 

“Help me, God!” cried Chon. 
dead!” 

Then an arm waved from the water, and 
he saw that the man had caught the aérial 
root of a fig, which drooped to the surface 
of the river, and with this aid was clinging 
to the very face of the rock. 

For a moment Chon stared around him 
in search of help, but there was none to 
be seen. The stranger could not hold out 
long against that current, for the water 
frilled white against his left shoulder, and 
the root must surely break. In the dry 
season Chon had ventured even below that 
point in his canoe, but now he knew the 
tremendous force of the current, and he 
was afraid. Nevertheless, he must try. 

He pushed his pitpan out into the river, 
turned its prow upstream, and let it drift 
down into the canon. Faster the current 
dragged him, and he paddled a little 
against it to decrease his speed. Now he 
was in the riffles, and they churned about 
his waist, filling the pitpan until it was as 
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heavy and unresponsive as a log. Then he 
paddled on the right for dear life, and 
swung the canoe into the eddy below the 
central rocks, where it hung, its prow 
wedged into a pile of driftwood. 

He bailed the pitpan dry and looked 
around for the stranger. He saw him cling- 
ing to the face of the cliff, some twenty 
feet away across the raging stream. 

Chon tiptoed forward, released the vine 
that was bound to the bow of his pitpan, 
tied it to the stern, and, having coiled it, 
cast it to the stranger where he clung to 
the fig root. It struck the cliff above the 
man’s head and fell out of reach, drifting 
downstream. Time and again Chon coiled 
and flung it, only to miss. Then the grop- 
ing hand clutched it and gripped it de- 
spairingly, and the man, releasing his hold 
on the fig root, swung away downstream on 
the end of the vine. 

Chon paddled furiously and held the 
canoe in its position as the stranger made 
his way, hand over hand, toward the stern. 
He grasped it, and Chon dragged him inch 
by inch out of the water and laid his gasp- 
ing body in safety. 

For a few minutes the stranger panted 
and coughed, and Chon stared around him, 
uncertain of what he should do. They 
must not wait longer, for darkness would 
soon close in upon them. The stranger 
would be too weak to help, and there was 
but a single paddle. Chon must make the 
effort alone, with double weight in the 
canoe. 

Handing the baling gourd to the stran- 
ger, he pushed out. He paddled madly 
across the stream, cutting transversely 
through the riffles, which slapped over the 
bow, half filling the canoe. Then he turned 
upstream, holding close to the gray rock. 

The lad bowed his shoulders to the driv- 
ing stroke. His mahogany paddle bent 
dangerously in his hands, and in front of 
it little vortices sucked downward into the 
stream; yet above his head the gray cliff 
hung motionless. The stranger baled 
rapidly, and Chon leaned against the pad- 
dle with swift, jerking strokes, sweat start- 
ing from his forehead and making the cor- 
ners of his eyes smart. Then he saw that 
the cliff had begun to move slowly back- 
ward, and he knew that he was gaining. 

Inch after inch, foot after foot, he won 
from the flood. His heart pounded and 
bumped inside his ribs, his lungs gaspeu, 
his whole body ached with the strain, his 
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arms became heavy and weak. Still the 


cliffs slipped by; and then light burst be- 
fore him, and he drove the cauoe out into 
the open river, which glowed golden with 
the reflected light of the sunset clouds. 

Chon halted the canoe in the still shal- 
low at the river’s edge, and eased his la- 
boring lungs with long, whistling gasps. 
The agony of strain passed, leaving him 
weak and trembling with fatigue. At last 
he dipped the paddle again and swung the 
canoe upstream. 

“It is getting late,” he told the stranger. 
“You will come to my house for the 
night?” 

As he paddled, Chon examined his guest 
with proud gaze. The man he saw was 
tall, slender, and strong, white-skinned, 
black-haired, black-eyed, with flawlessly 
handsome features. The crippled boy’s 
heart swelled with joy in the knowledge 
that he had drawn this man from within 
the very jaws of death, where no other in 
Manto would have dared to go. 

He ventured a few questions, and the 
stranger unbosomed himself readily. His 
name was Dionisio Herrera. He was an 
engineer, and had been working in the 
capital; but his work was finished, and, 
having no money, he had sought the cheap- 
est way of reaching the banana coast, 
where he might hope to get employment. 
No one had told him of Hell’s Gate, so 
Chon’s warning had taken him unawares. 
He would stay the night with Chon, but 
in the morning he must take the road 
again. 

“You are a Nicaraguan?” asked Chon, 
marking the elision of the terminal s in the 
stranger’s speech. 

Herrera looked up with an air of swift 
suspicion, but he admitted his nationality. 

They reached the bar in front of Chon’s 
house, drew the canoe high on the sand, 
and fastened it with a pole driven through 
a hole in the flat, horizontal prow and 
deep into the sand beneath. Together they 
staggered feebly up the bank to the small 
mud house. Chon cooked the supper of 
fish, tortillas, and beans, and served it, 
waiting on Herrera with affectionate pride. 
Then he sat down to his own meal; but, 
weariness overcoming him, he buried his 
face in his arms and slept across the table. 

Herrera limped to Chon’s bed, and, for- 
getful of his damp clothes and sodden 
boots, laid himself down upon the ox hide 
and in a moment was asleep. 


An hour later a rat, prospecting among 
the remains of the supper, ran across 
Chon’s neck and awakened him. Looking 
around him, in the light of the moon, which 
shone through the window, the boy saw 
Herrera asleep on the bare bed. Chon 
dropped to the dirt floor and slumbered 
again, his head on the threshold. 


III 


Cuon rose suddenly to consciousness 
out of dreamless depths of sleep, to find a 
man shaking him by the shoulder. He 
looked around him and saw, that the sun 
was high, the bed was empty, and outside 
the door stood a squad of barefoot soldiers 
in charge of a khaki-clad sergeant. 

“ What is it?” Chon demanded stupidly, 

“We are looking for a Nicaraguan who 
came down the river yesterday in a stolen 
pitpan,” explained the sergeant. “ Did 
you see him?” 

Chon thought rapidly. Soldiers did not 
usually search for men in order to give 
them Christmas presents. These men de- 
sired to capture his guest, perhaps to kill 
him, and so to undo all the boy’s labor. 

“A tall man with white face and black 
hair?” he asked, showing a gleam of under- 
standing. 

“Tt can be,” admitted the sergeant. 

“T saw such a one yesterday,” said 
Chon. “I was fishing above Hell’s Gate, 
and he came downstream and went into the 
cafion. I called to him to stop, but he 
went on.” 

The sergeant made a slight gesture of 
surprise and discomfort. It was not good 
to think of any man’s passing into Hell’s 
Gate, even though his alternate fate were 
a blank wall and a firing squad. 

“ He did not come back?” he demanded. 

Chon shrugged his shoulders, as if scorn- 
ing an answer to so stupid a question. 

“Ask the alligators,’ he suggested. 
“Who has ever come back from Hell’s 
Gate?” 

The soldiers slouched away toward Man- 
to, their fifty-year-old rifles slung across 
their ragged shoulders. Chon watched 
them nervously until they disappeared up 
the curving trail through the river scrub. 
He had a small, empty feeling in his stom- 
ach when he stood in the presence of sol- 
diers, for he feared their irresponsible abuse 
of authority infinitely more than the unre- 
strained criminality of the ordinary man. 

He turned back to the house and began 
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to clear up the remains of supper. Some- 
thing rustled above his head, and, looking 
up, he saw the face of Herrera peering from 
the dark above the rafters. 

“ Are they gone?” Herrera whispered. 
He swung down from his perch and clasped 
Chon’s hand. “ Twice you have saved my 
life,” he said. “I can never repay you!” 

At that moment Chon felt transfigured 
with joy. No longer was he a weak boy 
with a club foot, but a man. He felt an 
overwhelming impulse to cast himself at 
Herrera’s feet, to clasp the man’s knees 
and swear him eternal fealty, in gratitude 
for having been made to believe in himself. 

“T am going into the village,” he said 
proudly. “Sleep on the rafters until I 
find whether the soldiers have gone. Here 
you are in your own house.” 

That evening Herrera told his story. 

“Women!” he said sadly. “They are 
the ruin of me. It was for a woman that 
I had to leave Nicaragua. I have traveled 
through all the countries of Central Ameri- 
ca, and women have betrayed me wherever 
I have gone. This last was the wife of the 
mayor de plaza. It is strange that we men 
should have this defect, that we should be 
swayed by women, the best of whom are 
but treacherous, unintelligent animals. Is 
it my fault that they choose to fall in love 
with me? Must I always be made to suf- 
fer for their folly? No! I shall never 
trust a woman again!” 

Chon argued fiercely against this heresy. 
Bad women there were, no doubt, but the 
others made men seem poor worms. He 
knew one— 

He described Dofia Carmen, the perfect, 
the unequaled; but Herrera only laughed 
bitterly and congratulated him. A woman 
who did not lie? An old man’s young wife 
who had no lovers? Impossible! Yet 
Chon, realizing that his guest was still 
smarting from his recent betrayal, forgave 
him the ignorance that would not see. 

The next day, when, as usual, he took 
his catch to Dona Carmen that she might 
have first choice of his fish, he told her of 
his feat, of his double rescue of Herrera; 
and he described his guest’s strange views. 

Carmen smiled wisely. 

“JT have known such poor, mistaken 
creatures,” she said sarcastically. ‘“ They 
know only bad women, because they scorn 
any they cannot make bad. How can a 
woman betray a man? She can betray 
only her own honor.” 
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In his mind Chon fought for Herrera as 
a mother fights for her only child, wishing 
to believe him right against all reason, and 
loving him right or wrong. Herrera was 
the proof of his manhood, his grip upon 
self-respect; and how could an evil tree 
bring forth such good fruit? 

He implored his guest to stay with him 
as long as he would. Then he conceived a 
new idea. He had a responsibility toward 
Herrera. Was it just to leave him to perish 
in ignorance and disbelief? No, he must 
introduce him to Dona Carmen and send 
him away recharged with faith in women. 
Therefore he spoke often to Herrera of the 
perfections of Carmen, and he spoke to 
Carmen of the intelligence and education 
of Herrera; and at last she consented to 
his suggestion that he should bring his 
guest to talk to her. 

Dona Carmen received them in her bare 
drawing-room, the lime-washed walls of 
which were decorated with groups of col- 
ored post cards; and they sat on rough 
wooden chairs with hairy oxhide seats and 
talked sporadically. They discussed poli- 
tics, the latest changes in the capital, and 
the probable movements of the locust 
swarms that were said to be entering the 
country; but it was obvious that neither 
was particularly interested in the conversa- 
tion. 

Chon was disappointed. He had hoped 
for an exchange of ideas on morals, or 
poetry, or some other important subject, 
which would edify MHerrera’s skeptical 
mind. However, when they took their 
leave, Herrera asked permission to return, 
and Carmen gave it readily. 

“You were right and I was wrong,” the 
Nicaraguan admitted to Chon, as they 
made their way down the hill. “ There is 
a good woman, a very good woman.” 

“Is she not?” cried Chon delightedly. 
* But I thought you had very little to say 
to each other.” 

Herrera laughed amusedly. 

“Little son,” he said dreamily, ‘“ you 
know nothing of life. It is not what one 
says to a woman that she thinks about— 
it is what she thinks one wants to say.” 

But the boy was happy, for Herrera 
agreed to stay on in the house with him, 
and to help him with the nets and the fish 
traps; and soon Chon noticed that his 
guest was changing his opinions rapidly 
under Dofia Carmen’s influence. He had 
only good to say of women; yet when the 
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girls of the village inclined toward him, as 
many of them did, he paid them no atten- 
tion. 

On the occasions when Don Policarpo 
returned to Manto, Herrera moped gloomi- 
ly beside the river and went no more to the 
house on the hill, explaining to Chon that 
it was not good to interfere between a 
woman and her husband. The boy, as he 
walked to the market with his basket of 
fish, sang aloud to himself Espronceda’s 
song of “ The Beggar,” in joy at a good 
deed done: 


‘Mine is the world, as free as the open air; 
Other men work in order that I may eat.” 


Then Chon noticed that Carmen’s health 
seemed to be suffering. She looked tired 
and pink-eyed, as if she had been weeping; 
and although she still questioned him about 
his doings, her mind had lost its alertness 
and ready sympathy. Most of all she 
seemed to desire to talk to him about his 
friend, and her gaze strayed always toward 
the river, as if she dreamed of seeing that 
tall figure lounging up the slope. 

Chon began to conceive doubts, but he 
chased them out of his mind as unworthy. 
When they returned, he felt ashamed of 
himself. At last, however, he ventured a 
question. 

Carmen met his eyes with her serious 
gaze. 

“ Yes,” she admitted, “I love him.” 

She waited, expecting some reply; but 
Chon was staring blindly at a white mus- 
covy duck that scuffled in the mud of the 
path. He said nothing, for his mind was 
empty of thought, while his eyes and 
throat ached with a misery that he had 
never known before. 

Little by little, in short, jerky sentences, 
Carmen unfolded her tale of unwilling, un- 
happy progress into love. She repeated 
the name of Dionisio Herrera, and her 
voice was dull with pain; then she spoke 
bitterly of the man and his selfishness; 
while over all her speech lay the unreality 
of thoughts distorted by desire. 

“T cannot lie to you, Chon,” she fin- 
ished. “Do you condemn me too much?” 

“IT condemn you, sevora mia?” the boy 
demanded passionately, his face twisting 
with tears that struggled for release. “ You 
will always be a star of heaven for me; 
but what will you do now?” 

The sun was sinking behind the opposite 
hills, and black against the brilliant sky a 
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pair of wood ibis circled on set wing. From 
the village rose a faint blue haze of wood 
smoke that drifted slowly downstream on 
the gently breathing air. A flight of red 
macaws screamed their raucous way home- 
ward, flapping two by two across the blue 
roof of sky. 

“There is nothing for me to do,” Car- 
men replied, shivering. “What will he 
do?” 

Chon crept to her side and took her hand 
in both of his. 

“It is all my fault,” he sobbed. “ I kept 
him here. I was proud of him, because he 
was a man, and I felt that he belonged to 
me. Now will you send him away?” 

“T cannot!” she whispered. ‘“ What 
would life be worth without him? Be- 
sides, he would not go.” 

Without warning, she burst into tears 
and hid her face against Chon’s ragged 
shoulder. Inside the boy, also, tears 
struggled to be shed and would not fall. 
He felt the desolate hopelessness of a man 
in the presence of a woman who would not 
help herself. 

“At least tell Don Policarpo,” he 
begged. “ Nothing is so bad when it is 
spoken aloud.” 

Carmen drew back, and trembled again 
with fear. 

“Not that!” she protested, her black 
eyes wide. “ Policarpo is a violent man. 
He would kill Dionisio. No, I must not 
tell him; but I had to tell you, Chon.” 

It seemed to the boy that the woes of 
the world were more than he could bear. 
Again that spasm of pain contorted his 
face, and, his tears finding release, he wept 
helplessly. 

“T love you, Dofia Carmen,” he sobbed. 
“T adore you. Nothing will ever make a 
difference to that; but I brought him to 
you that you might show him how good 
women could be. Now, if you lie to Don 
Policarpo, you will make him believe that 
all women lie, and it were better that he 
had never known you!” 

Even while he spoke, he knew that his 
words were but thin air, wasted on deaf 
ears. He knew that he spoke of things 
that had ceased to have a meaning to Car- 
men—of friendship, truth, and honor. He 
limped down the hill to his home, and that 
night, for sheer misery, he sobbed himself 
to sleep, hearing the deep, peaceful breath- 
ing of Herrera across the darkness. 

The next day Chon gathered all his 
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forces and assailed his guest. He remind- 
ed Herrera of his indebtedness, and de- 
manded that he should leave Manto and 
see Dona Carmen no more. 

To the boy’s surprise Herrera listened 
quietly. 

“ You saved my life, Chon,” he said se- 
riously. “I shall never forget that; but 
you have done more—you brought me out 
of Hell’s Gate and up to the gate of heaven. 
I have been a poor creature all my life, and 
you have shown me a glimpse of salvation 
—a woman who could never betray a man. 
I love her more than I can say or you can 
imagine. What would life be worth if I 
were to go away? Yet, if she orders me, 
I will go.” 

But Chon knew that he would never go, 
though a thousand Carmens ordered him 


hence. 
IV 


THE rains were in full force. Every 
afternoon the clouds gathered upon the 
hilltops, roofed in the valley, and rained 
themselves out. The river was swollen and 
yellow, and Chon’s fishing became impos- 
sible. Day after day he lifted his traps 
and found them empty; but he ate his 
dried fish, and divided his time between 
talking to Carmen and thinking about her. 
There had ceased to be pleasure in either, 
and his heart was heavy with despair. 

One afternoon, when Carmen talked as 
usual of Dionisio Herrera, Chon’s patience 
gave way. 

“You are lying to yourself,” he said 
fiercely. ‘“ You are afraid of hurting your- 
self. You know what is right, yet you try 
to delude yourself into believing that you 
should do something else!” 

Carmen flushed angrily. 

“You overstep the limits,” she said cold- 
ly. “I have treated you as a friend, as my 
closest friend, when I might have treated 
you as a servant, and now you presume 
on it!” 

Chon winced at the pain of the stab, 
and rose to his feet. 

“‘T am sorry,” he replied meekly; “ but 
it was the truth, Am I no more to you 
than a rubbish heap upon which to throw 
the confidences that you would not keep in 
your mind? Would you have me play 
merely a woman’s part in your life only 
to stand by and watch? I tell youlama 
man!” 

Carmen stood up also. Her kindness 
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struggled with her pride for a moment, and 
then was thrust down. She set her chin 
obstinately. 

“ Good-by,” she said. “I think you had 
better not come back any more.” 

Tears rose in Chon’s eyes, and a sob 
choked his voice. 

“ Forgive me!” he begged. ‘“ Make me 
a servant again. Forbid me ever to look 
upon your face. I shall be content, if 
only you will never change from what I 
have loved; but I was right!” 

He turned and limped away, a frail, pa- 
thetic figure that had no part in life. He 
was tormented by the feeling that his own 
stupid pride had caused all this coil over 
which he now had no control. Carmen 
would bare her soul to him no more, and 
what he would glimpse from afar would 
be only a woman who shrank from pain 
and feared the truth. The sun would shine 
no more, and his life was worthless. 

He must go back to his work, and forget 
that he had ever dreamed of being a man. 
He stopped and listened, and from far 
downstream he heard the mutter of water 
rushing through Hell’s Gate. 

He found Herrera sitting on a log be- 
side the river. 

“ Dionisio,” he called, “the rains are 
nearly over. Will you come and help me 
bait the traps?” 

Herrera looked up, smiling with the 
friendliness that had made Chon’s heart 
swell with joy and pride in the days now 
past. 

“Will you take long?” he asked, and 
jerked his hand toward the house on the 
hill. “I was going up there.” 

“Not long,” replied Chon. 
to set a trap for guapotes.” 

He flung a weighted wicker fish trap into 
the canoe. Herrera climbed into the bow 
and took the pole, Chon got into the stern 
with the paddle, and they pushed off on 
the river’s bosom. 

The banks seemed to race by as Chon 
drove the slight canoe downstream with 
all the force of his narrow shoulders. Tiny 
kingfishers, green, red, and white, arrowed 
over the water before them. A gray bit- 
tern took flight and croaked hoarsely away 
into the brush. Once they passed a man 
who paused in pruning his plantain patch 
to wave his short billhook and cry a greet- 
ing. 
Then the current slackened as they 
pushed into the deep water. Herrera laid 
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down his pole and coiled the vine and float 
of the fish trap about his arm. 

“ Where shall I drop it?” he called. 

“The river has been a good friend to 
me,” mused Chon aloud, and his paddle 
sucked noisily in the water with the force 
of his stroke. “ For years now it has fed 
me; but all my friends hurt me, and it 
were better that I had never been born!” 

The cliffs loomed high above their heads, 
and then they were plunged into the dark- 
ness of the cafion. 

“Stop!” cried Herrera. 
ing too far!” 

Chon looked at his guest, at the one man 
whom he had ever loved, at his proof of 
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manhood; and again tears stood in his 
eyes. 

“ From Hell’s Gate I took you,” he said 
sadly. “ Now I give you back!” 

With a sweep of his arm he flung his 
paddle far away into the foaming stream. 

Then he broke down and wept bitterly, 
thinking of Carmen waiting in the house 
on the hill, Carmen whom he would never 
serve again. 

The canoe pitched dangerously on the 
riffles, and water slapped over the gunwale, 
drenching the men where they crouched; 
and nearer and nearer sounded the boom 
of the torrent plunging through Hell’s 
Gate. 





THE NEW FRONTIER 


Give us another frontier, 
We've tired of the every-day, 

We're jaded and worn by the work we've done, 
We're sick of our measured play; 


But the far-flung fields still call us 
As they did our ancient kin, 

So, give us another, newer world 
For things to happen in! 


Give us another frontier! 
We've conquered the wilds of the North, 
And South and East—we have covered it all, 
And we know what it all is worth, 


But out o’er the dim horizon 
Afar from our man-made din, 
We look for a newer, cruder place 

For things to happen in. 


Give us another Klondike 
Sown through with the sands of gold, 
Or another hard-pressed battle-front 
For our valiant men to hold, 


For the office takes our effort 
While the stream of our blood runs thin, 
And we long for a new and broad frontier 
For things to happen in. 


So, they’ve found us another frontier, 
Those dauntless sons of men, 

As wide and high as the azure sky, 
And we'll never fret again, 


For up through the silver cloud-banks 
Where the haughty eagles spin 

They have found us a broader frontier 
For things to happen in. 
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c= largest beaver colony in the Adi- 

rondacks, that of Stony River Flow, 
so carefully planted and zealously 
protected by the State, diminished steadily 
in population from thirty to twenty, and 
continued to disappear one by one, both 
young and old, until only sixteen were left. 

The surviving sixteen of these intelli- 
gent animals, threatened with extermina- 
tion, having become quite tame with full 
knowledge of their protection, were cau- 
tious, afraid, and no longer swam about in 
the broad of day or ventured out upon the 
land at dusk for their tree cutting, to the 
delight and amusement of casual visitors. 

As the beaver families diminished, their 
dams were neglected, as if they sensed and 
feared some unseen terror there. One 
after another their dome-shaped houses of 
sticks and mud were depopulated and de- 
serted. 

It was strange that this should happen, 
when the big gray timber wolves no longer 
course the red deer under the pale moon 
along the hardwood ridges of the’ Eastern 
forests, the stealthy and formidable pan- 
ther slinks no more on softly padded feet 
through the dark wood, and there are no 
other killers big enough or bold enough to 
attack a full-grown beaver. Even the 
heavy-bodied Canadian lynx, fighter that 
he is, surviving even in partially settled 
communities despite modern guns and in- 
genious traps, will face actual starvation 
before matching fangs and claws against 
the strong chisel teeth of old Flattail— 
teeth that will cut from a green poplar tree 
a chip as wide and thick as a man’s hand. 

Inasmuch as the State was making a 
serious effort to restock the North Woods 
country with beaver, the loss of these es- 
tablished animals was serious. Once these 
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low mountains, laced with innumerable 
waterways and dotted with many lakes 


and ponds, were alive with beaver. Al- 
gonquin hunters traded their soft brown 
pelts by the tens of thousands to the hard- 
bargaining Dutch at Albany —a pile of 
skins as tall as the longest gun for the 
piece—they even made them longer for 
the fur trade! Ten skins for a handful of 
black sand that was food for the guns! 

Then came the white trappers, Nick 
Stoner and his fellows, relentless, caring 
only for to-day’s gain, reaping a harvest of 
fur, to leave behind an almost empty for- 
est where the axes and saws of lumbermen 
were already ringing and whining, and the 
waterways were covered with the dead 
bodies of pine and spruce. 

Large tracts of this cut-over land had 
been acquired by the State and turned into 
public playgrounds and parks. The Con- 
servation Commission began to protect the 
remaining wild life, and the woods were 
restocked with beaver. 

These first animals, placed where they 
could be watched and protected, grew and 
multiplied as in the days of old. They 
began to work up this stream and that, to 
make new dams here and there; but as 
they pushed farther and farther into the 
big woods, beyond the watchful eyes of 
the law, their valuable fur began to attract 
the attention of those who care only for 
personal gain, and who are willing to take 
long chances if the profit be large enough. 

Game wardens and State troopers were 
instructed to watch over the beaver colo- 
nies, and heavy penalties were provided to 
discourage trapping; but, as always in a 
large forest area, there was a breed of 
hunters, men who lived by the gun and the 
trap, who knew no law but the law of the 
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hunt. Wild game belonged to the man 
who could get it! 

Here and there a beaver skin appeared. 
A city deer hunter brought out two, which 
he had purchased from an unscrupulous 
guide for twenty dollars. This and that 
isolated dam was robbed of a pelt. No 
serious attempt had been made, however, 
to raid the larger ponds until the beaver 
population of the two dams at Stony River 
Flow began to disappear. 


II 


THE unavoidable day came when the 
young game warden in charge of this sec- 
tion, unable to account for the mysterious 
loss of his charges, and quite unable to 
prevent it, had to report it, however re- 
luctantly, to his superior officer. 

“‘ Well, I’m not surprised,” answered In- 
spector Ingram, who directed the work of 
that division. “‘ We’re bound to lose some 
—more and more as they work farther 
back into the mountains. We’ve caught 
and fined two trappers up Moose Lake 
way for taking beaver, but no penalty will 
prevent some loss. The only amazing 
thing about your report is that so much 
fur could be taken out of the Stony River 
ponds right under your nose.” 

“That’s what I came to see you about.” 

“That’s what the commission placed 
you there for,” interrupted the inspector. 
“How do you explain this loss?” 

“T can’t explain it,” confessed the war- 
den, frankly puzzled and greatly worried. 
“We have been instructed to give special 
protection to the beaver, and I take a great 
interest in the animals, as you know. I’ve 
made it a point to circulate around those 
ponds day after day, hiding out and watch- 
ing from daylight until dark, and I haven’t 
seen a trapper.” 

“They probably slip in and out after 
dark. They know mighty well you’re 
watching in the daytime.” 

“That’s the funny part of it,” said the 
warden. “TI haven’t been able to find any 
sign of trap work.” 

“ Probably some new kind of a snare,” 
suggested the inspector. 

“ And not a footprint, not a mark of any 
trapper! All I know is that the beaver 
aren’t there, and not less than four houses 
are deserted.” 

Jeth Gebard—his first name foreshort- 
ened from Jethro, reminiscent of New Eng- 
land forbears—was one of the youngest 
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game wardens in the State. He was not a 
native of the forest section that he pa- 
trolled. For obvious reasons those in 
charge of the conservation work prefer 
gamekeepers who are strangers and wholly 
unrelated to the people where they work. 
Jeth had come north from the Catskills as 
a sort of promotion for efficient service 
there. 

He was a woodsman by instinct, with 
much experience in his own forests, a 
young man who loved rod and gun and 
good hunting dogs. A sportsman, hating 
the spoil sports, the market hunters, the 
men who get their fish and game any old 
way so long as they get them, the killers 
of summer meat—too often does with 
fawn. A young woodsman, this Jethro 
Gebard, a little above medium height, yet 
strongly built of the very best material, 
and of remarkable endurance—a heritage, 
in all probability, from generations of 
woodsmen and hunters, 

He was not of the handsome type, and 
yet there was something appealing and pic- 
turesque about him in flannel shirt, khaki 
breeches, woolen socks, and soft shoe 
packs. His hair was brown, and curling 
at the ends; his wide eyes were of deepest 
gray. His face was muscular, rather than 
softly rounded, and his thin nose was 
hawked like an osprey’s beak. 

“How many pelts do you figure they’ve 
got away with so far?” asked the inspector. 

“‘ About half of them—fifteen or so. At 
first I thought the beaver were migrating 
upstream, or even over the ridge to Suck- 
er Brook—young animals going somewhere 
else to shift for themselves; but the ponds 
weren’t crowded.” 

“ Did you miss any of the old ones?” 

“Yes—I don’t see old Bighead any 
more. There were a couple more I always 
fancied I could recognize, and now they 
are gone.” 

“Old beaver don’t often migrate—not 
unless they are driven out by fear, low 
water, or a shortage of food,” maintained 
the inspector. “Your beaver are being 
trapped out.” 

“Tve thought of that, of course, but I 
can’t believe any one would do it, even if 
they dared. Every one here in the woods 
knows the commission is trying to bring 
the beaver back. In a few years they’ll 
be so numerous that the season will have 
to be opened for a few days each fall, or 
the animals will do actual damage to tim- 
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ber and flood a lot of park land. Then 
trappers will be able to take and sell legal- 
ly a hundred dollars’ worth of fur for every 
ten they’re stealing now.” 

“ Let years of experience speak through 
my lips,” said the inspector. “ There are 
men here in the North Woods who will do 
anything, if they think they can get away 
with it. They’re doing it every chance 
they get. The day has gone when they 
could live entirely off the country, shoot- 
ing what meat they want and trapping out 
enough fur each winter to buy supplies. 
They hang on, picking up a little money 
from fishing and hunting parties, and any 
chance for easy money tempts them. 
They’ll kill deer out of season, and they’ll 
trap the beaver, just as they make moon- 
shine liquor and help to run contraband 
and aliens over the Canadian border—all 
for a price. They’re quite capable of stop- 
ping any game warden who interferes with 
their something-for-nothing, easy-money 
life!” 

“ Oh, I’m not afraid!” 

“Then you better be! 
easy.” 

“Tt puzzles me, the way those beaver 
disappear and never a sign.” 

“Tracks there somewhere,” said the in- 
spector, smiling indulgently, “if you can 
find them.” 

“T haven’t found any yet,” confessed 
the youth, “and I tell you I have gone 
over that ground on my hands and knees.” 

“A canoe leaves no track, but it comes 
and goes in the dark.” 

“Not up and down the Stony. The 
water is very low, and it’s too rocky and 
shallow for any canoe. Besides, I’ve 
watched the stream.” 

“ Then it must be the ghost of old Nick 
Stoner,” the inspector suggested. 

“The ground around those ponds is so 
soft that every deer track is stamped deep 
into the black earth,” said the warden. 
“A man couldn’t possibly trap there with- 
out leaving some mark.” 

“You go back and pretend to be busy 
with something else. Make believe you 
don’t know that the beaver are being 
trapped,” advised his superior; “ but spend 
a few nights around these ponds with your 
eyes and ears open.” 

“ T’ve done it several nights, and I didn’t 
see anything or hear a suspicious sound.” 

“ Wardens are scarce, and this is a big 
territory, or I would send another man, 


Go slow and 
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but it’s impossible just now,” decided the 
inspector. ‘ You go back and do what 
you can. If the fur keeps on going, I'll 
have to come up there myself.” 


Ill 


A CAREFUL and discerning eye, alert for 
interesting bits of nature lore—such an eye, 
for instance, as the steady grays of Jeth 
Gebard— would have discerned easily 
enough the faint markings of an older 
beaver dam on the very site chosen by the 
newer animals for their largest pond on 
Stony River Flow. The engineering in- 
stinct of these highly intelligent creatures 
remained true to form, and the new dam 
was thrown across the stream on the site 
of the old, so as to flood the water back 
into a fine little lake, covering, perhaps, ten 
acres, and making available a great store 
of poplar trees for their food supply. 

The dam itself was a remarkable piece 
of construction, sweeping from the rocky 
base of a wooded hill across the stream 
bed, and a full hundred feet over the low 
lands to the rise of a little knoll at the edge 
of an alder swamp. This preliminary 
work was accomplished by four adult 
beaver imported from northern Canada, 
and it was continued from year to year as 
their families grew and they needed more 
room and more food. 

The dam itself was of sticks, stones, and 
mud, a substantial structure, anchored 
firmly to the bowlder-strewn stream bed— 
a woven and tangled mass of sticks, sizable 
logs, and interlaced branches, tamped with 
mud and weighted down with stones. It is 
doubtful if an equal number of woodsmen, 
without tools of any kind, could have made 
a better dam on the same site. 

Along the eastern shore, where the deep- 
er water broke sharply into the old stream 
bed, the beaver houses were erected—one 
at first, and then another and another, as 
the need arose, until seven conical struc- 
tures of heavy sticks well plastered with 
mud raised their black domes above the 
dark water of the pond. Each was large 
enough to accommodate a whole family of 
the big animals, and they were built in the 
old manner, although it is no longer neces- 
sary, here in the East, to make them proof 
against marauding animals. 

The walls were thick and heavy, freez- 
ing in the winter to a solid protective mass. 
Within was a single room, its floor just 
above the level of the water, with softly 
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padded sleeping beds arranged neatly 
along the sides, and a ventilating air shaft 
extending upward through the roof. In 
the center, available for instant flight in 
case the house was threatened, was the 
diving hole, straight down at first, and 
then bending out toward the deeper water 
along a broad channel worn by the passage 
of the beavers’ heavy bodies. 

On the near-by hillside grew many pop- 
lar trees, which could be dropped beside 
the water, where they were worked up into 
proper lengths for winter storage on the 
bottom of the pond, or utilized for imme- 
diate food needs, the peeled sticks being 
incorporated into the dam. The alder 
swamp, much of it included in the dam 
now, was crisscrossed with narrow canals 
made by the beaver so that they could ex- 
plore this shallow part of their domain in 
their nightly search for such vegetable tit- 
bits as they could find to augment their 
steady diet of bark. 

The first migration from the original 
pond took place when a pair of young 
beaver determined to start a colony of 
their own. They went upstream about 
half a mile and built a smaller dam, which, 


in time, grew to a considerable size and be- 
came known as the upper pond. 

As the beaver learned that they were 
protected, much of their construction work 
was done in the early evening; but when 
Jeth Gebard visited the ponds again after 
his talk with the inspector, there was no 


sign of the animals. The water lay like a 
sheet of dully polished metal, in the still- 
ness of a forest evening where no air 
stirred, without wake or wave of swimming 
beaver. Black was the still water, like all 
the waters of this great forest, except 
where it caught the receding light of day— 
black with the inky leaf mold of the oozy 
bottom; and it was made all the blacker 
by a gorgeous border of flaming autumn- 
tinted hardwoods, which ran in great vari- 
colored waves up the heights to the pale 
blue of the evening sky. 

A lazy trout rose slowly to make a series 
of tiny ringlets in the upper channel. A 
colony of red-wing blackbirds, not yet 
wheeling southward, made a great flutter- 
ing and chattering in the broken reeds at 
the upper end of the flow. 

Fearful that the beaver were all gone, 
Jeth went straight to the dam, and was 
relieved to find there three or four freshly 
peeled sticks. 


“A few left, anyway,” he said to him- 
self; “but they’re pretty badly scared.” 

There was no evidence of freshly cut 
trees along the shore. 

“ Afraid to come out even after dark,” 
he guessed correctly. 

Slowly, carefully, he went along the 
shore line of the pond, examining every lit- 
tle mark, every track in the soft ground, 
searching for some clew to this nameless 
terror that was destroying his charges. The 
damp shore was stamped deep with the 
tracks of deer, bucks and does and fawns, 
loving such open water spaces, but not dar- 
ing to venture there until after dark. Here 
were the tiny paw marks of a wandering 
mink, and the three-toed tracks of aquatic 
birds wading along the water line for slugs 
and snails; but there was not a single hu- 
man footprint, nor the man mark of any 
trapper—no sign whatsoever that any one 
had visited the place in the warden’s ab- 
sence. 

“It’s almost weird enough to frighten a 
man,” he said. 

A careful search revealed nothing sus- 
picious at the lower pond, although Jeth 
sensed, rather than knew, that more beaver 
were being taken there. He went on to 
the upper pond, searching the shallow 
waterway as he went upstream. Along one 
side of this upper pool the ground was soft 
and muddy, making it impossible for any 
trapper or predatory animal to walk there, 
day or night, without leaving a deep, in- 
delible impression; but the warden found 
only the distinct markings of night prowl- 
ing coons, mink, and wandering muskrats, 
and the deep spoor of many deer coming 
down to drink among the sheltering alders. 

The other side of the pond was higher 
ground, well worn by the beaver in their 
work of felling trees and dragging the cut 
sections into the water. Its surface was 
rough and stony, but hardly dry or firm 
enough for a man to walk across in the 
dark without leaving some trace of his feet, 
however careful he might be. Jeth found 
many old beaver tracks, and the deep im- 
pressions of a heavy buck walking there, 
but never a heel mark, not a stick or a 
stone disturbed. 

“T don’t believe these beaver are being 
trapped,” he told himself. ‘I think a big 
panther, or maybe a couple of wolves, are 
raiding them when they come out to drop 
a tree.” 

He was forced to admit, however, that 
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a mature wolf is a heavy animal, and never 
makes any attempt to hide the marks of its 
coming or going. Moreover, if the ma- 
rauder was a wolf, or even a big cat, there 
would be a sign of struggle and the remains 
of their kill. 

“Maybe it’s some disease—” 

Then he saw, in the soft muck of the 
pond bottom, the unmistakable hole where 
a trap pole had been thrust down into the 
yielding black mud! 

“ Trapped!” he said aloud, in an awed 
whisper, as he examined the soft shore line 
about him and saw no evidence of any 
trapper. ‘“ The man must have wings!” 

The hole was deep, for a beaver trap, 
other than a deadfall, must be so set as 
to drown its victim, or the powerful ani- 
mal will twist off or bite off the trapped 
foot. Jeth stared at it in helpless amaze- 
ment. He was certain that no canoe had 
come up or down the stream, and that no 
craft of any kind was hidden on the pond. 
There was no evidence whatever of a trap- 
per’s nocturnal visit. 

“ Who—” He got no farther with this 
question. “Tl have to find out how, 
first!” 

IV 


DespITE his vigilance and all the wood- 
craft he possessed, Jeth Gebard did not 
catch the poacher. The beaver population 
of the two ponds grew less and less. Once 
or twice a week, he judged, a mysterious 
trapper slipped in after dark and took a 


pelt or two. There was no knowing when 
the raider came or where he went, for he 
left no mark or trail of his passage. 

One day Jeth found the carcass of a 
young beaver fully a mile away from the 
upper pond, where it had been skinned out, 
but it was so badly pulled apart by feeding 
animals, and the ground about it so tram- 
pled, that he could read no answer to the 
mystery there. Only a broken foreleg told 
him that the animal had been trapped, and 
the absence of any vestige of hair proved 
that it had been skinned and its pelt taken 
away. 

Watching one night at the upper pond, 
he thought he heard the clink of steel, as 
if a chain rattled; but when he rushed out 
from his hiding a big buck whistled noisily, 
proving that no trapper could be there, 
with a wily old deer so near, nor did day- 
light reveal any man track. 

“ll have to ask for help,” decided Jeth 
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finally. “I can’t watch both ponds at the 
same time. I have to own up I’m just 
about beaten.” 

Next morning, however, he was cheered 
and comforted to find the ground covered 
with several inches of soft white snow. 

“Ha!” he exclaimed aloud. ‘“ Now let 
any one try to trap those beaver!” 

No man or beast, he knew, could move 
about on that unmarked page of white 
without leaving behind an indelible track; 
nor has all the cunning of man ever been 
able to devise a way to hide or destroy a 
long snow trail. 

“If any trapper can run his line in to 
the Stony River ponds and get away with 
a single beaver pelt, with this snow on the 
ground, I'll resign next pay day!” cried 
Jeth. 

Beside his cabin doorway was the lacy 
pattern of a tiny wood mouse’s feet, attest- 
ing the truth of his words. As Jeth walked 
down to the lake, to break the shore ice 
and wash up, he saw beneath a scraggy 
spruce the familiar tracks of a great north- 
ern hare. Near by was a straight line of 
dainty footprints marking the route of a 
feeding grouse. 

“T’ve been waiting for this snow,” he 
told himself. ‘Let any one bother those 
beaver now!” 

Then came the disappointing thought 
that any one clever enough to rob the 
beaver dams and not get caught would not 
visit the ponds now that there was snow 
on the ground to betray every footstep. 

“ He'll lay off until next fall,” thought 
Jeth, “and I'll have to admit defeat.” 

It shamed him to think of this. It hurt 
to admit that he had been outwitted. Much 
as he mourned the loss of his charges, it 
galled him worse to be thus outmaneu- 
vered. He knew that unless he caught the 
mysterious poacher any hope of promo- 
tion was out of the question for a long 
time to come. 

“T did all I could,” he mused, but the 
thought comforted him only for a moment. 
“No man could have done more.” 

He wondered if this last was true! 


V 


Now of all wise beasts the beaver is 
among the wisest. The mature animals in 
the two ponds knew quite as well as the 
game warden that death threatened them, 
that a mysterious enemy was slowly but 
surely exterminating them, that no place 
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but the deep water and the dark interior 
of their houses was safe. They also knew 
what the young warden did not—that this 
death came only at night, and that it 
smelled very like a man! 

For a few nights the remaining beaver 
in the lower pond did not venture near 
shore at all; but on the night following the 
first snow, as if they fully understood that 
no enemy could move about without leav- 
ing tracks for a swift vengeance to follow, 
they resumed work on the sorely needed 
winter store of food. 

The poplars had been cut back to some 
distance from the water, and to reach them 
in the greatest possible safety the older 
beaver had dug a deep canal back to the 
standing trees, so that the cut sticks could 
be floated out into the pond without un- 
necessarily exposing the workers to danger 
from their foes. 

An old male, wise to the ways of the 
woods, waited until it was quite dark be- 
fore he swam slowly and noiselessly around 
the entire pond, only his whiskered nose 
sticking out of the water, sniffing at the 
crisp air, ready to give, with his slapping 
tail, instant warning of any threatening 
danger. Having finally assured himself 


that no hunters were about, he gave the 
signal for the others to follow him up the 
canal to their night’s work. 

Just where this channel joined the deep- 
er water of the pond, its sides had partially 
fallen in, and it required cleaning out be- 


fore the beavers’ work could begin. There 
was nothing suspicious about this, for it 
often happened with new canals, and soon 
the old male’s broad forefeet were digging 
at the obstruction. 

Suddenly there came a dull thud under 
the water, and the sharp metallic rattle of 
a chain. The beaver’s broad tail slapped 
a noisy warning on the surface of the 
water, and the pond surged and boiled as 
all the animals dived and dashed away to 
the safety of the deep water. 

The big male, his left forefoot stinging 
with pain, hardly felt the weight of the 
heavy double spring trap in his terrified 
flight until the chain snapped taut and he 
was somersaulted over the bottom. For 
a few seconds he fought and struggled to 
get free, biting at the unyielding steel, 
turning and twisting with all his strength, 
until his breath was gone. Then he turned 
toward the surface—only to be brought 
up short as the ring on the trap chain 
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caught on one of several projecting limb 
ends left on the long trap pole for that 
very purpose. 

VI 


JetH GEBARD never dreamed that any 
one would dare to trap protected beaver, 
in ponds known to be watched, with new 
snow on the ground. He did not give it a 
serious thought, confident that the un- 
known raider’s depredations were at an end 
for the season. Shamed as he was by his 
failure to catch the culprit or to prevent 
the loss, still it was a relief to know that 
the remaining animals were safe. 

More by force of habit than anything 
else, on his way north to investigate a re- 
port, he went by way of the Stony River 
trail. As he expected, he found the snow 
about the lower pond unmarked by human 
feet. 

“ They’s all right now,” he told himself, 
referring to the beaver. “No one would 
dare to stick a trap in here.” 

He was walking slowly around the pond, 
close to the shore, thinking thus, when he 
noted just ahead a place where the white 
snow had been sullied by a dripping line 
of muddy water, as if something had been 
lifted out of the pool. Along the same line 
there were tracks showing that a big buck 
had come down to drink, and in the pond 
was a beaver canal, the water in it roily. 

Jeth looked closer, and saw upon the 
snow a few coarse dark brown hairs, un- 
mistakably from a beaver pelt. 

“Great day!” he exclaimed aloud. 

The thing that could not happen had 
happened. In spite of the snow-covered 
ground, whereon there was not a single 
man track, and no indication of such 
tracks being covered or destroyed, a trap 
had been set at the mouth of the canal. 
and a beaver taken! 

‘* Who—what—how?” 

Hurriedly, anxiously, Jeth retraced his 
steps as far as the dam, searching for some 
sign of waders or a light canoe. Though 
the muddy water evidenced that the trap- 
per had been there that very night, and it 
was certain that the freezing air would 
have held any water spattered out of the 
stream upon the rocks, he could find no 
sign that any one had come up or down 
the stream, no tracks of waders in the bot- 
tom of the pond, no place where a boat 
had been dragged over the stones of the 
stream. 
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“Tf I told the inspector of this, he 


wouldn’t believe me. No one would!” 
Jeth was thinking aloud in his excitement. 
“ He’d say that I had fallen down on my 
job and was lying to cover up laziness and 
neglect!” 

Certainly no warden, no trained woods- 
man, could have made a more complete or 
careful search for the trail of the nocturnal 
raider. By mid afternoon Jeth was con- 
vinced that no one had walked to the dam 
to set traps. The ponds were spring water, 


and unfrozen. He thought of a small: 


canoe, even a folding boat, and a man 
wading carefully down stream, but soon 
gave up this idea for lack of evidence. 

“ A squirrel can’t run over this snow 
without leaving a track. A buck the size 
and weight of a man leaves a trail that a 
child could follow,” summarized Jeth. 
“Tl go over and see old Stormy about 
this. I'll get him to come up here and bear 
witness that these beaver are being trapped 
out by some one, or something that doesn’t 
leave tracks in new snow!” 


Vil 


Oxp Storm Bentley lived by fish and 
fishermen. He was an old, old man who 
lived all alone in a little gray cabin near 
the outlet of Star Lake. He had been a 
mighty hunter in his day—in those distant 
days, when moose and catamount were to 
be killed in our Eastern forests. He had 
been an expert trapper and fur-getter; but 
now he was too old for the muscle trying 
deer drives, for long forest trails and heavy 
portages. His blood ran too slowly for 
freezing rounds of winter trap lines. He 
lived by the fish of Star Lake. 

He sold fish to camps and summer 
boarding houses. He guided city fisher- 
men to bass ledges and pickerel grounds. 
He hunted a bit, it is true, but never far 
from his cabin, but always there was a fat 
buck hung up for his winter meat. 

“Stormy,” began Jeth, shamefaced and 
stammering, “I want you to help me.” 

“Do what I can, Jeth,” promised the 
old man. 

The old mountaineer was cleaning a 
mess of pike on a shake spruce board with 
a worn butcher knife. Never a tall man, 
age had withered him more, leaving him 
a wizened and dried out figure with uncut 
hair and grizzly beard. 

“What’s all your trouble about, son- 
ny?” he asked. 


Old Storm did not approve of game 
wardens as a class, but he did not ‘ear 
them in the least, and he rather liked this 
youngster. 

“Tm ashamed to tell you,” grinned 
Jeth. “I’ve lost some beaver.” 

“ Well, I ain’t got ’em,” Stormy replied 
emphatically. 

“Of course not!” 

“ Though I’ve taken a sight of ’em in 
my day, I have. I don’t trap no more— 
less’n it might be a rat or two in the lake.” 

“You must have caught lots of them, 
Stormy; but these beaver in the Stony 
River Flow ponds just seem to sort of dis- 
appear.” 

“T’ve lived here a long time,” chuckled 
the old man, ripping open another heavy 
fish, “ but I never seed beaver go out of 
a big pond without the assistance of hu- 
man hands an’ a few good traps.” 

“They are being trapped,” Jeth owned 
up moodily. 

“Q’ course!” 

“‘ But—but, Stormy, this trapper doesn’t 
leave a track—not a sign of how he does 
it, or how he comes or where he goes!” 

“Ho!” said Stormy. “Is thet so?” 

“ Last night a trap was set and a beaver 
taken. I could see the hole in the mud 
where the trap pole was driven down, and 
the water roiled by the drowning animal, 
but never a boot mark in the snow to show 
how it was done!” 

“Ha!” The old man’s hunting instincts 
were aroused. “I'd like to see thet!” 

“Then you come right along with me. 
I came over purposely to get you. I want 
to take you over there and see what you 
think about it.” 

“ T’ve studied tracks all my life, wild an’ 
tame tracks both, an’ I never seen any- 
thing, beast or man, thet could walk in new 
snow without leavin’ some trace behind!” 

“ You'll see,” promised Jeth. “ I'll show 
you.” 

Vil 


JetH paddled the old hunter to the head 
of the lake, from which it was no great 
distance up an old tote road to the beaver 
dams. 

“You ain’t scuffed it all up?” Stormy 
asked petulantly. 

“T was careful not to disturb a thing,” 
answered Jeth. ‘I knew you would want 
it so.” 

“Young fellers most generally get their 
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big feet all over everything,” grunted the 
old man, shuffling along behind. “TI ain’t 
never been fooled much about tracks!” 

“ But there are no tracks!” 

“ Ho!” puffed Stormy. 

“No man could walk around there in 
the snow and I not know it,” declared the 
young warden. 

“Ha!” panted Stormy. 

When they came to the lower pond, 
Jeth indicated his own tracks and pointed 
out the place where the beaver trap had 
been set. 

“IT walked around the pond once and 
never saw a sign,” he said. 

“How about the creek?” 

“Looked that over, too, very carefully, 
and not a drop of water splashed upon a 
stone, not a boot mark on the muddy bot- 
tom.” 

“ Mighty interestin’!” acknowledged the 
old man. ‘“ Young eyes don’t always see 
everything. I'll have a good look at your 
private puzzle.” 

The old hunter read the ground swiftly, 
almost at a trot, the youth following meek- 
ly behind. 

“* Must have had wings,” said Jeth, “ not 
to leave even one track in this snow!” 

“ Tracks here somewhere, if we can find 
’em.”’ 

“T can’t!” 

“T been fooled lots o’ times on a wild 
trail, but I always come up with the ex- 
planation sooner or later.” 

Jethro Gebard rather prided himself 
upon his woodcraft. He was proud of his 
skill in reading the simpler signs; but now 
he felt like a novice, following along be- 
hind as the old hunter read aloud: 

“ A dog fox with a kit runnin’ behind— 
a doe with a broken foreleg well healed— 
probably shot by one of ’em city fellers 
that never look fer horns till the meat is 
down!” Stormy was mumbling half aloud, 
more to himself, as is the habit of these 
old hermits who live alone in the woods, 
than by way of conversation with the 
young man behind him. “ There was a 
man here,” he said. 

“ Aye,” agreed Jeth, “ but where?” 

“A man thrust that trap pole down in 
the mud—an’ took a heavy beaver out.” 

“ But how, in this snow?” 

‘““He was a very tall man—or was he? 
Hey, hey, hey! Left-handed an’ black 
haired—” 

This savored of the supernatural. 
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“ Stormy!” cried Jeth, half incredulous. 

“You boys!” chuckled the old hunter. 
“You got a lot to learn "bout the big 
woods!” 

“Yes, but how do you know all that?” 

“Use your eyes, lad! The trap pole 
was thrust in from the right, an’ not the 
left, as a right-handed man sets his beaver 
traps. An’ look up wunst in awhile—see 
whar his hat touched thet branch an’ jig- 
gled off the snow?” 

“He must have been a very tall man,” 
commented the warden. 

“These here little dirt-rimmed holes in 
the snow—thet’s whar the r’ily water 
dripped off’n the drowned beaver when he 
lifted it out o’ the pond, trap, pole, an’ 
all.” 

“T noted that before, but the lack of 
any track—” 

“Oh, thar’s tracks here—plenty! A 
black-haired feller—curly black hair an’ 
maybe a beard, smokin’ an old pipe—” 

“ Stormy, you don’t mean to tell me that 
there was a man here—a tall, left-handed, 
black-haired man?” 

“T ain’t so sure ’bout his bein’ tall. I 
think now he was rather a short, stout fel- 
ler, weighin’ ’bout a hundred and seventy- 
five pounds.” 

“You haven’t described his wings yet, 
Stormy,” said Jeth sarcastically. ‘“ What 
was his spread, and—” 

“ He didn’t wear wings,” replied the old 
man seriously. 

“Then how did he get in here and out 
again without leaving a track in all this 
snow?” 

“ There be tracks here—” began the old 
hunter. 

“Oh, sure, I see ’em—lots of tracks— 
mostly deer tracks.” 

‘“‘ Man tracks,” insisted Stormy. 

“Then I’m blind. I ought to go and 
get my eyes tested.” 

“Blinded only with inexperience,” said 
the old man, “ an’ your own conceit. You 
lack a lot o’ wood larnin?, Jeth. When a 
man thinks anything couldn’t possibly be, 
then his mind is closed an’ his eyes kiv- 
ered.” 

“T’ve got eyes to see that red squirrel 
track—that muskrat track—yonder where 
a hunting mink took to water—and cer- 
tainly I can see all these deer tracks. Show 
me just one man track!” 

“All right, all right!” replied Stormy. 
“ Jest let an ol’ man show you a thing or 
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two about tracks. See here—a big doe 
came down to water. See how her sharp- 
pointed hoofs cut through the snow. Note 
how they spread out in the bottom of the 
track as her full weight came down on thet 
foot.” 

“T see!” said Jeth, though he had never 
looked so closely at any deer track before. 

“You ought to guess pretty nigh the 
weight of a deer by the spread of the 
hoofs.” 

“That’s getting it down pretty fine, 
Stormy!” 

“ An’ now look at thet big buck track.” 
The old man pointed a knobby forefinger. 
“ Note how deep it went in the soft mud.” 

“ Must have been a mighty big buck!” 

“No, only ’bout a hundred an’ seventy- 
five pounds o’ meat; but no buck deer ever 
walked like thet!” 

“ An old leg wound—” 

“Wouldn’t account fer thet peculiar 
gait. Look at thet track, sonny. The toes 
didn’t spread.” 

Jeth, on hands and knees, examined the 
deep impression of the cloven hoof, a black 
cast in the soft ground beneath the white 
snow. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” chuckled the old hunter. 
“He fooled ye, an’ he fooled ye good, but 
he didn’t fool ol’ Stormy! A clever feller, 
but he didn’t know a deer track’s alwus 
spread at the bottom!” 

“ Stormy,” spoke Jeth, getting up slow- 
ly, and still not quite understanding the 
significance of all this, ‘‘ just what are you 
talking about?” 

“ Your mysterious trapper,” grinned the 
hermit. “A slick scheme he had, too— 
fool ’most anybody but ol’ Stormy—strap- 
pin’ on his legs a pair of false feet with the 
bottoms cut to represent deer feet, walkin’ 
around these ponds all he pleased after 
dark, an’ settin’ his traps to steal your 
beaver! Made you think it was a deer— 
ha, ha, ha!” 

“ Well, I'll be darned if that isn’t good!” 

“You'll find your-beaver skins on the 
dryin’ boards up in the loft of some near- 
by trapper’s cabin. You look for a short, 
thickset feller, left-handed, with black hair 
an’ maybe a curly black beard—a clever, 
acrobatic sort o’ feller!” 


IX 


KNowI1nc as he did every resident, hunt- 
er and trapper in that section of the woods, 
Jethro Gebard had no need for a more ac- 
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curate description to identify his man. Now 
that he recognized the heavy deer track as 
being artificial, he quickly ran it back into 
the dense spruce forest. After following it 
for about a mile he found, in a thick clump 
of young evergreens, two long trap poles 
with their double spring beaver traps, and, 
hanging, close against the bole of a small 
spruce, well out of sight, the curious pair 
of wooden stilts that the raider had used 
for his poaching. 

The stilts were stout and heavy, with 
legs only about eighteen inches long, mak- 
ing for easy walking, and the bottoms had 
been skillfully cut to represent the cloven 
feet of a large deer. Any one with boy- 
hood experience and a little practice, 
thought Jeth, could easily walk on them 
for a mile through a fairly open forest and 
down broad deer trails to the ponds. 

French Frank, over on Sucker Brook, 
was short, an athletic fellow, black-haired, 
black-bearded, and left-handed, and he 
smoked an old black pipe. Furthermore, 
he was an unscrupulous rascal who fancied 
himself very clever, and who had never 
been caught in any serious depredations, 
though he was suspected of many. He 
had come down from Canada, rather hur- 
riedly, five years before, to make a profit- 
able living in the woods without work and 
without regard for any law. 

When Inspector Ingram and Warden 
Gebard called, with a search warrant in 
the inspector’s pocket, French Frank was 
not at home. Returning from a nocturnal 
visit to certain marten and mink traps— 
not his own—in the first light of day he 
saw the two men crossing Long Pond and 
suspected their purpose. Hurrying to his 
little log hut, he stripped the valuable 
beaver pelts from the drying boards, gath- 
ered up a few other skins, threw some pro- 
visions and things into his pack basket, 
and, with his rifle over his left shoulder, 
took to the forest. 

French Frank had a good start, and no 
man was faster on the trail. He had no 
fear of being overtaken; but he had not 
reckoned with the little wire that threads 
its way through the big woods. From the 
fire warden’s station on Ball Mountain, 
Jeth telephoned to all near-by points and 
crossings; and French Frank, beaver skins 
and all, was stopped by a State trooper 
as he passed over the long carry into the 
Upper River, leaving behind a_ stolen 
canoe. 
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The Creese 


A STORY OF THE STRANGE TRADITIONS THAT CENTER ABOUT 
THE HISTORIC WEAPON OF THE MALAYS, TELLING 
HOW WEIRDLY THEY ENTERED INTO THE 
PSYCHIC LIVES OF TWO ENGLISHMEN 


By Lennox Kerr 


O the Malay his creese is not merely 

a thing of wood and steel, but an en- 

tity possessing supernatural powers 
and with access to the ears of the gods. He 
firmly believes that this weapon has a soul 
which appreciates and understands affec- 
tion; and only upon those masters who 
give it the affection and confidence of a 
friend and brother will it bestow the re- 
ward of its wonderful powers, 

A good master can rest in peace; for, 
should any enemy creep on him while he 
sleeps, the creese will come from its sheath 
unaided and attack and kill the unseen foe. 
Furthermore, it will talk with the gods to 
make its master’s life happy. This is the 
reward of a good master. To one who 
will not give it due affection it will mete 
out certain and terrible punishment. 

The Malay names his creese as he names 
his children, and always refers to it by its 
personal appellation. At night it hangs 
over its master’s head. To place it at one’s 
feet would be a deadly insult to it. 


II 


“ CRUEL, ugly-looking thing, isn’t it?” I 
remarked, as I turned the cheap creese 
over to examine it. 

Barely were the words spoken when the 
weapon was jerked from my hand and sent 
clattering into a dark corner of the ve- 
randa. 

“Why in thunder do you want to be 
brandishing that thing about?” my host 
demanded angrily. 

I was too astounded to reply to this 
amazing demand. I could only sit and 
look foolishly from my empty hand to 
Mercer’s gleaming eyes. This, surely, was 
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the most amazing treatment a guest could 
receive from his host, particularly when 
the two were practically strangers, as were 
Mercer and I. 

The angry retort that rose to my lips 
was stopped by my observing the change 
that had come over the other man. The 
angry gleam in his eyes had gone, and had 
been replaced by an expression of almost 
abject misery, as if for the first time he 
was realizing what he had done. With 
hands that trembled he poured out two full 
glasses of Dutch gin, and pushed one of 
them over to me. The other he swallowed 
in one gulp. 

‘“T am sorry, old man,” he said sudden- 
ly, “ but I cannot stand having these things 
near me.” He positively shuddered as he 
spoke. “ Their cruelty is too devilishly 
real to me,” he added. 

I felt sorry for the man at once. He 
was so obviously penitent for his hasty 
action. 

“Oh, that’s all right, Mercer. If I had 
known, I’d have been more tactful,” I has- 
tened to assure him. 

He laughed, though I fancied there was 
a peculiar note in his laughter that made 
it sound eerie in the silence of the evening. 
Filling his glass again, Mercer drank deep 
of the fierce spirits. 

“Well, don’t let us spoil a good night 
with my cranky moods—” 

His speech was interrupted by the pat, 
pat of sandals on the wooden flooring, and 
we turned to find Mercer’s Malayan wife 
beside us. She chattered excitedly to Mer- 
cer, her voluble speech punctuated with lit- 
tle outbursts of childish giggling. Mercer 
turned to me. 
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“Will you excuse me? My wife wants 
me to look at some new trick she has 
taught her monkey.” 

The man spoke with biting sarcasm in 
making this curious excuse. As the two 
walked away, I could not but admire the 
woman’s dainty figure and poise of body, 
at the same time feeling irritated that any 
Englishman could lower his caste by being 
at the beck and call of such a childlike 
being’s foolish demands. 

Naturally, during their absence, my 
mind dwelled on the man’s peculiar be- 
havior and speculated as to its reason. He 
was a peculiar creature altogether. On the 
previous day he had boarded the tramp on 
which I sailed as second mate, and had in- 
vited the mate and myself to dinner. 

“I’m the only Englishman in this stink- 
ing hole, and I’m dying to have a yarn in 
my own tongue,” he had explained. 

Of course we both accepted the man’s 
invitation. Dinners are not often given 
to us sea navvies of the British tramp 
steamers; and Mercer gave us a great din- 
ner. There was a pile of native dishes to 
eat, and more drink than a dozen men 
could have managed. 

Our host drank while we ate. In fact, 
he got disgustingly drunk before the night 
was over, and ended up by cursing Java 
and all it contained in a maudlin and un- 
necessary tirade. Only once did he refer 
to his wife, and that was not at all a polite 
reference. 

Naturally, the man left no very favor- 
able impression on either the mate or my- 
self. Later, when we were on board the 
ship, the mate, who has a neat way of put- 
ting things, remarked that the most notice- 
able things about Mercer were his Malay 
wife and his drinking ability, and that they 
both seemed to be getting on his nerves. 
Curiously enough, although I didn’t like 
our host, I felt sorry for him. He seemed 
so pitifully lonely. 

To my surprise, early on the morning 
after the dinner, he came on board and in- 
sisted that I should spend the day with 
him. I went with him, again more from 
pity of the man’s apparent loneliness than 
from any desire to be with him. I must 
say that I was well repaid. Never have I 
had a more interesting day, and it was in 
right good humor that the evening com- 
menced. I almost liked the man, until he 
started on the bottle after dinner. Then 
had come his unexpected action with the 
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cheap creese that I had purchased in the 
native market that day. 

My inquisitive thoughts were disturbed 
by my host’s return. I heard him sink 
into the cane chair, and heard the clink 
of glass as he poured himself more gin. 

“TI suppose you are wondering exactly 
what kind of a madman I am,” he said in 
a startlingly quiet tone. 

Although he could not see the guilty 
flush his sudden accusation had brought to 
my cheeks, the fatuous reply I mumbled 
must have told him that his guess was near 
enough. He laughed shortly. 

‘“‘At times I believe I am going mad,” 
he said. ‘“ Maybe it’s this.” 

He rang a finger nail against his glass. 

There was silence for some time after 
he had spoken—a silence made rather em- 
barrassing by the man’s implied confession. 
Wishing to change the subject, I re- 
marked: 

“Wonderful evenings you get here in 
Java.” 

An ordinary remark, you will agree, but 
had I fired a revolver at him Mercer’s re- 
ply could not have been more wild. 

“Wonderful!” he shouted, rising from 
his chair and walking excitedly about the 
veranda. ‘“ Wonderful! Oh, my God! 
Because the air is like a scented breath, 
and because you know the content of an 
unhaunted mind, you open your mouth 
and speak of wonderful nights to those who 
have forgotten what the words mean!” The 
man drew a long breath. ‘“ Wonderful! 
No! Hellish—every minute of it, every 
second of it! Wonderful—good God!” 

I could say nothing’ to this outburst. The 
man was mad—there was no other expla- 
nation. He sat down suddenly in his chair. 
Then, speaking in the same excited tone, 
he said: 

“ Listen, young man—you call the night 
wonderful. Let me show you how wrong 
you are!” He leaned across the table until 
I could smell the pungent spirit he had 
drunk. ‘Ten years ago an Englishman 
came to this accursed place—a man named 
Dickson. He was before the mast on a 
Dutch sailing vessel, but he didn’t like 
hard work, so he jumped his ship.” 

Mercer stopped to refill his tumbler, and 
drank another full glass. His voice was 
steadier when he continued his story. 

“‘ Dickson came to me and asked me to 
hide him until his ship had sailed. I did 
this, partly because I was glad of the com- 
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pany of another Englishman, but mostly 
because few people refused Dickson what 
he asked. The man had the most com- 
manding personality I have ever met. Be- 
sides, he was an interesting talker, and this 
place gets damnably lonely at times.” 

Again I detected the pitiful note in Mer- 
cer’s voice. 

“ Dickson was what is known as a sol- 
dier of fortune, which means that he was 
always out to get something he had no 
right to, and was prepared to suffer almost 
anything in getting it. Like many of his 
kind, he was a well educated rogue. The 
sort of man who opens doors for other 
men’s wives, and makes an appointment 
with the wife as he bows her through the 
doorway; who is as ready to fight the hus- 
band for the woman as he is to desert the 
woman when he is fed up with her—that 
was Dickson. Good-looking, of course. If 
I describe him as a man often down, but 
never down and out, you have a fair pic- 
ture of him. 

“He took the clothes I kitted him with 
as a matter of course. He used my house 
as if he owned it, and spent my money as 
if he had earned it. In fact, he treated 
me more as a favored servant than as a 
benefactor; and I stood it for the same 
reason that had induced me to hide him. 

“Men of Dickson’s type soon gather 
friends. In a few weeks he knew all the 
Dutch residents better than I knew them, 
and was receiving invitations to places I 
had never seen. In a couple of months he 
had even been invited to the residence of 
our local Malay prince, and was thick as 
a thief with the petty nobles who surround 
that august personage.” 

Mercer interrupted his story to give his 
attention to the stone bottle at his side. 
The man’s drinking capacity was terrific, 
and while he was talking he was continu- 
ally sipping from his glass. After drink- 
ing and refilling again he continued: 

“Tt was at the prince’s court that Dick- 
son met a local aristocrat named Silah. 
Silah was a Malay who had been to Mecca, 
and had returned with fanatical religious 
zeal and a determination to free Java from 
the Dutch.” Mercer looked across at me. 
“You have heard of the revolutionaries 
here, I suppose?” 

I had heard that they existed, but had 
never been sufficiently interested to find 
out anything about them. I told Mercer 
the extent of my knowledge. 
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“Tt is something like what the revolu- 
tionary crowd in British India must be,” 
Mercer explained. ‘‘ They call themselves 
the Sons of Islam and similar names—a 
mere fleabite to the Dutch, but a big thing 
to the few mad Malays who direct it. A 
white man is shot up somewhere in the in- 
terior. The Dutch catch a couple of Ma- 
lays and give ’em a life sentence on the 
convict island at Tjilijap, and it’s finished 
for another time.” 

Mercer took up his narrative again. 

“ Well, Silah was the high chief of this 
little soirée; and Dickson saw his great 
chance when the old boy began to listen to 
his talk of the campaigns in which he had 
fought. Dickson had had some army ex- 
perience, and he offered to draw out a 
plan of campaign for the revolutionaries’ 
next kick-up. He had himself privately 
enrolled with them, and even went so far 
as studying up Mohammedanism and pre- 
tending that he had been converted to the 
true faith, He was thorough, and, as I 
told you, he had a personality that was ir- 
resistible. I wondered at the time what 
was his game, until one night he asked me 
if I’d ever seen Silah’s daughter, Marumay. 

““¢ So that’s your game!’ I remarked. 

“ He only laughed. 

“* Maybe, my boy—maybe a 
something else, too,’ he said. 

“T could get nothing more out of him 
at the time. It being as useless to advise 
Dickson against meddling with native af- 
fairs as it was to warn Silah against Dick- 
son, I could only be sorry for the girl and 
let things take their course; and they did 
so with surprising rapidity. Two weeks 
after our conversation, Dickson came to 
me and told me he was going to England 
as a special representative of the revolu- 
tionary party. Then, for the first time, I 
learned the man’s true character, for he 
told me that he was taking with him a 
quantity of jewelry and precious stones to 
convert into cash, for funds for the revo- 
lutionaries’ great attempt against the 
Dutch. He told me all about it—told it 
in a cynically amused tone that made it 
impossible to say whether the man was 
sincere or not. 

““¢ My plan, Mercer, old stick!’ he told 
me. ‘I became fired with the spirit of Mo- 
hammed, and nothing can stop me until 
every fat Dutchman is back in the Zuyder 
Zee!’ Dickson laughed. ‘ Oh, it was easy!’ 
he boasted. ‘I conquered the Dutch so 
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effectively on paper that they almost cried 
because the party exchequer couldn’t run 
to the kind of wholesale murder my plan 
suggested. After that it was easy to sug- 
gest a contribution from every member of 
the crazy clan, and to have myself appoint- 
ed jewelry salesman.’ 

“So Dickson disclosed his game. When 
I upbraided him, he assumed a tone of 
mock indignation and said he was acting 
square, and talked a lot of cynical non- 
sense about the freedom of Java and iron 
heels. What could I do? Nothing!” 

Mercer rose and drained his glass. He 
was beginning to show signs of the drink 
he had consumed. The memories he had 
must have kept him capable of telling the 
story as lucidly as he had. He swayed a 
little as he stood. 

“ Come inside, and I’ll let Dickson’s let- 
ter finish the story for itself,” he said a 
trifle thickly, as he turned and crossed to 
the house 

Ill 


As we walked through the house, we 
passed Mercer’s wife. She was curled up 
on the floor, playing with a small monkey. 
In her brilliant-hued sarong of magnificent 
batik work and her dainty silk tunic, she 
was picturesque from the brown cigarette 
dangling from her slender fingers to the 
richly beaded sandals and brown toes that 
peeped from beneath her garments. She 
giggled foolishly as we passed, and I 
thought half cynically that it was only the 
picture that could be admired. How a 
white man could marry a woman of that 
type was beyond me. 

Inside Mercer’s bedroom I received a 
surprise, for the first thing to catch my 
eye was a richly jeweled creese with a 
carved handle, which hung over the head 
of his bed, point downward. After his out- 
burst against my cheap purchase, I could 
only but be puzzled. 

Mercer had been busy opening a box. 
He drew out some letters and pushed them 
into my hands. Then, seeing my interest 
in the creese, he laughed with drunken 
foolishness. 

“You see the curse that—” 

He broke off, and again his whole de- 
meanor altered from the combative to the 
almost servile. He pressed the letters 
against my hand and said in a sullen tone: 

“ Here, read them, and learn for your- 
self!” 
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I looked at the man curiously. His face 
was white, and his hands shook as he gave 
me the letters. When I had taken them, 
he crossed to a table, on which stood a 
bottle and a glass. 

I unfolded one of the letters. It was 
headed “Hotel Orange, Batavia.” Ap- 
parently I had picked the first one of Dick- 
son’s letters. This is what I read: 


Dear MERCER: 

Here I am, but to-morrow here I won't be, 
thanks to a beneficent Providence and a bit of 
savvy. My boat sails at two o’clock, and I'll 
be glad, for old Silah has been hovering around 
me all the time. He is a bit cranky, and I think 
not too sure of me. However, his safety-first 
methods are good enough for me. 

Listen, old stick, to what he did—he came to 
my room last night, carrying a box in his hand. 
Handing the box to me, he said in his most 
chairmanlike tone: 

“Open it, tuan!” 

Well, I opened it, and what do you think the 
old fool had brought me? A confounded creese, 
of all things! I explained to the old Johnny that 
they had stopped wearing that sort of thing in 
the best circles in England; but instead of telling 
me to sell it with the rest—as I certainly shall— 
the venerable old ass made a speech something 
like this: 

“Tuan Dickson sets out on a mission of great 
importance. He carries with him the hope of 
many true men and the love of one who means 
much to me.” The old rascal must have had his 
eyes on Marumay and me, though I didn’t sus- 
pect he knew anything about it. “Tuan Dickson 
carries the honor of my house, and he must have 
protection against evil.” Here Silah patted the 
creese. “You know the power of the creese,” 
he said. “For many centuries this creese, Sakarba, 
has guarded the house of Silah. I send him with 
you, tuan, that success may be assured for your 
great mission.” 

So spoke dear old Silah, and I confess to hav- 
ing had a creepy feeling that took half a bottle 
of good whisky to cure; but to-morrow I'll 
be clear of this cursed island and its mad super- 
Stitions. Just for the fun of the game, I’ll hang 
old Silah’s Sakarba over my bunk—at my feet. 

Cheerio, old buried alive! 

Yours, 
J. D. Dicxson. 


When I had read this letter, I turned to 
look for Mercer. He was seated beside his 
bottle, and his eyes were staring at the 
creese on the wall with the starry expres- 
sion of a man hypnotized. I felt creepy. 
The whole proceeding had an eeriness 
which made me feel that the everyday 
world was far away. I opened the next 
letter quickly, to escape from looking at 
my host. It was headed “ London,” with- 
out any street address, and ran thus: 
DEAR MERCER: 


This letter is going to sound crazy. Have you 
ever felt that you were going mad? One’s brain 
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thinks of the most idiotic things, and no amount 
of concentration will lead it back to sensible 
paths. Sometimes I almost wish it was madness 
that’s tormenting me, and not that accursed creese. 
What truth is there in all the stories I heard in 
Java about the creese? They were all damned 
nonsense, weren't they, old man? 

Let me tell you what has happened since I 
arrived home. 

I sold some of the jewels. The amount I got 
was thirty-five thousand pounds. Can you im- 
agine how I felt with the money safely banked, 
and more than half of the jewels yet to be sold? 
I got royally soused on the strength of it, and 
celebrated right royally. When I got home on 
the morning after, I dug out old Silah’s creese and 
gave it place of honor over my head. Would 
to God I had left the thing where it was! How- 
ever, I feel it would have made no difference. 
The Malays were right, Mercer—that thing is 
alive. Laugh if you will, but I know! 

Every night it talks to me—talks in its soft, 
sneaky Malay voice, telling me what my duty is. 
Duty! Who thinks of duty with a fortune in 
his hand? They are beautiful, these jewels, and 
I sit for hours talking to them. I won't sell 
them, for they are too beautiful; but I'll sell that 
creese. Three times I have reached up to take 
it off its nail, but I’m afraid to touch it. It 
wriggles like a snake when I reach for it. 

Marumay is going to bear a child. Sakarba 
told me so last night. She is ill. I saw her 
sobbing because her father told her I wouldn't 
come back. Sakarba said that if I went back 
I would have a long and happy life; but the 
jewels are beautiful, more beautiful than Maru- 
may, and I won’t give them up. No, I'll fight 
down this mad fancy. 

Oh, I’m mad, Mercer! 

Yours, 
J. D. Dickson. 


My feelings when I read this hysterical 
letter can be better imagined than ex- 
plained. ‘I was disgusted, yet fascinated, 
and I was impatient to reach the third and 
last letter, which remained in my hand. 
The noise of glass meeting glass from be- 
hind me informed me that Mercer was still 
drinking. 

“The man must be a sponge,” I reflect- 
ed disgustedly, as I opened the next letter. 

It was with difficulty that I read the 
wild-looking scrawl. It began abruptly: 


I’m finished, Mercer. This is one of my few 
lucid moments. It is early morning, and I’m 
cold—cold as death. I feel that I must warn you 
in case you are ever tempted as I was. When 
I finish this, I must drink—drink. I drink all 
day now. The drink deadens my brain and gives 
me some escape from that—that what ?—not 
weapon, although it looks a harmless enough thing 
of wood and steel. It’s a devil, Mercer! 

I was drunk when I wrote to you last—drunk 
and mad. I must hurry with this while I can 
think clearly. 

Old Silah told the truth, Mercer. Sakarba is 
alive. At night it talks to me. It began by 
telling me to hurry with my mission. It showed 
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me Silah waiting for me, and, worse than that, 
it showed me Marumay. I told you she was ill, 
didn’t I? She cries all the time now, and her 
father curses her for yielding to an infidel. She 
was a great kid. She used to decorate me with 
flowers and call me her white god. She spoke 
to me last night. 

“Come to Marumay, Jack—Marumay is seek,” 
she said in that soft little voice of hers; but it’s 
too late now. I couldn't part with my jewels. 

I never let any one into my room now. We 
are alone—just the jewels, Sakarba, and myself. 
I keep the jewels where I can look at them all 
day, and at night I take them to bed with me. 
They glisten in the dark, Mercer. They shine 
and sparkle for us alone—myself and Sakarba. 
When he has done with me, Sakarba will take 
them back to old Silah. He told me so; but 
I’m still fighting. I never sleep, but lie looking 
up watching him. If I sleep, he'll drop on me, 
I know; but I won't sleep. Why in the devil's 
name don’t I get out and leave him? I don’t 
know. Have you ever been cornered by a snake, 
Mercer? If you have, you'll have an idea how 
I feel. 

There was more of this incoherent rav- 
ing, but I simply couldn’t read on. It 
brought too vividly to mind a picture of 
the madman’s room—his prison, his death 
cell. I shuddered as I let the letters drop 
to the floor. 

As they slipped from my fingers, I felt a 
hand closed over my arm and smelled 
Mercer’s pungent breath as he spoke close 
to my ear. 

“Can you feel the fear, Mr. Mate? Can 
you imagine Dickson’s wonderful nights?” 
he whispered hoarsely. 

Disgustedly I shook the man’s hand 
away. 

“Go to bed, you fool,” I said angrily. 
“ You're drunk!” 

Mercer laughed as he stood swaying in 
front of me. 

“Only my feet are drunk, Mr. Mate. 
My brain is never drunk. Wish to God it 
was!” He gripped my arm again. “ See, 
there hangs Sakarba.” He pointed to the 
creese hanging over his bed. “ It dropped 
on Dickson’s neck two days after he wrote 
that last letter.” 

Mercer laughed madly again. 

“The newspapers called it a peculiar 
tragedy, and made a front page story about 
the jewels that were found scattered around 
the bed. The coroner returned a verdict 
of accidental death. You see the nail over 
Dickson’s bed was bent downward, show- 
ing how the weapon had slipped from its 
hold.” Each sentence of Mercer’s story 
was punctuated with a mad, sneering 
laugh. “Old Silah sent to an agent in 
London the receipts Dickson had given 
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him for the jewels, and the whole lot was 
returned with Sakarba.” 

Mercer seemed to sober up as he talked, 
and now his voice was more rational. 

“You'll be wondering where I came in 
on this,” he said. “Tl tell you. When 
I read of Dickson’s death, I didn’t know 
that Silah already had all the news, and 
I thought it was my duty to tell him. I 
was surprised to learn that he knew every- 
thing, and still more surprised when he 
told me he had intended to send for me 
that day.. He took me into the room where 
Marumay lay sick. 

““¢ Will Tuan Mercer look at his friend’s 
crime?’ he said quietly, as I stood near the 
door. 

“T thought at the time that it was a 
curious way to put it. In a few words he 
had pointed out that the responsibility of 
Dickson’s vileness was partly mine. I had 
introduced Dickson to the island, and 
Dickson had shared my house. 

“T felt sure that the Malay girl was 
close to death. She was moaning softly, 
like a frightened animal, as she lay in a 
corner of the bed farthest from the place 
where her father stood. 

“¢Tuan Mercer,’ he said suddenly, in 
a voice absolutely devoid of expression, 
‘you will take Marumay to your home.’ 

“T was startled, to say the least, by this 
sudden command,” Mercer continued in a 
surprisingly steady voice. “Silah gave me 
no time to reply, but continued speaking. 

“¢ Your friend did this, and you permit- 
ted it. Now this girl will die, leaving be- 
hind a child by your treacherous friend. 
That must not be in my house.’ 

“‘ Silah took my arm and led me close to 
the bed. I could see that the girl was 
awake. She opened her eyes and looked 
up into my face.” Mercer’s voice rose. 
“My God, that girl’s eyes! She was dy- 
ing, not of bodily weakness, but from that 
cursed Malay’s cruel, cold tongue. Silah’s 
voice came to me as I tried to comfort her 
with pitying eyes: 

“¢ Tuan Mercer seés his duty. To-mor- 
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row Marumay will go to his nouse, and the 
world will only know that the child is his. 
The honor of my house is saved.’ ” 

Mercer gripped my arm fiercely. 

“What could I do? What would you 
have done? She would die if I refused. 
God, how I cursed Dickson! It was use- 
less to tell Silah that I had an English girl 
waiting for me. I confess that at the time 
I saw only the pitiful eyes of Marumay. 
She would die soon, I thought; and, after 
all, the blame was partly mine.” 

A shrill outburst of foolish laughter in- 
terrupted Mercer’s story. It came from 
the Malay girl in the next room. Mercer 
shuddered. 

“ That’s Marumay,” he said, in answer 
to my inquiring look. “I’m tied to that 
for life.” He laughed suddenly. “I know 
exactly what a lunatic asylum attendant 
feels like. Lord, but Dickson paid me well 
for helping him!” 

“Why didn’t you clear out when she 
recovered?” I asked angrily, for the man 
was getting on my nerves. 

“Clear out?” He released his short, 
mad laughter again. ‘“ Sakarba was hang- 
ing over my bed when I came into my 
room on the day of Marumay’s arrival. 
Clear out!” Again he laughed wildly. 
Then, crossing to the bed, he stood looking 
up at the creese. “ Did you hear him, 
Sakarba? ‘Clear out,’ he said. Dickson 
didn’t clear out, did he? You—” 

Mercer’s voice had risen to a shout—a 
shout that was cut short with terrible ab- 
ruptness. 

I stood looking at the man’s back. For 
a long time there was no movement in the 
room. I seemed unable to take my eyes 
from him. Again that childish laughter 
came from the next room, and at the sound 
I turned and hurried out, leaving Mercer 
still standing staring up at the ancient 
creese, with one hand uplifted as if he 
would reach for the weapon. 

As I passed Marumay, she lifted the 
monkey from off her head, where it had 
been pulling at her hair, and giggled at me. 





DIFFERENCE 


Man says “To-day!” and woman pleads “To-morrow 


Devotion prove.” 


Man cries “ Just now!” and woman prays 


And this is Love. 


“ Forever.” 


Lalia Amelia Forshay 





A Wedding Present 


A STORY OF LIFE IN NEW YORK—IT WAS LUCKY FOR THE 
NEWLY-WEDS THAT THE TAXI DRIVER DECIDED THAT 
BRIDEGROOMS OUGHT TO STICK TOGETHER 


By Jack 


HIS was the month of June — the 

month of sweethearts, wedding bells, 

and honeymoons—a month when 
even a crook grows sentimental; for, out- 
side of certain peculiarities of interest to 
the police and to indignant taxpayers, a 
crook is very much as you and I. 

“ Now listen, kid, and get me right,” 
said Pal Morgan to Lina Hogan, on the 
sands of Long Beach under a June moon. 
“Youre a good straight kid, Lina, and 
that’s why I’m for you. My mother 
brought me up very particular, and when 
I talk about a ring it ain’t only an engage- 
ment ring I’m talking about. It’s the old- 
fashioned, solid gold band that goes with 
it. I’m a good provider, Lina — nobody 
can say I’m not; and I was cut out to be a 
family man, and how about that? What’s 
more, if you put the O. K. on my propo- 
sition, you can count on me never to look 
at another mamma as long as I live. So 
how about it, eh, Lina? Go on, kid—say 
you’re for me!” 

Lina shook her dark head sadly and rest- 
ed one soft paw comfortingly on Pal’s 
ringed white hand. 

“T wish I could, Pal, but I can’t. I was 
brought up strict myself. I know you’re 
a good provider, Pal, and I know you take 
good care of your old mother and your lit- 
tle brothers; but I also happen to know 
that how you come by what you’ve got is 
nobody’s business but yours, and you won’t 
tell. Well, I can’t tie myself to a man 
that’s goin’ to keep me awake nights worry- 
ing about whether he’s in a night club, just 
having a good time, or locked up in the 
district attorney’s private office, having a 
hell of a time. That’s how it is—and I’m 
sorry, Pal!” 

Lina pressed Pal’s hand hard and looked 
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him in the face fearlessly. She added, 
moved by the pain she saw there: 

“Tf it was love, Pal, maybe your busi- 
ness wouldn’t cut any ice at all; but it isn’t 
love—not the real kind. It’s got to be no, 
and no mistake about it!” 

Pal Morgan’s face flushed darkly. 

“It’s Chad Fitch—you’re in love with 
him!” 

‘Pal, I wish I knew! Honestly, I wish 
I did,” Lina said sincerely; “ but I don’t, 
Pal—not yet, anyhow.” 


On this same night, or another just like 
it, Spider Farley was talking to Dolly Moo- 
ney on the boardwalk at Coney—talking 
earnestly and low for Dolly’s ear alone. 

Spider grasped Dolly’s arm, and his grip 
was cruel, because he was so much in 
earnest. 

“ Give that fluff a walk and listen to 
me,” said Spider hoarsely. ‘“ You know 
me. I ain’t the kind of a guy to take you 
for a walk around the block, Doll; and if 
you don’t mean what I mean, why, declare 
yourself. That’s all I’m asking—just de- 
clare yourself. They’s other janes in the 
world besides you, and I know one or two 
that would think a guy was a pretty good 
buy if he’d got his own hack nearly all 
paid for and dragged down forty-five bucks 
clear every week; but it’s you I’m strong 
for, Dolly. You got me dizzy, kid! Go 
on, declare yourself! Do I win, or do I 
walk home?” 

By way of answer Dolly turned sudden- 
ly and flung herself into Spider’s arms. 

“You know you win!” she sobbed. 
“You knew that all the time! Even if 
you hadn’t mentioned a visit to the City 
Hall, I guess you’d have won me, Spider— 
and I guess you always knew it!” 
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The very next night, seated in the back 
row of the neighborhood movie, Chad 
Fitch, young, blond, handsome in his new 
and neatly pressed summer flannels and 
soft shirt, whispered to Lina Hogan: 

“I need you, Lina—I need you bad. 
Listen, Lina—ever since I came out of the 
—the college—for my one slip, I’ve been 
going straight on your account. If you'd 
marry me, Lina, I’d go straight the rest of 
my life. Honest, Lina, don’t you think 
you could manage to like me like that?” 

Lina’s answer was prompt and satisfac- 
tory. 
© Why, Chad,” she said softly, her head 
against his shoulder, “ I was just waiting all 
this time for you to ask me. Of course I 
will!” 

Three proposals, and two of them rang 
the bell—about the proper average for 


June! 
II 


Two weeks after Lina Hogan said yes 
to Chad Fitch, two events happened and 
more were in immediate prospect. 

One event got on the front pages of the 
papers. That was the robbery of a duplex 
apartment on Madison Avenue—one of 
those apartments that command an annual 
rental pretty nearly equal to what our 
grandfathers considered enough to retire 
on. While the rich tenants of the apart- 
ment—a Wall Street man named Brandon 
and his wife—were at a theater, some 
clever crook got in and made away with a 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of jewels. 
The surety company that had a policy cov- 
ering this property offered a reward that 
interested every policeman and _plain- 
clothes man in New York. 

At about the same time Pal Morgan met 
Lina Hogan on the street, not far from 
where she lived. Pal thrust out his hand 
and smiled. 

“T hear you make the big jump to-mor- 
row—you and Chad.” 

“ Your hearing’s good,” Lina admitted 
with a smile. ‘“ Wish me luck, Pal?” 

“T certainly do,” Pal agreed, shaking her 
hand heartily. ‘“ I certainly wish you luck, 
little girl! Why, Lina, the best is none too 
good for you, and I always said so. As for 
Chad—” Pal winced slightly. 

“You see, Pal, it was Chad I loved,” 
Lina explained softly. 

“Sure! Nobody can help a thing like 
that, Lina. He’s a good guy, too, and I 
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certainly hope he treats you right from now 
on—lI certainly do. I hope you never have 
to lie awake nights wondering if he’s at a 
night club or at the D. A.’s office. Good- 
by, Lina! I’d like to be at the church, but 
—well, I still feel cut up, you know. I 
can’t help feeling that way on account of 
the way I feel about you!” 


Spider Farley hadn’t been getting the 
breaks, and the way things were going was 
certainly getting under his skin. No sooner 
did a guy get the green light from a real 
jane like Dolly, and highly and nobly re- 
solve to stay on the up and up, with all 
his future life as open to public inspection 
as the telephone book, than a malignant 
fate must sock him for a goal. 

The taxi business had become something 
scandalous in the last few weeks. With a 
fifteen-and-five drop it is a well-knowr. fact 
that a fellow has to carry a good many 
passengers before he can even pay the 
weekly installments on his taxicab; and 
that leaves him only the tips and pickings 
to live on. 

Then add to the universal problem of 
eats and sleeps the necessity of renting an 
apartment, making a down payment on 
furniture, and having to rent a dress suit 
for the wedding, because Dolly’s people 
were so set on a flash before all the neigh- 
bors when their daughter left her happy 
home life in two rooms and a kitchenette 
to start a happy home life in another two 
rooms and kitchenette—what with this and 
that, what money there was in the savings 
bank had also disappeared. 

The day after Lina’s meeting with Pal 
Morgan, Spider Farley cruised with length- 
ening face. The breaks had been some- 
thing awful. There had been two tight- 
mouthed old ladies who not only did not 
believe in tipping, but told him so, while 
another cab picked up the live one who 
had been waving his stick at Spider. There 
had been two trips with business men who 
were in a rush to get no farther than the 
nearest Subway station. Lastly, when 
Spider had got what looked like a live one, 
and had driven him from Times Square to 
Chambers Street, the crook had gone into 
a cigar store to change a big bill and had 
never come back. Spider knew too late 
that the cigar store had doors opening on 
two streets. 

Spider cruised and shook his head darkly. 

A problem was pressing upon him—a 
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problem connected with the racial pride of 
the Farleys. Spider felt that it was up to 
him to do something handsome and flashy 
for his bride. A handsome present would 
be expected, if the wedding was to have all 
the ton and éclat that the Mooneys seemed 
to expect for it. A Farley never yet had 
taken anything from a Mooney, and this 
was no time for Spider to let it happen; 
but what to do, what to do? 

Spider shook his head and muttered. 
There were ways—ways that were not alto- 
gether unknown to him, but which for some 
time he had strictly eschewed as danger- 
ous. Besides, ought a guy who was about 
to make Dolly Mooney happy for life to 
take any chances of the hoosegow? No! 
A fellow like Spider—almost a family man, 
or soon to be—had a sort of duty toward 
society. Still, what to do? 

And then, just to make everybody hap- 
py, and to prove that fate, once it gets 
started, can swing a wicked left, Dorgan, 
of the hack squad, surprised Spider and de- 
manded to test his meter. Spider’s meter 
was all right, and so he told Dorgan; but 
the big flatfoot really wanted a lift uptown, 
and this was as good a stall as any, so 


Spider must taxi him, and must also listen 
to a lot of wise cracks about crooked me- 


ters. Spider got rid of his deadhead pas- 
senger in a mood fit for throwing bombs 
at a working girls’ home. 

And thus he happened on a church that 
interested him because there were signs of 
a fare about it. Several children lingered 
expectantly on the steps, near the door. 
Several slovenly housewives leaned at their 
area gates and watched expectantly, while 
others pressed ample bosoms over window 
ledges to stare down. Spider’s alert brain 
told him that either a wedding or a con- 
firmation was going on inside, and there 
was no taxi waiting. 

The prospect was not so good, yet not 
so bad. A real spender would have kept 
his cab waiting while the minister tied the 
knot. Still, even a tightwad will loosen up 
under the influence of the wedding march 
and tip the lucky stiff that drives him. 
Spider drew his cab into the curb with an- 
ticipations. 

A man came out of the church and down 
the steps toward Spider. He had no hat, 
but wore a formal black coat, gray trous- 
ers, and a white gardenia in his buttonhole. 
Spider was no hick. He could spot the 
best man at a wedding as quick as another. 
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The gentleman of the gardenia glanced 
about, saw the waiting taxi, and waved his 
hand at Spider. He came close and spoke 
confidentially. His opening was most 
promising: 

“Want to make a five-dollar tip, bud- 
dy?” 

““Where’s the guy I moider?” Spider 
grinned eagerly. 

The stranger produced a five-dollar bill 
and passed it to Spider. 

“There’s a bride and groom coming out 
of that door in a few minutes,” he said. 
“ You're to stick around here and drive ’em 
up to Grand Central.” 

“ Why sure!” 

“* Now listen—this lad will give you their 
bags to carry up in front, see? One of the 
bags is a black pin seal. Can you remem- 
ber that?” 

“Without even straining my brain,” re- 
plied Spider. 

“ Black hand bag, don’t forget—initials 
on it, ‘C. F.’ in gold; and now pay atten- 
tion.” 

The wedding guest paused to pass a cigar 
to Spider. Then he winked. 

“The boys are putting up a little job 
on the old kid—get me? What I mean, 
we’re out to get his goat. We got a dupli- 
cate bag fixed up with a lot of jokes in it— 
you know, pretty rough stuff. See that car 
across there?” 

Spider nodded recognition of a small 
gray roadster. 

“That’s my car. I'll follow right after 
you. The first time you stop for a red 
light I'll slide up alongside the front of 
your cab. Be looking for me. Then you 
hand me his bag, and I hand you the one 
we fixed up. Can you remember all that?” 

“Ask me something hard!” observed 
Spider. ‘I stop for lights. You drive up. 
I hand you his bag, and you slip me the 
phony one. Then what?” 

“ That’s all, except that when I pass you 
the other bag there’s going to be another 
five along with it; so don’t miss your cue. 
Now I’ve got to fade. They’ll be coming 
right out.” 

The stranger waved his hand and ran 
back into the church. Spider tucked the 
five-dollar bill into his trousers pocket and 
slumped back in his seat with a wise grin. 

Comical cut-ups, these wedding guests! 
The fact that a guy was getting hitched was 
their cue to think up the most killing 
things, like tying a train of old tin cans to 
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the taxi and pouring rice into a fellow’s 
shoes. Honest, sometimes it made him sick 
just thinking about humor like that, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that to-morrow 
night he was due to stand up along with 
Dolly Mooney and be a fair mark for every 
neighborhood clown between Barrow and 
Bleecker Streets. Still and all, five dollars 
was five dollars, and who could deny that? 

Ten minutes passed, and the church 
doors opened. A blond young man and a 
pretty, dark-haired girl hurried down the 
steps while a small bevy of people in their 
best clothes shouted noisy farewells, threw 
handfuls of rice, and laughed a great deal. 
They ran to Spider’s waiting taxi, and the 
blond bridegroom handed the driver two 
bags—one a brown suitcase, the other a 
black pin seal hand bag. 

“ Grand Central,” the blond young man 
told Spider. “See if you can get away 
before any of these comedians tie old shoes 
to the car!” 

“And if they try to follow us to get 
funny, you won’t let them, will you?” 

The bride smiled into Spider’s face, and 
for a moment, in her wistful loveliness, 
Spider forgot even Dolly Mooney. . 

“‘ Fat chance they can follow me, lady!” 
he vowed, and, slamming his door upon 
them, shot away from the curb. 


Iil 


Sprper forbore to look into his mirror 
as they twisted through narrow streets, 
scraped alongside lumbering trucks, dodged 
a street car and a row of pushcarts, caught 
a dray horse a gentle chuck under the chin, 
and slithered past a changing traffic signal. 
Spider was a gentleman, and he didn’t need 
that mirror to drive by. Besides, what 
happened in his cab between a bride and 
groom was nobody’s business. 

He got his cab expeditiously into 
Twenty-Third Street and over to Fifth Ave- 
nue without further incident than express- 
ing a pointed and scathing opinion con- 
cerning the doubtful ancestry of several in- 
offensive pedestrians and the chauffeur of 
a mail truck. 

As he made the left-hand turn to go 
north, he noted, just behind his cab, a 
small gray car driven by a young man in 
a light overcoat with the collar turned up. 
The natty driver had pulled the brim of 
his light, flexible straw hat low over his 
eyes, but Spider recognized the man who 
had presented him with five dollars. 
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For a moment Spider struggled inward- 
ly, torn between loyalty to five dollars and 
the promise of five more, on the one hand, 
and on the other his natural Celtic chivalry 
toward the pretty, dark-haired bride riding 
in his cab. Then, driving with one hand, 
he reached down and set the black pin seal 
bag where he could reach it easily. 

At Forty-Second Street the traffic light 
went red, and Spider slipped his cab along- 
side a rumbling bus and waited. The gray 
car dexterously nosed aside a limousine and 
slipped into the open lane alongside the 
cab. Its driver passed a black pin seal 
hand bag into the cab, and Spider, bending 
low, brought up a pin seal bag and passed 
it back. 

The gray car got away first at the green 
light, and vanished from sight. Spider 
drove on to the Grand Central, unloaded 
his fares, and received his money, plus an- 
other dollar for a tip. 

The bride paused to smile at him. 

“You did fine! Nobody followed us— 
or anything!” 

“ Any time they pull that stuff on this 
cab!” Spider boasted, pleased. “ Well, I 
wish both o’ you long life and happiness!” 

“ Five minutes to make our train,” Chad 
Fitch grinned. ‘“ Honey, we certainly got 
all the breaks to-day!” 

Lina Fitch, ~ée Hogan, pressed his arm 
close and smiled dreamily into his face. 

“ We had a wonderful taxi man, darling! 
It didn’t seem a minute from the church 
to here, did it?” 

Chad grinned more widely. 

“Don’t blame the taxi man for that al- 
together. Oh, hello, Peterson!” 

They had reached the train gate, and 
Chad was offering his tickets. The man 
he addressed put out a hand that waved the 
tickets aside. 

“Sorry to delay you, Chad. I’ve got to 
have a little talk with you.” 

“What about?” Chad stiffened and 
turned white beneath his becoming tan. 
“ Listen, Peterson—you know me. I’ve 
been on the level since I came out of the 
big house. I never made but one mistake 
in my life, and that’s all settled for.” 

“T’m sorry,” Peterson repeated firmly. 
“Tt’s the captain’s orders, Chad. You'll 
have to talk to him.” 

“ But it’s my wedding day, Peterson! 
This is my—my wife, man! Say, listen!” 

“T can’t hear you,” Peterson answered 
briskly. “ I’m sorry as the devil, but that’s 
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my orders. You and this lady have got to 
come around to the station house—yes, and 
that bag, specially.” 

Lina was pressed close to Chad’s side. 
She heard and comprehended something of 
the situation. Chad felt the tremor that 
shook her slender body, and heard her 
choking cry of horror. For just a few sec- 
onds he could have murdered the plain- 
clothes man without compunction. Then 
he sighed bitterly. 

“Once a bird goes wrong, it seems like 
you never can let up on him. You know 
I’m straight, Peterson. I’ve been running 
a motor accessories store the last two years, 
and anybody can ask me questions.” 

“Tt’s orders, just the same.” 

“ Well, of course, if you take the word 
of some hop-head stool pigeon instead of 
mine — oh, come on, honey, nobody can 
beat this game!” 

Peterson led them to a taxi, and they 
went to the station house. On the way Lina 
moaned: 

“Chad, you said you’d been going 


straight!” 

“T give you my word—” Chad began 
heatedly. 

“No! I don’t want your word. If—if 


you haven’t, Chad, it—it won’t make any 
difference with me. I love you; but oh, my 
dear, if—if anything happens—” 

She buried her face against him with a 
sob. 

“ Damn it!” Chad cried, choking in sym- 
pathy. “TI tell you I’m straight! I tell all 
the wide world! I don’t care what they’ve 
framed on me!” 

“It’s that Brandon blow off, Fitch,” the 
detective captain explained. ‘“ We got a 
tip about you. You're carrying some of 
that stuff with you on your honeymoon, 
and I’ll have to make a search.” 

‘“‘ Search and be damned!” 

They searched him from head to heel, 
and found nothing. 

“Try their bags,” said the captain. 
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Peterson did the job and made it 
thorough. First he opened Lina’s bag, 
which disclosed lingerie, toilet articles, and 
nothing further. Then he tried the black 
pin seal bag. Like Lina’s, it contained 
brushes, combs, pyjamas, and linen—noth- 
ing more. 

“ Fitch, I’m damned glad of it!” said the 
detective captain. ‘I’m sorry, too; but 
we had a tip, and it sounded like a good 
one. We knew you were straight—or we 
hoped you were; but on account of your 
record—” 

“Tf it’s all the same to you, I’ll catch 
the next train,” Chad replied stiffly. “If 
anybody gives you any more tips on me, 
better send him to Bellevue for observa- 
tion.” 

He departed, with Lina clinging to his 
arm, her face again lifted to his, her look 
utterly adoring for the man who had proved 
himself. 

Almost simultaneously Pal Morgan 
thought to open the black hand bag that 
he had received from Spider Farley on Fifth 
Avenue. In it, to his amazement and pro- 
fane disgust, he discovered exactly the sev- 
eral pieces of loot from the Brandon jewel 
robbery which he had planted there. 

What Pal said concerning the thick- 
headedness of Spider Farley cannot be pre- 
sented here in print. 


That same night Spider’ was speaking of 
Pal Morgan to Dolly. 

‘“‘ Honest, kid,” said Spider, “ any other 
time I would ’a’ done it. I’m no guy to 
double cross a cash customer; but me with 
me own wedding agony not twenty-four 
hours distant, asked to make a sucker out 
of a poor guy that’s just gone over the 
jumps! Instead of switching the bags, I 
just hands the bozo back his own bag. If 
I didn’t hand him back his five bucks 
along with it, well, what about that? I 
tell you, Dolly, us bridegrooms has got to 
stick together!” 





LODESTAR 


Mariners who sailed the sea, 
Wanderers who trod the shore, 

Chose their stars for company 
In the years of yore; 

Love, I lift this prayer to thee: 
Be my lodestar evermore! 


Sennett Stephens 














The Campus Cowboy 


A COMPLETE NOVELETTE—THE WILY EASTERN PROMOTER IN- 
TRODUCES HIS FAVORITE SCHEME TO THE WILD WEST, 
AND ENCOUNTERS A GAME AS OLD AS EVE 


By Leo Margulies 


OUNG Andrew (Buck) Benson, of 

Arizona and Yale, leaned back in 

his chair at the table of the cabaret. 
His powerful left arm was around Cherry’s 
bare and lovely shoulder. 

There was an expression about that arm 
that seemed to say it was not greatly in- 
terested in what it was doing. It was not 
a demonstrative arm, nor even a lightly 
caressing one. 

Buck’s gray eyes, as they turned to look 
at Cherry, were as remote as the light smile 
on his lips. He might have been gazing 
afar at the mysterious mountains of his 
boyhood, across the shimmering heat haze 
of the desert. 

The two other girls in the party nestled 
respectively against the possessive arms of 
Scud and Mick, whose trusting parents 
knew them proudly as Scudder Evans and 
Michael Sears. These girls were not as 
pretty in a close-up as little, dark-haired 
Cherry, but their blond charms had caused 
many a ripple of excitement in the bald- 
head rows at Earl Florence’s “ glorifica- 
tion of American girlhood.” 

Scud’s girl, Sue, was tall, slender, and 
red-headed, with brilliant skin and pretty 
features. 

Mick’s sweetie was a little blonde with 
large brown eyes; she was known familiar- 

ly as Pat. 

' On the table before them were bottles of 
varied shapes and colors jostling the 
glasses. This was a cabaret known only 
to the elect, and it boasted “ protection ” 
against the prohibition authorities and the 
police, too. 

Buck’s glass held the dregs of nothing 
more exciting than ginger ale. His two 
classmates were happily indifferent to what 
they drank at this stage of the night’s hi- 


larity. All they wanted was the effect, and 
they were getting it. 

Scud, invariably good-natured, grinned 
affectionately at Buck, and said slowly and 
tipsily: 

“* Won’t—hurt—you—Buck, old man. 
Have lil drink—just to-night. You don’t 
row for three weeks. Coach ’ll never know 
difference.” 

“Forget it!” Benson replied with fi- 
nality, but he grinned back at his friend. 

Cherry, a pout on her Cupid’s bow lips, 
looked up into Buck’s eyes and said peev- 
ishly: 

“Tf you can’t do better than you’re do- 
ing on ginger ale, for the love of peanuts 
try some Scotch. You’re a regular morgue 
to-night, Buck!” 

He was too indifferent to become an- 
noyed with the girl, but he withdrew his 
arm from her shoulder and poured more 
ginger ale into his glass. Then he said 
pleasantly: 

“ You all ought to know by now that I 
wouldn’t go back on the crew for all the 
liquor in the country. If you don’t like 
me the way I am—” 

His friendly smile traveled to each of 
them in turn, stopping finally at Cherry, 
who continued to pout. 

“We like you all right, Buck,” Sue 
called out, “but you’ve never been a wet 
blanket before. You’re awful to-night. 
Speak up, Cherry, and tell your boy friend 
what you honest to goodness think of him.” 

“ Aw, leave him alone!” This command 
came from Mick, whose broad shoulder 
had been sheltering the yellow waves of 
Pat’s blond bob. Mick’s combative dis- 
position did not respond kindly to repeat- 
ed potations of gin crossed with Scotch. 
It irritated him to have the girls pick on 
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Buck, for he knew that the oarsman was 
there only to take care of his classmates. 

“T seem to remember,” Michael Sears 
added, scowling at the others, “ when Buck 
saved the rest of us guys from getting into 
serious trouble, and it was only because he 
stayed sober. He has taken the worst of 
it more than once to keep Scud and me 
from going to jail.” 

“Well, it’s all right for Buck to keep 
sober when he has to train,” Cherry ad- 
mitted, ‘but he needn’t sit around as if 
we were something too insignificant for his 
royal highness even to notice!” Her lips 
were trembling now, and her dark eyes 
were bright with unshed tears. She liked 
Buck Benson tremendously, and the fact 
that he did not return her affection was 
something she could not understand. 

Buck looked down at her and his expres- 
sion was kindly as he said: 

“ Sorry if I’ve upset you, Cherry. Come 
on, let’s dance.” 

Grateful for small mercies, and believing 
that all men must be cajoled where they 
can’t be nagged, Cherry forced a gay little 
smile and away they glided. At least Buck 
had to use both arms now. 


The party of six grew more hilarious 
with each round of drinks, but as yet no 
one had become groggy. Buck, high strung 
and exhilarated by contact with youth’s 
gay abandon, had no need of liquor to un- 


loosen his tongue. He was now in a mood 
where the silly antics of his comrades high- 
ly amused him. 

But, as the hours wore on, young Ben- 
son’s outlook changed again. His com- 
panions began to get on his nerves. 

Girls were nearly always worse than 
boys when they drank too much. Either 
they draped themselves affectionately on 
the nearest available man, or they became 
too loud in conversation or too wild in 
manners for Buck Benson. 

Cherry’s reaction to gin was ardent, and 
Buck was getting fed up with her clinging 
arms and languishing eyes. She was a good 
scout when sober, but she bored him hox- 
ribly at drinking parties. 

Sue and Pat were becoming noisy and a 
bit quarrelsome. They were attracting at- 
tention even in this cabaret where no one 
was expected to be well behaved after two 
in the morning. Mick Sears always got ar- 
gumentative after several drinks, and now 
was ready to become rough if any one con- 
tradicted him. 
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The jazz orchestra was still going strong, 
apparently more frenzied than a few hours 
earlier. Buck suddenly became aware that 
the orange-shaded lamps were not becom- 
ing to jaded feminine beauty at 3 A.M. 

Glasses clinked noisily, and occasionally 
a bottle crashed to the floor. At a near-by 
table a man failed to codrdinate with the 
soda syphon and gave himself a shower 
bath. This brought rapturous applause 
and wild laughter from the girls at Buck’s 
table. 

This was too much for him. He would 
get Cherry away as quietly as possible, 
take her home, and then motor back to 
New Haven with the two other boys. 

At that moment the door attendant ap- 
proached the head waiter with obvious ex- 
citement, glancing over his shoulder in the 
direction of the street. It flashed through 
Buck’s mind that he had read something 
of a shake-up in the enforcement ranks. 
He leaned over the table and said sharply: 

“Say, you fellows, brace up! We're go- 
ing to be raided. Not much chance of be- 
ing arrested if we’re not disorderly, but 
they might get our names, and then there’d 
be the devil to pay. We've got to get out 
of here, pronto.” 

“Slice that as thin as you please, Buck,” 
Cherry caroled back; “it’s still bologna!” 

Her remark was greeted with loud laugh- 
ter and no one got up except Buck. He 
was perhaps the only sober person in the 
cabaret. 

Then a large, scowling man appeared in 
the doorway, and surveyed the room. The 
gin-dazed eyes of the revelers gave no 
warning to their owners. 

But Buck Benson understood, and now 
his tone to his friends was so compelling 
that all five got to their unsteady feet, their 
frightened eyes fixed on him. 

“Come, you amateur alcoholics!” he 
said. “ Run back through the kitchen and 
get out of a window. We’re licked and it’s 
our turn to beat it.” 

It was just as he was shepherding them 
through the doorway leading into the 
kitchen that the other patrons became 
aware of several businesslike men who had 
entered the cabaret. 

As always, the consciousness of being 
where the law forbids, or doing what the 
law forbade, precipitated a mild panic. To 
throw the contents of a glass on the floor, 
sit tight, and answer questions civilly is a 
normal proceeding for a sober person in 
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the event of a raid. But drunken indi- 
viduals are not normal, and they invariably 
bring upon their fuddled heads the official 
notice they dread. 

Women screamed. There was a general 
rush for exits. Tables were upset and bot- 
tles and glasses crashed to the floor. Sev- 
eral persons collided in the doorway lead- 
ing to the kitchen. Sue was shoved back 
by some hysterical woman. 

Over his shoulder Buck saw a plain- 
clothes man coming straight for them. 
Sue would not be able to make a get-away 
unassisted. 

Just inside the kitchen was a dumb- 
waiter, operating to the basement. Buck 
picked up the girl as if she had been a 
kitten and started her down the dumb- 
waiter. He hoped that she would be so- 
bered enough by her fright to escape by 
the basement door. Then, just as he was 
about to make a dash for the window, he 
felt a heavy hand on his arm. 

He was caught! The newspapers would 
have his name in the list of inebriated pa- 
trons if any of the reporters recognized 
him. 

He looked around at the man who had 


captured him, and now he knew what the 


trouble was. These were Federal agents, 
especially detailed for a clean-up, and they 
usually were men chosen for their efficiency 
in handling difficult prisoners. 

“ You're under arrest, young man,” the 
agent said casually. ‘Come with me.” 

“On what charge?” Buck demanded 
hotly, with collegiate trimmings. “ Where’s 
your warrant?” 

“ Pipe down,” was the calm official re- 
tort, “or I’ll varnish you with this black- 
jack.” 

The young oarsman grasped the signifi- 
cance of that sinister word “ varnish ”; it 
meant a bloodied head if not a fractured 
skull. All the glorious strength of his six 
foot frame and the high courage of his 
young heart were of no avail in this en- 
vironment. He “piped down.” 


II 


Buck Benson had had many stirring 
experiences in his young life, but he had 
never before been taken to a station house, 
nor brought before a magistrate. He rather 
liked the red-faced Irish-American sergeant 
who held the reins of power at the station 
house. 

Buck suspected that this blue-coated 
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man’s heart beat sympathetically, in spite 
of his stiff-lipped and steady-eyed ques- 
tioning. At any rate, he was better com- 
pany than the stony-faced Federal agents. 

“T’m not drunk, and I wasn’t drunk,” 
the athletic prisoner said, “‘ and I’ll tell the 
rest of it to the magistrate.” He grinned 
as he spoke, but it was all he would say. 

It was too late for the night court, and 
too early for the day court, so they locked 
Buck in a cell. He was supremely confi- 
dent that he could convince the magistrate 
that an upright citizen wasn’t a drunkard, 
a disturber of the peace, or a habitual 
breaker of laws. Of course the charge was 
specific—resistance of authority and un- 
becoming language. 

Buck’s bored and sleepless mind turned 
back to the glorious West where he had 
been born and reared. Immediately the 
magic carpet of memory made him obliv- 
ious to his sordid surroundings. 

His mother had died at his birth. He 
remembered the day his father had ex- 
plained to him the meaning of the carefully 
tended grave amid the pifion trees. Buck 
loved and deeply respected his old man— 
old from the viewpoint of twenty-two. 

Anne Johnson, daughter of a neighbor- 
ing rancher, had been Buck’s childhood 
playmate. In those days they would have 
shouted their scorn of any hint that some 
other girl or boy could come between them. 

When Dad Benson decided that his boy 
must have an Eastern college education, 
preceded by a good prep school, it did not 
occur to Anne or Buck that absence or the 
passage of years could affect their attach- 
ment. The girl was then fifteen and the 
boy sixteen. 

Perhaps love’s young dream comes ear- 
lier in the wide, open spaces. Women be- 
come women, and men are men a little be- 
fore they reach that exalted state in the 
effete East. 

The gray eyes of the boy and the blue 
orbs of the girl met and held in a long gaze 
of mutual trust as they parted. The warm 
clasp of their eager hands promised an un- 
dying loyalty to each other. 

Buck had spent two years at the prep 
school and three at Yale, this being May 
of his junior year. For four of those years 
in the East, old Andy Benson had come 
out of the West to visit his son spring and 
fall. In the last year he had not come at 
all, and Buck had not returned once to his 
father’s ranch. 
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During the intervening five years Buck 
had seen Anne Johnson twice. The first 
time old Andy had brought her along to 
celebrate Buck’s graduation with honors 
from his prep school, and to go to her first 
big baseball game. 

At seventeen Anne was very pretty, and 
gave promise of real beauty; a slender, 
golden blonde. No sister, cousin or sweet- 
heart of any other boy at the school could 
touch Anne for charm and loveliness. 

The second time that Anne and Buck 
met during those five long years was when 
she came with old Andy in the summer of 
Buck’s sophomore year at Yale. The mi- 
nor event to be celebrated was the Yale- 
Harvard regatta; the major event was the 
fact that young Buck was stroke of his 
crew. The crowning event was that Yale 
literally swamped Harvard. 

Then followed a glorious week in New 
York—the Gay White Way, theaters, night 
clubs, dances. Then there was a kiss, and 
little Anne went demurely back to the 
West. Buck wrote regularly, and the girl’s 
letters kept a flame in his breast burning 
for her. 

Two months before this disastrous night 
at the cabaret, Buck had sensed a slight 
coolness in Anne’s letters, and lately he 
had felt sure something was wrong. He 
ignored the situation and wrote, begging 
her to come East for the Yale-Harvard 
boat race at New London. In case his dad 
couldn’t come, some other chap’s mother 
could chaperon Anne. 

Above all, Buck Benson wanted his girl 
to be on hand to applaud if Yale won, and 
to sympathize with him if his crew lost. 
And then, after weeks of silence, she had 
sent him an astounding letter. 

From his breast pocket he drew out the 
offending missive and reread it for the hun- 
dredth time. By the dim light of the grimy 
electric bulb it said: 

Dear ANDY: 

Thank you so much for inviting me to come 
East for the Yale-Harvard boat race at New 
London. I'd like to see the race, of course, but 
I cannot possibly manage it. For one thing, your 
father cannot leave here just now, and I do not 
like to travel alone. Besides, I haven’t any suit- 
able clothes. I’m sure you will have no difficulty 
in finding some one to take my place. I wish you 
good luck and hope Yale will win, of course. 


As ever, 
ANNE. 


The letter now was clenched in Buck’s 
Strong fingers. There was no one to make 
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facetious comment as he sat on the hard 
cot, shoulders slumped, and head bent low 
in meditation. 

Anne’s mention of clothes puzzled him. 
Of all the absurd excuses! Her father was 
the owner of a prosperous general store in 
Angel City, and could afford to pay for any 
clothes she might need. 

Her little dig about finding some one to 
take her place should have warned Buck. 
It only added to his indignation. As to 
Anne’s patronizing hope that the Yale crew 
would win—well, that was a little too 
much. 

III 


From the station house at seven thirty 
in the morning, Buck Benson was carried 
in the Black Maria to the Center Street 
court and led to the “ bull pen.” He had 
read of this chamber of horrors, with its 
grotesque array of sinners; from gayly 
dressed and berouged girls to drunken, be- 
whiskered sots unconscious of their sur- 
roundings. 

In all his life he never before spent such 
a miserable half hour. It was revolting, 
this herding together of prisoners without 
regard to their degrees of offense or per- 
sonal cleanliness. 

He stood near two girls who were dis- 
cussing the judge before whom they were 
to be brought. His honor was a bitter foe 
of drunkards and patrons of speak-easies. 
Buck’s confidence suffered a jolt as he lis- 
tened. 

When finally he stood before the judge, 
his heart sank at his first glimpse of the 
man’s face. Here was a fanatic; his fore- 
fathers burned witches. 

The magistrate desired to know what the 
Yale student was doing at Joe’s dump if 
not getting drunk? And why did he try to 
escape? Was such language as he had ad- 
dressed to the Federal agent any more ex- 
cusable sober than on the ground of in- 
ebriety? He—the magistrate — certainly 
didn’t think so. 

Finally the judge turned to the Federal 
agent who had arrested Buck and asked 
him if the prisoner had been drinking in 
the speak-easy. 

The agent hesitated and said: 

“ His crowd was drunk, your honor.” 

“Did you smell liquor on his breath?” 

“ Didn’t notice it, your honor.” 

“ Did he stagger when he walked?” 

“ No, your honor.” 
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“Did you recognize him?” 

“‘ Yes, your honor.” 

“Then,” said the magistrate, “I take 
it to be a case of a college boy who was not 
as careful of his associates as he might 
have been.” 

He turned to Buck and wAited: 

“Young man, I know your name as a 
famous college athlete. I'll take your word 
for it that you were sober. You're lucky. 
I give you a suspended sentence. Be care- 
ful in the future!” 

Outside the court Buck found Scud and 
Mick waiting for him. They gave him 
excited greetings. 

“* Beastly shame, Buck!” Scud declared. 
‘“‘ Wouldn’t have gone and left you to face 
the music for a million. Thought you were 
right behind us.” 

And Mick said hopefully: 

“ Don’t worry, old scout! We'll fix it 
up with the student body, and get them to 
tackle the faculty in case this gets into the 
newspapers. The crew needs you.” 

“Well,” Buck said thoughtfully, “I 
guess they won’t kick me out. That would 
be tough on my old man. He’s been count- 
ing on my carrying on to graduation.” 

‘“‘Gosh! They won’t dare to expel you, 
“The only thing 
I'll see 
You 
England 


Buck!” Scud asserted. 
that worries me is the publicity. 
what I can do with the newspapers. 


know I’m the son of a New 
editor.” 

“Yes, old man, see what you can do,” 
Buck suggested. “I don’t think, though, 
that they’d forward such a trifling item to 
the Angel City daily back home, and no- 
body around there ever sees the New York 
papers.” 

At the big dailies Scud was treated de- 
cently, but the news of the raid had al- 
ready gone to press. A rather garbled but 
picturesque account of Andrew (Buck) 
Benson’s arrest would appear in the eve- 
ning editions. 

Buck went back to New Haven to face 
the music. He had ,to listen respectfully 
to considerable biting comment, but at the 
end he faced nothing more awful than a 
warning. It was much like the magis- 
trate’s suspended sentence. It was really 
a wholesome punishment, and he made the 
best of it. 

That summer Buck went on the Yale 
records as the stroke oar of one of the 
greatest crews his Alma Mater had ever 
boasted. It was in the midst of the subse- 
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quent jollification that a yellow envelope 
was handed to him. The slip inside read: 


Come home immediately. Your father is in 
trouble and needs you. ANNE. 


IV 


TuE Green Hotel of Angel City justified 
its name with a paint that defied the land- 
scape. The proprietor advertised his own- 
ership in letters a foot high on a swinging 
board above the entrance. The name was 
Ginnis Green. 

The cowboys from the ranches round- 
about called the place Ginn’s Bar. It had 
had a saloon in the bad old days, and a 
bar it still had, with soft drinks for tender- 
feet only. 

Perhaps it was Ginn’s tolerance toward 
strangers from the East that made him eye 
with favor a dudish young man who ar- 
rived at the Green Hotel early in April. 
The newcomer requested the exclusive use 
of the parlor, which lay, in shuttered soli- 
tude, to the left of the hotel lobby. 

Ginn looked from the well-tailored East- 
erner to his companion, a slightly older, 
more carelessly dressed man, and then 
down at the register, which bore the 
names: Mark Little and Jack Cross. Then 
Ginn’s swift glance inventoried Mark Lit- 
tle’s firm lips and chin, his brown eyes that 
told nothing at all, and his ingratiating 
manner. 

Ginn decided to let him have the parlor, 
and carried the valises into the room him- 
self. He knew when he was getting more 
than his money’s worth, and two weeks’ 
advance on a room which nobody ever en- 
tered was quite enough to make him indif- 
ferent regarding Mark Little’s business in 
Angel City. 

By the third or fourth day of every 
month, drinks required credit for the cow- 
punchers, for their cash usually vanished 
soon after pay day, for gambling debts or 
last month’s drinks. With most of the 
boys, gambling debts came first, which was 
one reason why Ginn Green favored the 
drummers from the East who paid cash. 

That evening, when the cowboys began 
to drift into the Green Hotel, they looked 
askance at the two strangers who stood at 
the bar. These glances became milder 
when the one whose name was Little, or- 
dered a round of drinks for the crowd. 

Present were three cow-punchers from 
old Andy Benson’s ranch, and it happened 
that the trio had poor credit with Ginn, 
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for a reason already mentioned. The 
names of these cowboys were Bill, Joe, and 
Jerry. 

Besides being in debt, the three were 
dissatisfied with life in general, and old 
Andy and his ranch in particular. This 
discontent was to furnish excellent grist for 
the mill of Mark Little. 

Mark was a reader of men’s faces, and 
a glance or two told him the state of mind 
of the three young cow-punchers. They 
eyed the stranger with curiosity, and wait- 
ed for him to start the conversation. 

“ You boys have another drink on me,” 
Little said genially. 

They told him what they would have, 
for a drink is a drink, no matter who pays 
for it, and they guessed this tenderfoot had 
the price. Mark continued his friendly 
advances. 

“Do you boys work for Andy Benson?” 

“Yep,” Joe answered, turning his head 
to watch Ginn pour out the drinks. 

“The old man’s pretty good to you 
boys, isn’t he?” Mark Little threw out the 
remark with frankness. 

“Oh, Andy’s all right. 
hereabouts, if it comes to that.” 


Better’n most 
Joe 


scowled as he spoke his grudging praise of 


his boss. 

“ Better’n hell!” Jerry spat the words 
out with a vicious grab at the glass Ginn 
set in front of him. ‘ We don’t get a cent 
more than any other outfit in the county, 
do we? My pay check tells just how good 
old Andy is to me!” 

Joe glanced with sudden alertness at the 
Easterner who was standing the drinks, and 
asking rather pointed questions about old 
Andy and his ranch. The cowboy stared 
out of suspicious, pale blue eyes, and 
drawled: 

“ Say, stranger, what do you know about 
old Andy Benson? You come from down 
East, I reckon, don’t you?” 

Mark Little grinned amiably. 

“Yes, I come from down East. Strictly 
speaking, I hail from New York City. I 
know about Benson. Lots of people know 
about him back East, on account of his son 
Buck. He’s pretty well known, young 
Benson is. He’s one of the foremost ath- 
letes in the country. Some call him the 
Campus Cowboy.” 

“ Humph!” Joe’s low grunt was specu- 
lative, and the two other cowboys stared 
fixedly at the stranger. 

“What’s Buck’s doings in college got to 
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do with old Andy’s ranch, stranger?” Joe 
asked. 

“Nothing to do with it, if you put it 
that way,” Little, replied. He was still 
amiable, although a close observer might 
have noticed a slight tightening of his lips. 
“ Nothing at all, except that the boy is 
known to spend money pretty freely, and 
it’s got around, of course, that his dad’s 
about the richest rancher in this part of 
the country. And I was just wondering, 
boys, if Andy Benson was living up to his 
reputation and taking care of his outfit as 
he should, considering his wealth and suc- 
cess.” 

“ Well,” Bill drawled, “I reckon that’s 
our private business, stranger.” The tall, 
muscular young cowboy eyed Little coolly 
as he spoke. 

Mark Little’s face underwent a sudden 
change of expression. His manner was 
less genial and more businesslike as he 
stepped closer to the three punchers. Low- 
ering his voice, he said: 

“See here! My name’s Mark Little. 
I’ve got something to talk about to you 
boys which will mean a lot to you. I can’t 
talk here, and I don’t want to do anything 
conspicuous. I want you three to drop 
around to see me to-morrow evening be- 
fore the crowd gets here. I’ve got the par- 
lor for my own use—with a friend of mine 
from New York. Just come and knock on 
the door.” 

The three cowboys studied the stranger 
with a mingling of suspicion and curiosity, 
then glanced from one to the other. By 
silent consent the two others gave Joe the 
privilege of speaking for them. 

“All right, stranger, we’ll come to hear 
what it’s all about. Good night.” 

With a curt nod, Joe turned and walked 
to the front door, his companions following 
him. Mark Little stood a moment watch- 
ing their departing figures, then he saun- 
tered back to his friend at the other end of 
the bar. The two men soon disappeared 
into. their quarters. 

With the door shut, Mark threw himself 
in the most comfortable chair in the room, 
lighted a cigar, then said slowly: 

“ Things are going pretty smooth, if you 
ask me, Jack. I’ve got them curious and 
puzzled, and they’re coming here to-mor- 
row night. Didn’t want to rush things by 
asking them in here to-night. Thought 
they’d best have twenty-four hours to 
think it over in. Get them damn curious, 
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I mean, Jack, and they will come anyway, 
just to find out what it’s all about.” 

Jack Cross, stretched out on the horse- 
hair sofa, and chewing his cigar, said: 

“Do you think these Western fellows 
are going to be as easy to deal with as those 
young farmers were in New England?” 

“ Kasier, if you ask me, Jack. They’re 
more discontented, for one thing, and 
they’re always ready for a fight, for an- 
other thing. When I show them how easy 
it ‘ll be to make rich old Benson come 
across, just by walking out on him when 
he needs them most, they’ll do what I tell 
them to do or my name isn’t Mark Little.” 

“‘ Well,” his friend said slowly, ‘“‘ I guess 
you can do it if anybody can, and I’m here 
to stand by in case you need me. And 
now, for the love of Mike, let’s get the 
owner of this magnificent hotel to fix up 
our cots. I’m dog tired.” 





The next evening the three cowboys ap- 
peared. They had come directly from sup- 
per at the ranch, and their sweating ponies 
were left standing at the hotel porch. 

The cow-punchers were clean, honest- 
looking lads, with keen, weather-beaten 
faces. Their eyes were alike in expression, 
although different in color and setting. 

Bill was short and ruddy, with sandy, 
sun-bleached hair and greenish eyes. His 
features were stubby, but not unpleasing, 
and his smile -was amiable when he in- 
dulged it. Joe was tall and rangy, with 
light blue eyes and as naturally fair skin 
well tanned. His face was stern, and his 
hair was dark and crisp. 

Jerry, the youngest of the three, was 
the best looking as to coloring and feature, 
and a cross between the other two in 
height. Although the three were thorough- 
ly discontented as to their earnings, they 
did not question their ability to make good 
eventually anywhere. 

Greetings over, and glasses and a bottle 
of rye made active, Mark Little began: 

“This is all between friends, boys, un- 
derstand? I hope you’il be as frank with 
me as I’m going to be with you. I'll lay 
my cards on the table. [I'll tell you just 
why I’ve come all the way from New York 
to Angel City. I’ve come because I want 
you fellows out West to get a square deal 
the way the boys are getting it back East. 
I’ve worked it for some of them back there, 
and I’d like to work it for you boys if 
you’ll stand by me and help me do it.” 
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For a few moments the cow-punchers 
mentally digested that, then Bill said: 

“When you talk about a square deal, 
I reckon you mean what we get paid by 
our boss?” 

“ Sure thing,” Mark replied. ‘“ You see, 
almost every kind of labor has formed into 
unions to protect the workers. Recently 
the fellows who work for the farmers have 
been organized. I worked it for them, and 
now they’ve got the farmers, especially the 
rich ones, just where they should have had 
them years ago. And you fellows out here 
on the big ranches are in the same boat, 
and you don’t know how to go about it to 
help yourselves. That’s what I’m here for, 
boys!” 

No outburst of joy greeted his an- 
nouncement. The cowboys sat silent, their 
young, shrewd eyes fixed on Mark Little. 
Their minds were working slowly, as Mark 
Little could see, over the spectacle of a 
stranger from the East interesting himself 
in their welfare. Then Joe said quietly: 

“What are you getting out of this, 
stranger?” 

Slightly taken back, Little hesitated and 
gulped down a swallow of whisky. 

“ Well, I’m not a Henry Ford,” he re- 
plied, “‘ but I guess I’m just as much of a 
philanthropist when it comes to trying to 
help the workers. I don’t aim to get rich 
on showing the under dog how to get on 
top, but I have to live just the same. My 
job is like any other job. I have to come 
out better than even or I have to quit.” 

“You mean vou ain’t doing what you 
say you're doing just for your health?” Joe 
asked, his steady blue eyes regarding Mark 
Little without malice or hidden meaning. 

“No, I’m not out here for my health. 
I’m here to try to organize you cowboys so 
you can call your souls your own, and get 
what’s coming to you. Andy Benson is 
the richest rancher in these parts, or he 
wouldn’t have a son flying high at Yale, 
and you boys ought to get double what 
you're getting. I can show you how to get 
it, and all I expect is my expenses out here, 
and maybe a little margin for my time.” 

“‘ Guess we understand each other,” Bill 
announced quietly. “Don’t we, boys?” 
He glanced from Joe to Jerry as they nod- 
ded assent. ‘‘ Now, suppose you go ahead, 
stranger, and give us the dope. We'll do 
anything in reason to get more pay out of 
old Andy.” 

Mark Little told them, and it appeared 
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simple enough. The first thing was to 
start the ball rolling with the other cow- 
boys. This might take a week or two, but 
a large majority must be lined up before 
anything could be accomplished. 

Then they were to go to Andy Benson 
in a body and demand increased wages. 
If he didn’t come across, the boys were to 
quit him cold, just at a time when the 
ranch most needed them. 

“‘ What are we going to live on after we 
quit?” Jerry inquired. 

“ Don’t you worry about that part of it,” 
Mark Little announced heartily. “ T’ll at- 
tend to that. When we get all the boys 
lined up, we’ve got to form a regular com- 
bine, see? Each one of you will turn over 
to the treasurer a part of your wages on 
pay day. I'll make up any deficit, to be 
refunded to me when you get your raise in 
wages. I guess you can count on old Ben- 
son showing the white feather before any 
of us have had a chance to starve.” 

The cowboys ruminated over that, then 
one of them asked if Little had any name 
in mind for the proposed combine. 

“T have,” he replied. “ I’ve thought it 
all out. We'll call it the ‘ Cowboys’ Cen- 
tral Combine ’—the C. C. C. How’s that 
for a name?” 

A broad grin spread over the punchers’ 
faces. The alliteration of Mark Little’s 
invention seemed to strike them more hap- 
pily than the actual plans for making old 
Andy Benson come across. 

“ Right-o!” Bill declared in a friendly 
tone. 

“ Right-o!” Joe echoed cheerfully. 

“C. C. C.,” Jerry repeated, grinning. 
“T like that.” 

“ Well, boys, let’s have another drink,” 
Little suggested. ‘ Here’s to the C. C. C., 
and every fellow who has sense enough to 
join us!” 

Thus was formed, in the Green Hotel’s 
parlor, the nucleus of a sinister movement 
that was to cause Buck Benson’s old dad 
many a worried day. 


V 


THE next five or six nights were busy 
ones for Ginn’s Bar. It was unprecedent- 
ed to do such a land office business after 
the first week of any month. To do it for 
cash was record breaking. 

Ginnis Green, accustomed to studying 
human nature from the sober side of a bar, 
wondered what was bringing old Andy 


Benson’s boys to town, night after night. 
And cow-punchers from other big ranches 
had been coming to Angel City in lively 
droves. 

The fact that his new lodgers from the 
East seemed to fraternize so smoothly with 
the natives struck Ginnis as odd. Cow- 
punchers had difficulty in being even civil 
to tenderfeet. 

By the end of ten days the C. C. C. was 
fully organized as to members, officers, 
plans, and a working fund, part of the last 
named advanced by Mark Little, who was 
unanimously voted temporary treasurer of 
the Cowboys’ Central Combine. 

The fact that every cowboy but one of 
the eighteen or so on Benson’s ranch had 
been lined up so quickly, was not only a 
tribute to Little’s generalship, but an indi- 
cation that he had chosen fertile soil in 
which to sow his seed of dissension. Un- 
questionably the time was ripe, as he re- 
marked to Jack Cross, with a grin of com- 
plete satisfaction. 

The one boy from Andy’s ranch who 
had not joined the C. C. C. had not been 
invited. This was a strategic omission, for 
Hal Reese, the foreman on the Bar-B-Bar, 
was a morose young man, a boyhood pal 
of Buck Benson. 

It had been decided to leave Hal out of 
it altogether, for his loyalty to the Ben- 
sons made it dangerous even to let him 
know what was on foot. Mark Little 
wanted the machinery of the C. C. C. well 
oiled before letting old Andy know of its 
existence. 

When everything was set for a call on 
Andy, a committee of three was chosen for 
the job—Little, Joe, and Bill. The boys 
brought a horse for the Easterner that 
could be trusted to keep him on its back, 
Mark having no undue pride as a rider. 

It was early evening when they reached 
the ranch. Old Andy, at peace with the 
world, was reminding himself that Buck 
would be home again soon. His faded blue 
eyes showed only a mild surprise when his 
two cow-punchers swung out of their sad- 
dles and turned to give a hand to a stran- 
ger whose face Andy immediately dis- 
trusted. 

Mark Little was smiling as he shook 
Andy’s hand. Mark felt that a vigorous 
clasp was a requisite in the West on all 
social occasions. 

The old man nodded to his cowboys and 
indicated a chair for the stranger. Bill 














and Joe leaned against the rail of the ve- 
randa, and left the talking to Mark Little. 

The old man’s manner was aloof, and 
his expression had lost its kindliness, It 
was as if some premonition warned him 
that this call boded no good. 

“ Well, Mr. Benson,” Little began, after 
one or two polite comments regarding the 
ranch and the weather, “I’ve come with 
the boys to see if we can’t arrive at an 
understanding with you, just friendly and 
unofficial, you know.” 

Mark lighted a cigarette, his eyes ap- 
parently intent upon his cupped hands and 
the effort to protect his match from the 
evening breeze. Andy looked steadily at 
him and asked slowly: 

“ Understanding—about what, mister?” 

“ Well, you see, it’s like this. Your boys 
feel that they’ve got a little more coming 
to them than they’ve been getting in the 
way of wages, Mr. Benson.” 

Old Andy’s face was expressionless as he 
said quietly: 

‘Just how do you come into this stran- 
ger?” 

“Oh, I’m just a good friend of some of 
the boys, and I offered to help them see 
what you’d be willing to do about it.” 

Andy Benson said nothing for a few sec- 
onds, and no sound broke the stillness ex- 
cept the distant lowing of cattle and inter- 
mittent thudding of hoofs in the corrals. 
Then he said, with slow distinctness, his 
eyes traveling from Little to the boys 
standing by the rail: 

“ About how many of the boys on my 
ranch do you reckon youre the friend of, 
Mr. Little?” 

Little controlled a smile at the acumen 
displayed in old Andy’s question. 

“It’s easier to tell you the ones I’m not 
friendly with. To be exact, there’s only 
one of them.” 

“And that one’s Hal Reese, or I miss 
my guess,” the old man came back quick- 
ly. “Well, Mr. Little, seein’ you’re 
spokesman for my outfit, why you just tell 
’em from me that so far’s I’m concerned 
there’s nothin’ much to talk about. I pay 
my boys what I want to pay ’em, and all 
I intend to pay ’em, and it’s no more and 
no less than the other ranchers pay, and 
I guess that’s about all I’ve got to say, 
stranger.” 

There was no discourtesy in old Andy’s 
words or manner, but somehow he made it 
clear to Mark Little that there was no fur- 
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ther reason for his continuing to sit and 
smoke on this veranda. 

Joe straightened to his full six feet of 
brawn and muscle, and looking his boss in 
the eye, he said: 

“Tf that’s all you’ve got to say to us, 
Andy Benson, we’ve got something more 
to say to you, and that’s this: if next pay 
day — that’s two weeks from to-day — we 
don’t get sixty instead of thirty bucks, we 
all aim to just naturally resign from your 
outfit—in other words, quit!” 

Old Andy looked his young cowboy 
squarely in the eyes, and his face was ex- 
pressionless as he said quietly: 

“ Reckon that’s your own business, Joe.” 

“Tt ‘ll be your business,” Bill threw in 
quickly, taking a long stride nearer to his 
boss, “ when it comes time for your round- 
up next month. We'll see to it you get no 
extra boys and none to take our places 
when we quit.” 

‘““What do you call this, anyway, a 
strike?” Andy asked, looking from one 
cowboy to the other. 

“That’s about the size of it,” Little 
broke in. “ That’s to say, there’s no strike 
yet, but there will be, Mr. Benson, if you 
continue to refuse the just demands of your 
cow-punchers.” 

Andy turned upon him his sun-faded 
eyes, and there was a gleam in them that 
the boys, watching the boss, knew of old. 

“T reckon, stranger, that you and I’d 
never agree on what’s just and what ain’t. 
My own humble idea is, and will continue 
to be, that I ain’t called upon to pay my 
boys a penny more than the other ranch- 
ers pay. They get good food, and they 
get fair treatment, and that’s my idea of 
justice.” 

Mark Little’s bold eyes wavered a trifle 
under Andy’s calm scrutiny, and he got 
briskly out of his chair. His glance at the 
two members of the C. C. C. expressed his 
opinion of the futility of further argument 
with Boss Benson. 

Without another look at Andy, Bill and 
Joe swung loose-jointedly off the veranda, 
and threw the bridle reins over their ponies’ 
heads. Mark got into his saddle with 
clumsy energy. As they turned their 
mounts away from the ranch house, Andy 
called out cheerfully: 

“Say, boys! What you all up to, any- 
way? Going to get up some sort of com- 
bine against me?” 

Bill reined his pony back so suddenly 
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that it reared, then, as it came down and 
pawed the ground impatiently, the cowboy 
leaned forward in the saddle and called 
out: 

“ You’ve hit it, Mr. Benson, only you’re 
a lap or two behind. That combine’s go- 
ing strong already, and it’s been baptized 
and christened, and it’s called the Cow- 
boys’ Central Combine. How do you like 
the sound of it? We call it the C. C. C., 
for short.” 

With a laugh that was not friendly, Joe 
swung his pony around and galloped off to 
the highway, followed by his two compan- 
ions. 

“Call it a day,” Mark Little announced 
hopefully, as they cantered down the road 
toward town. ‘“ We'll have to force his 
hand. I can see that the old fellow is the 
stubborn kind that won’t give in until he’s 
forced to. When he wakes up some fine 
morning and finds his ranch deserted, he’ll 
come across all right. You boys just wait 
and see. I’ve handled his type before, and 
we'll handle him. Don’t worry!” 


That evening some of the cowboys from 
Andy’s ranch escorted Mark Little and his 
friend Jack Cross to a Saturday night hop 


at Angel City’s one and only dance hall. 
It was not the drinking, gambling, carous- 
ing type of dance hall so often depicted in 
motion pictures, but a respectable place to 
which the nicest girls for miles around were 
taken by their brothers and sweethearts. 

By a careful round-up of femininity of 
the neighboring ranches, added to the 
quota from Angel City itself, there was at 
least one girl to three cowboys. This pro- 
portion assured popularity to the girls and 
stimulated rivalry among the men. 

The prettiest girl of all—and this was 
the unanimous opinion—was Anne John- 
son. Her escort on this occasion was Hal 
Reese, Andy’s good-looking young fore- 
man. Mark Little had seen Hal, but had 
never exchanged a word with him. 

It was when Joe was dancing with the 
girl that Mark sauntered up, interrupted 
the dance, and asked for an introduction. 
He had a dance with her during the eve- 
ning, and made a good enough impression 
upon Anne’s unsophisticated mind to se- 
cure her permission to call on her the fol- 
lowing evening. 

Although Anne was naive, she was 
neither self-conscious nor dumb. Joe and 
Bill and Jerry had given Mark the infor- 
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mation that Anne was supposed to be en- 
gaged to old Andy’s son Buck, but that 
there was some betting as to whether Hal 
Reese wouldn’t win in the protracted ab- 
sence of his pal. 

The C. C. C. being pretty well organ- 
ized, and with nothing much for the leader 
to do for the next two weeks, Mark Little 
found time for philandering. Anne was 
as attractive an object as even a seasoned 
New Yorker could desire to find. 

It took Mark a very short time to dis- 
cover that Anne liked Hal Reese only as 
a friend, and that her young affections were 
very much tied up with Buck Benson, away 
back East in New Haven. And it was with 
a casual and amused indifference that 
Mark let fall his first little bit of poison 
about Buck. 

“Did you really know Buck Benson?” 
the girl had asked eagerly. 

“ Well, rather! Everybody knows Buck. 
Certainly New York City knows him well. 

“ Well—no, it isn’t only because he’s a 
famous oarsman. Of course, all over the 
country Buck is known as an athlete—and 
some people call him the campus cowboy. 
But New York’s acquaintance with him is 
different—more intimate, you might say. 

“You see, New Haven—that is to say, 
Yale—just naturally goes to New York for 
all its celebrations, especially those con- 
cerned with chorus girls, and all that sort 
of thing. And chorus girls gravitate to 
celebrities, especially when they’re hand- 
some young athletes.” 

At that point in his semijocular recount- 
al, Mark saw that the girl’s rose-tinted 
cheeks turned a little pale. With apparent 
gay indifference, she asked: 

“Are chorus girls attractive, Mr. Lit- 
tle?” 

“More or less,” he answered with a 
smile. ‘“ Young Buck Benson has the gift 
for picking the prettiest girls on Broadway 
—or they pick him, whichever it is. He’s 
a good spender, Buck is, they say. I should 
think it would be hard on his old man to 
pay the bills. What with champagne thirty 
dollars a quart, and pretty girls drinking 
it up like sponges, it keeps rich and popu- 
lar chaps like Buck rather busy with the 
pocketbook.” 

Anne Johnson’s lovely face was white by 
this time, but with a game little laugh, she 
said: 

“You paint quite a picture of night life 
in the big city, Mr. Little. I didn’t sup- 
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pose athletes in training were allowed to 
drink.” 

“Qh, well, I don’t suppose Buck him- 
self drinks so much, but he travels with a 
crowd that only hits the high spots—and 
he has to do his share of the paying. And 
on Broadway the gold-diggers are as pretty 
as they are experienced.” 

For a few moments she was silent, then 
she said, mustering a laugh: 

‘“‘T wonder if Buck sticks to the safety 
that’s in numbers when he goes out with 
his crowd?” 

Mark Little joined in her laugh and said, 
with a knowing look: 

“A boy of that age doesn’t give a 
thought to safety, whether it’s a question 
of numbers or anything else. I’ve heard 
rumors of a charming little brunette who 
has the inside track with young Buck. But 
that was last month. It may be a blonde 
by now. You know how college boys are, 
especially when they’re popular and run 
after by the girls.” 

That poisonous seed sown in Anne’s 
young heart, was the direct cause of the 
letter written to Buck in which she told 
him that she could not go East for the 


boat race, and that she was sure he could 


find some one to take her place. And out 
of that seed grew a harvest of doubt and 
suspicion and pain for Anne; and a crop 
of nourishment for male vanity for Mark 


Little. 
VI 


Mark LitTTLE’s attentions to Anne 
Johnson became so assiduous that Hal 
Reese did for his absent pal what he prob- 
ably would not have done for himself. He 
braved Anne’s annoyance by interfering in 
her affairs. 

Hal called on her one evening while 
Mark was with her in the back parlor of 
her father’s house. Then he deliberately 
outstayed the man from New York with a 
dogged determination that neither Mark’s 
cool effrontery nor-Anne’s obvious irrita- 
tion made the slightest impression upon. 
Hal simply played the boor. 

Finally, when Mark arose from his chair 
with an amused smile and a comment on 
the survival of the fittest, and bowed him- 
self out of the house, Anne turned upon 
the foreman with anger in her lovely eyes, 
and demanded: 

“T’d like to know what you mean, Hal, 
by coming here uninvited, and staying 
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when I’ve made it plain enough that I 
didn’t want you to stay?” 

Now that his male antagonist was no 
longer present to stimulate him, Hal 
blushed with embarrassment and replied 
nervously: 

“IT suppose you think I’ve no right to 
butt in, Anne, but Buck isn’t here to fight 
his own battles, so I’ve just naturally got to 
fight them for him.” 

Anne’s face flushed, and her eyes flashed. 

“No, you haven’t the right to interfere 
in my affairs, for the very good reason that 
Buck hasn’t any more rights than you 
have,” she declared. ‘“ Buck has no mort- 
gage on me. How dare you take the posi- 
tion that I’m accountable to him for my 
friends or my actions?” 

Hal’s embarrassment was lost in his ob- 
vious astonishment. His gray eyes wid- 
ened and his wide, good-natured mouth 
opened in sheer amazement. 

‘““I—I_ don’t understand, Anne,” he 
stammered. ‘“ What’s happened between 
you and Buck?” 

“‘ Nothing has happened between us, for 
there’s absolutely nothing between us to 
happen. Buck has his own life and his 
own friends, and I guess I’ve got as much. 
For any further particulars concerning 
your friend Buck, I refer you to him. He 
can furnish you first-hand with illumina- 
ting facts about himself.” 

Hal Reese was nobody’s fool. His in- 
tense admiration for his boyhood pal, and 
his humble adoration of his pal’s sweet- 
heart, combined with a natural ambition, 
had inspired him to do reading and think- 
ing, while the other cowboys were gambling 
and drinking. 

“That man from New York’s been tell- 
ing you something about Buck,” Hal said 
shrewdly, “and I’ll make my bet that 
whatever’s he told you is a pack of lies.” 

Anne’s lips trembled, and her eyes cloud- 
ed, but she said steadily: 

“Tm afraid I'll have to remind you 
again, Hal, that you’re taking liberties with 
my private affairs. Ill thank you to drop 
the subject of Buck. It doesn’t interest 
me at all. In fact, it bores me terribly. 
And now, I’m sorry, but it’s very late, Hal, 
and I think you’d better go. Father doesn’t 
like to have callers stay so late, you know.” 

Hal got slowly to his feet, and stood 
looking down at her. He made no attempt 
to conceal his chagrin, and the fact that 
he doubted the sincerity of her remarks. 
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“Tt’s all right, Anne,” he said gently, 
“T won’t bother you any more about Buck, 
but I just want to say a few things before 
I go. One is, take whatever that fellow 
Mark Little says to you with several grains 
of salt. He’s a crook and a liar, or I miss 
my guess, and he’s out here for no good 
purpose, although I haven’t found out yet 
what it is. The boys are acting mighty 
queer, and the old man’s worried.” 

Anne’s face was cold and discouraging 
as she replied calmly: 

“ Your remarks about Mr. Little don’t 
interest me, nor your suspicions of his rea- 
son for being in Angel City. But I believe 
you said there were other things you wished 
to speak about.” 

His eyes softened as he said quickly: 

“Yes! And the other thing is to tell 
you I’d do anything in God’s world for 
you, Anne, for Buck’s sake and for yours. 
If you need me any time, send for me, and 
I'll come on the jump. I mean it, Anne.” 

She could not return coldness for 
warmth. It was not in Anne’s nature to 
be unresponsive to kindliness, and her face 
dimpled into a friendly smile. 

““T’ll remember, Hal,” she said gently. 
“You're a dear, and I’m not angry with 


you now, but please leave Buck out of it.” 


Sudden tears filled her eyes. Hal, see- 
ing them, was tempted to linger, but with 
a gay laugh she sent him away by saying: 

“ Run along, Hal, or I'll have to turn 
dad loose on you!” 

That was Hal Reese’s last attempt to 
defend Buck or shield Anne against the 
Easterner. Mark himself made no other 
reference to Buck Benson. 

He knew how to please and interest a 
young woman. He talked to Anne of 
books he had read and plays he had seen 
and places that he had visited in his wide 
travels. 

Also he told her of people and events of 
which she knew little. She was better edu- 
cated than the other girls in and around 
Angel City, because her father had aided 
her ambition so that Buck Benson need 
never feel ashamed of his sweetheart. 

Mark Little also wove flattery into his 
wooing. That it was sincere appeared to 
be beyond question when he asked her to 
marry him. This was just before the event- 
ful fortnight warning of the C. C. C. to old 
Andy Benson had expired. 

Little’s avowal that she was the only girl 
in the East or the West who could possibly 
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fill his life to the brim, was neatly rounded 
off when he said: 

“T haven’t much to offer you, Anne, in 
myself, I mean. I’m just an average chap 
in the way of looks and brains, but I have 
good health and a good disposition. Any 
of my friends will vouch for those two 
important assets.” He smiled, as_ if 
humbly taking the aforesaid assets for 
granted, then added: “But I can take 
good care of you, little girl. I’m not poor, 
even in New York, and I’ll have a good 
deal more before I get through. Do you 
think you could trust me to make you hap- 
py, Anne?” 

She studied him in silence for a few mo- 
ments, and a question vaguely brushed her 
consciousness. Could she really trust him? 
But the suspicion faded immediately, and 
she said gently: 

“Tf I were in love with you I’m sure I’d 
trust you to make me happy. But you 
see, Mark, I like you very much, but I’m 
not in love with you.” 

“T could make you care for me,” he told 
her eagerly. “If you’re not in love with 
any other man, I’d take my chance on win- 
ning your love, if you really like me now. 
Are you in love with any one else?” His 
keen glance probed into her eyes, which 
wavered under his as the color mounted 
to her face. 

“No,” she answered slowly and with a 
tightening of her soft lips. “I’m not in 
love with any one.” 

“Then, I'll wait, it doesn’t matter how 
long. I’ll be in Angel City for a few weeks 
more, and after that I’ll be floating around 
the West. If you can’t make up your mind 
to be my wife before I leave here, I’ll drop 
by on my way back to New York, and try 
my luck again.” 

And thus it was left between them, hope 
and desire in Mark Little’s crafty heart, 
and doubt and unhappiness in Anne John- 
son’s innocent bosom. 

It was about a week later—a week of 
accumulating bitterness against Buck— 
that she wrote him the letter that sent him, 
angry and bitter, to his gay companions in 
New York and thence to jail. 


A night or two after Mark’s fervent pro- 
testations of devotion to Anne, his friend 
Jack Cross said suddenly: 

‘““Say, what’s the big idea about the 
Johnson girl?” 

‘““T want to marry her, and I told her 
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so.” Mark exhaled cigarette smoke 


through his nostrils and smiled. 

“Marry her! You must be loco, my 
boy.” 

“Not as crazy as you think, Jack. She’s 
beautiful, and I’ve always been crazy about 
vivid blondes. I’m quite mad about her. 
And, besides, her father’s got all kinds of 
money, I’ve heard, and she’s an only child. 
It’s not a bad combination, if you ask me.” 

“Go to it, my boy, but a promoter has 
no business marrying a decent girl. Life’s 
too uncertain in that game.” 

“ Half of that girl’s attraction for me,” 
Mark said earnestly, “is that she’s differ- 
ent from the women I’ve known—sweeter 
and better. And now, old man, that’s 
enough about my personal affairs. Any 
of the boys been here to-night?” 

“‘ Several. Old Benson has told his fore- 
man, Hal Reese, the facts—so far as he 
knows them. Reese has advised Benson 
to stick it out. He says he can get cow- 
boys to slip into any gaps left by those 
who go on strike.” 

“Well, he’ll do nothing of the sort,” 
Little declared. ‘Those three boys, Bill, 


Joe, and Jerry, have influence with the 


cow-punchers on other ranches, and they’ve 
been using it. You’ve seen them here night 
after night from all over these parts. Reese 
hasn’t a bit of pull with any of them. 

“We've got it fixed, Jack, so that other 
ranch owners within forty or fifty miles will 
have it put up to them the minute things 
break here. Then, if they make a fight, 
their boys will walk out on them. So there 
won’t be any cow-punchers for Benson to 
get hold of. The other outfits will all be 
branches of this local C. C. C.” 

“That’s all right, Mark,” his friend 
agreed. ‘“ But how do you come out where 
the money’s concerned? Are you going to 
pull it off exactly the way you planned it?” 

Little hesitated in his reply, and smoked 
his cigarette with nervous little puffs. Then 
he said slowly: 

“T know what’s in your head, old scout. 
You're figuring that my falling in love with 
Anne has cramped my style. Perhaps, but 
it hasn’t crippled it permanently. After 
the Bar-B-Bar boys walk out on old Ben- 
son—if he doesn’t double their pay—I’ll 
do just what I told you I’d do. 

“T’ll have a private interview with the 
old man and offer a compromise of a cash 
settlement with his cow-punchers for one 
thousand dollars, to tide over the crisis, 
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and delay adjustment of wages until after 
the round-up.” 

Mark waited until he had lighted a fresh 
cigarette, then continued: 

“If old Andy forks over the amount— 
to be deducted from any wage increase— 
I'll make no secret of it with the boys. I’m 
the treasurer of the C. C. C., and I keep 
all moneys until after the round-up. In 
the meantime I’ll work the same gag with 
the other ranchers. You can bet some of 
them will pay to save themselves from 
ruin.” 

As Mark again interrupted himself, this 
time to take a drink of whisky, Jack Cross 
said thoughtfully: 

“Where you don’t get the lump sums 
from the big ranchers, all you'll have is 
the smaller sums turned over to you by 
the boys from the various ranches.” 

“ Right! But they won’t be sums to 
sneeze at, my friend. Some of them have 
pretty good savings accounts. Afterward 
I'll go to Anne and get her final answer. 
If it’s yes, then, old scout, I’ll take my 
percentage either from the lump sums or 
from the working funds, and I’ll marry the 
girl and take her East. But if she refuses 
me, then, Jack, we’ll light out with what- 
ever amount I’ve got hold of.” 

“So you’re going to let love make an 
honest man of you, Mark?” his friend de- 
manded and stared at him uncomprehend- 
ingly. 

“ Certainly not,” Mark replied with em- 
phasis. ‘“ But obviously, if I marry the 
girl—and mind you, that’s what I want 
more than anything else—I can’t walk off 
with her and the money, too. She’s not 
the kind to stand for that, and it wouldn’t 
be exactly healthy for me, anyhow.” 

“ Well, if it’s all as simple as it sounds, 
Mark, you’re a damn clever boy.” 


Two weeks passed. Ranches were in a 
state of excitement, for the cow-punchers 
of Arizona and adjoining States had joined 
the Cowboys’ Central Combine. The prop- 
aganda had spread like wildfire from ranch 
to ranch. 

By the end of three weeks nearly every 
rancher had either paid a cash compromise 
or had agreed to increase the wages of the 
cowboys. Andy Benson, grim apostle of 
justice, refused both compromise and ad- 
justment of wages. 

It looked as if no round-up would take 
place on the Bar-B-Bar. The boys were 
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not worried, for they knew that they could 
scatter over the country and find work as 
extras on other ranches. At heart they 
would have much preferred to stay on 
Andy’s ranch, if he could be persuaded to 
see reason. 

No one could judge by the old ranch- 
man’s face, speech or manner, what he 
really thought or felt. He knew that he 
was the only big ranchman to refuse a 
wage increase, and yet he watched the boys 
leave the ranch without a look or word to 
stop them. 

It would mean a loss of many thousands 
of dollars to him even with only a few 
weeks’ delay. If the strike were to carry 
on another month he would come close to 
being a ruined man. 

Andy’s last interview with Mark Little 
was characteristic of the sturdy Westerner. 
He looked at Mark from under his shaggy 
brows, with a calm appraisal that would 
have discomfited a tougher customer than 
the Easterner. Mark fidgeted and said: 


“Tf you'll take time to think things over, 
Mr. Benson, I’m sure you'll do the right 
thing by your boys. They’ll all come back 
and bring the extra boys you need, and 


stick by you for the round-up, if you’ll put 
up a thousand dollars as a guarantee of 
good faith. This will be deducted from 
their wage increase later, and I’ll put the 
money in the bank for them.” 

“Well, Mr. Little,’ Andy said, “I 
reckon there’s more in this thing than 
meets the eye of an inexperienced old fel- 
low like me. But I ain’t worryin’ about 
that. As for me and my ranch, why, we’re 
stickin’ right together, and I don’t intend 
to make any change in my plans. So I 
guess that point’s settled, stranger.” 

Mark Little saw that it was settled. If 
it had not been for Anne Johnson, he 
would not have lingered a day longer in 
Angel City. He was to call on her the 
night after his interview with Andy Ben- 
son. 

In the Western mail that evening, Mark 
received a Denver newspaper sent to him 
by a friend in that city. In it was a pic- 
turesque account of the raid in the speak- 
easy in New York, and of Buck Benson’s 
arrest. 

Mark showed the story to Jack Cross. 

“ Do you think she’ll have me when she 
reads that?” he asked his friend. 

“You may get her on the rebound,” 
Cross conceded. 
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“ Could you beat it for sheer good luck, 
Jack? I couldn’t have thought up any- 
thing half as good for my purposes if I’d 
tried for a year.” 

A half hour later he was with Anne in 
the same room where he had asked her to 
marry him. She was sweet and gracious, 
but not too cordial. They discussed the 
C. C. C., and she said frankly that her 
sympathies were with old Andy, although 
she thought that perhaps the boys should 
have a raise in wages. 

Then Mark told her that in a few days 
he would be leaving Angel City, perhaps 
for good. Anne said politely that she was 
sorry to hear that he was going so soon, 
but her eyes did not express any great 
regret. 

Vaguely irritated by her manner, but 
with a careless laugh, Little took the Den- 
ver newspaper from his pocket, opened it 
out, and said: 

“ By the way, Anne, I brought you this 
Denver paper. It has an amusing account 
from New York about a little shindig in a 
speak-easy where Buck Benson and some - 
of his pals were caught by Federal agents. 
Would you like to read it?” 

He held out the newspaper, and he saw 
her hand tremble as she took it. She had 
paled a little, but her lips were steady as 
she said: 

“How stupid people are to go to such 
places!” 

He watched her as she read the garbled 
description of the raid and the arrest of 
Buck Benson and his friends. The dis- 
patch had them all arrested except the girl 
whom Buck had shoved down the dumb- 
waiter. But the others were let off with rep- 
rimands. Buck was given thirty days for 
being drunk and disorderly, according to 
this account. 

Anne’s pallor changed to a sickly white, 
and her blue eyes were black with pain and 
shock. For a moment she could not speak, 
and Little felt a stab of compunction for 
her distress. The next instant his heart 
hardened, for her pain was evidence enough 
that she still cared for Buck. Suddenly 
she said, quick and low: 

“I’m going to keep this, and I want to 
ask a favor of you, Mark. Please give me 
your word that you won’t speak of this to 
a single soul. Poor old Mr. Benson has 
enough to worry him right now without 
this about—about his son. It will all blow 
over, and he need never know. He never 
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sees a Denver paper, and our local sheet 
isn’t likely to get this news.” 

Little gave his promise. Then he leaned 
forward and asked earnestly: 

“‘ Are you ready to give me your answer, 
Anne, dear girl?” 

She sat for a few moments, silent and 
still. Then she faced him bravely and an- 
swered: 

“T’ll marry you, if you want me, at the 
end of June.” 

VII 


A FEw days after Anne’s momentous de- 
cision to accept Mark Little in marriage, 
he and Jack Cross left Angel City for a 
few weeks’ tour of the West. It was a 
matter of important business, Little told 
Anne, and indeed it was—the carrying out 
of certain promoting schemes. 

The affairs of the C. C. C. were still 
hanging fire, and Little would have made 
a final exit with the funds of the Combine 
if it had not been for Anne. He planned 
to return, marry her, and take her East 
with him. 

By that time old Andy Benson would 
have succumbed to the force of the ma- 
jority, and affairs would have settled down 
on the other big ranches. The sum Mark 
would acquire from his percentage would 
be small in comparison with what he might 
have fled with, but the possession of lovely 
Anne Johnson would more than make up 
for that. 

Somehow the story in the Denver news- 
paper reached the ears of Andy Benson. 
He sent word of this to Anne, and she rode 
at once to the Bar-B-Bar, her heart aching 
for the old man whose burdens were heavy 
enough without this added anxiety and 
shame regarding his son. 

Anne was shocked at sight of the ranch 
man. In the few weeks that had just 
passed he had grown thin and worn, and 
he appeared broken in health. She assured 
him that Buck probably had been a victim 
of circumstances, and that he would un- 
doubtedly be able to explain the whole 
thing. 

“Do you mean that, my girl?” Andy 
asked, and his eyes questioned her more 
deeply than his words. 

It was up to her to lie now, so she said 
sturdidly: 

“ Of course I do.” 

He studied her for a moment, and then 
he asked: 
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“ What’s this I hear about you and that 
man Mark Little from New York?” 

She flushed as she replied: 

“Tm going to marry him.” 

“ Goin’ to marry him!” Andy stared at 
her, and his voice rang with disbelief. “ But 
how about you and my Buck? You young- 
sters have been sweethearts too long to let 
a stranger come between you, child.” 

“ Nobody can come between two people 
if they really care for each other,” she said 
flatly. 

“ But—but—I don’t understand,” Andy 
floundered. ‘“ You’ve always loved each 
other. Do you mean that you're sore at 
Buck on account of his reported doin’s and 
you’re marryin’ Little to spite my boy?” 

Anne’s face lost its flush. 

“Mr. Benson,” she said steadily, “ I’m 
going to marry Mark Little because I want 
to marry him. Isn’t that enough?” 

“We'll see about that,” Andy retorted. 
“T’m goin’ to write to Buck and tell him 
what’s been goin’ on where you're con- 
cerned, Anne.” 

She had been sitting beside the old man 
on the veranda. Now she sprang to her 
feet, and her eyes were bright with anger. 

“You'll do nothing of the sort, Mr. Ben- 
son,” she cried. “If you do I'll write him 
myself and tell him about the cowboy 
strike, for he ought to be here where you 
need him. Hal told me you’d made him 
promise not to let Buck suspect anything 
was wrong until after the boat race, but 
T'll not promise!” 

“ All right, Anne, you win,” Andy ad- 
mitted with a scowl. “I'll not have my 
boy worried about this mess out here. But, 
child, promise me you won’t marry Little 
until Buck gets home.” 

Anne’s laugh was far from mirthful. 
Then she said lightly: 

“ Of course I'll wait. I want Buck to 
be at my wedding, Mr. Benson!” 

“ Humph!” old Andy snorted, but not in 
scorn. He was nonplused. 


Affairs were looking ugly for Andy Ben- 
son. Already some of his boys had hired 
out to other ranches. He and Hal Reese 
did the work of five men, but many more 
were needed for the round-up. 

But, stubborn in his pride, Benson re- 
fused to weaken. The situation was made 
more acute by pressure brought to bear by 
the bank for interest on loans. 

The leading spirits of the C. C. C. were 
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still in Angel City. Bill, Joe, and Jerry 
did not want to go to any of the other 
ranches. Also, they had decided to remain 
where they could keep an eye on Mark 
Little. The money he had collected was 
in the Angel City bank in his name, and 
they wanted to be on hand when it was 
drawn out. 

The New London boat race was set for 
June 20. Anne knew the date by heart. 
On the nineteenth Hal Reese rode to town 
and told her that old Andy was a sick man, 
and that he was desperately worried him- 
self. A letter had come from the prodigal 
son, telling his dad that if he didn’t need 
him right away after commencement, he 
would like to go with some friends into the 
Canadian woods, not returning home be- 
fore August. 

“ He’s dead set, Andy is, on having Buck 
go on that camping trip with his college 
friends. He says Buck ‘ll have enough of 
the Bar-B-Bar, once he gets back here, and 
that he wants him to enjoy his good times 
while he can.” 

“ But why did you promise Andy that 
you wouldn’t send for Buck?” Anne de- 
manded. 

“Gosh, I had to The old fellow was 
liable to have a stroke. So I gave him my 
oath, and now I can’t break it, Anne.” 

“‘T promised not to write to Buck about 
the strike,” the girl said, “but I didn’t 
promise anything else. I won’t go to the 
ranch until after I’ve wired to Buck, so 
Andy won’t have the chance to pin me 
down to another promise. I'll send Buck 
a telegram to come home, so he'll get it 
to-morrow after the boat race. And you 
watch over old Andy.” 

Thus it was that Buck Benson received 
a message from Anne Johnson immediate- 
ly after Yale’s great victory and his own 
proud share in it. Three days later Buck 
stepped off the train in Angel City. 


Vill 


Buck BeEnson’s alert eyes passed rapid- 
ly over the few loungers on the station 
platform, and his eager expression drooped 
to disappointment when he realized that 
Anne Johnson had not come to meet him. 
Also the Bar-B-Bar had not sent any one 
to carry him and his trunk and bags out to 
the ranch. 

It was so long since he had been in 
Angel City that he stood for a few mo- 
ments in indecision. There was no con- 


veyance at the station, so he left his trunk 
on the platform. Then, carrying a valise 
in each hand, he strode up the main street, 
with the idea of borrowing a rig from Gin- 
nis Green. 

He had to pass Henry Johnson’s general 
store on the way to the Green Hotel, so he 
decided to drop in, greet old Johnson, and 
inquire for Anne. Henry, however, had 
ridden to another town on business, and 
his assistant supposed that Anne was at 
her home at the opposite end of the town. 
So Buck went on to the hotel. 

No one recognized old Andy’s boy after 
his long absence. The hotel lobby was 
alive with lounging groups of cow-punch- 
ers. 

Buck, more dandified than he realized, 
approached the bar and inquired for Gin- 
nis Green. His voice was resonant, and 
there was no drawl in it. His way of 
speaking—one of the handicaps acquired 
in the effete East—damned him more sure- 
ly than his clothes. 

On being told by the barkeeper that 
Ginnis would be back in a half hour, Buck 
decided to order a drink and await the re- 
turn of the proprietor. 

He dropped his bags to the floor and 
gave his order. Then he swung around 
and met the stares of several pairs of hos- 
tile or amused eyes. ; 

Buck became suddenly aware of his 
clothes, principally the wide flare to his 
natty blue serge trousers, and the “ prince ” 
droop to the brim of his Panama hat. It 
flashed through his mind that those cow- 
boys—not one of whom had ever before 
laid eyes on him—were appraising him at 
a figure not complimentary. 

He stared back, defiant in his rdéle of 
the conquering hero returned to his native 
heath. He wasn’t a cow-puncher, and he 
wasn’t dressed like one, but he knew that 
he was the equal of any of them in sitting 
a horse or handling a gun. 

Then he turned back to the bar and lift- 
ed his glass to his lips. At that instant a 
revolver spoke, and Buck felt the impact 
of a bullet at his heels. 

_ He looked down and saw where it had 
buried itself in the floor. He swung around 
again to face the room, his glass still held 
aloft. 

He caught the glance of one of the 
punchers who was gripping a revolver at 
his side. He saw the cowboy lift it and 
aim again at the vicinity of his feet. 
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Recollections of Buck’s boyhood swept 
over him. These cowboys had taken him 
for a tenderfoot, they resented his appear- 
ance and challenging expression, and one 
of them had undertaken to humiliate him. 

A wide grin animated Buck’s handsome 
face as he said drawlingly: 

“ Didn’t even tickle me, boys!” 

“Didn’t, eh?” the cowboy retorted 
scowlingly. ‘ Well, we'll have to do better 
than that, stranger!” 

There came a rain of bullets around his 
feet from several guns. It was the “ dance 
music” of the cowboy that Buck had not 
heard for years. He stood grinning at 
them, then he put his glass on the bar and 
said coolly: 

“ Better save your bullets, boys, for I 
don’t intend to dance. But I'll tell you 
what I’li do. I’ll wager to whip any one of 
you who wants to fight me. Gather round 
me in a circle and trot your champion out. 
How about it, boys?” 

Buck stepped forward from the bar, and 
grinned again. The expression of most of 
the cowboys showed surprise. Slowly, one 
by one, they formed a circle around this 
dandified stranger. 

Buck slipped off his hat, coat, collar and 
tie, and threw them back of him. He 
rolled up his shirt sleeves and exposed to 
the gaze of the Westerners the strongly 
muscled arms of an oarsman. 

“Who is first?” he demanded. 

Glances were exchanged, mumbled re- 
marks followed, and then one of the Bar- 
B-Bar boys, named Tom, stepped into the 
circle. He had a slight swagger, and he 
made a chilling comment to Buck that the 
boys had decided in favor of one big fight 
instead of several little ones! 

The stranger said nothing. He stood 
motionless, waiting for one of the cowboys 
to call time. Then the fight was on. 

The cow-puncher had strength, agility, 
and weight, but no science. Buck had all 
the qualities of his antagonist plus training 
in boxing. ‘ 

Buck’s left arm shot out tentatively. 
Tom ducked, then came back quickly with 
an uppercut that grazed Buck’s chin. 

Blow followed blow, some _ reaching 
home. Many—from the cowboy’s side— 
missed their mark. 

Back and forth they swayed, panting as 
they grappled. Buck broke loose and 
caught the other man just over the eye, 
and blood spurted. Tom cut a gash on 
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Buck’s mouth. But for one blow of Tom’s 
that landed, three of Buck’s did likewise, 
until the cowboy’s face was not a pretty 
sight. 

It was a clean fight, and a short one. 
A swift left hook caught the cowboy just 
below the ear, and down he went with a 
crash. His fellow punchers dragged him 
to a lounge at the rear of the lobby. 

Meanwhile Buck stood calmly, wiping 
the marks of battle from his face. One by 
one the boys approached him with curt but 
not unfriendly greetings. 

“ You're all right, sonny!” 

“Any hombre that can lick Tom can 
lick any of us.” 

“ Here’s to you, mister! 
some little walloper.” 

“ Have a drink, stranger. What ’Il you 
have?” 

Buck walked to the bar and ordered his 
drink. Undoubtedly the punchers’ admi- 
ration of his manliness would have been 
less natural in its expression had they 
known that he was the son of old Andy 
Benson. But none guessed the truth. 

A couple of drinks disposed of, Buck 
cleaned up in the public wash room, then 
turned to the boys and said cheerfully: 

“Turn on that phonograph over in the 
corner and put on a jazz record. I’ll dance 
for you now, boys.” 

He gave them an exhibition of the Black 
Bottom which left them shouting with de- 
light. Just as the record came to an end, 
Ginniss Green walked in. 

Buck, seeing his audience stare beyond 
him to the front door, turned swiftly and 
encountered the amazed recognition that 
flashed in Ginn’s eyes. In another second 
the two were clasping hands, and Ginn was 
saying warmly: 

““Welcome back to us, me boy! It’s 
glad I am to see you. Didn’t they know, 
out at the ranch, that you were comin’?” 

“No one met me. I came here to bor- 
row a rig, if you can spare one, Ginnis.” 

“Sure I can spare one.” 

Ginn slowly turned to face the cow- 
punchers, and called out, with forced geni- 
ality: 

“ Say, you boys, this is Buck, old Andy 
Benson’s son, who hasn’t been West for 
God knows how long. Give him a wel- 


You sure are 


come, boys, and don’t hold a grudge.” 
One of the cowboys—it happened to be 

_— forward and stuck out his 
and. 
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“ Sure we'll give you a welcome, for you 
deserve it, no matter whose son you are.” 

Then, one interrupting the other, the 
cowboys told Ginnis of the fight that had 
occurred. He laughed heartily, then said 
to Buck: 

“ Well, I guess you want to run along 
to your old man, me boy. Come into the 
office first. I want to have a word with 

ou.” 

Buck followed Ginnis, his mind sudden- 
ly returning to the wire Anne had sent, 
bringing him back home so unexpectedly. 
The half hour of the fight and its after- 
math, with his boyish enthusiasm for what- 
ever he undertook to do, had shoved to 
the back of his consciousness the fact that 
something must be wrong at the ranch. 

Ginnis swiftly told him the main points 
in the story of the Cowboys’ Central Com- 
bine. Then he said kindly: 

“You mustn’t blame me, Buck, for not 
taking sides. I can’t afford to in my busi- 
ness. I’m half inclined to think the wages 
the boys get is too small. And, seeing that 
the other ranchers have given in, I’m think- 
ing it’s only his stubborn pride that’s keep- 
ing your dad from coming across.” 


Buck, thoughtful and worried, asked 
Ginnis about the Easterner who had start- 


ed all the trouble. Was he sincere? Was 
he to be trusted? 

“ Well,” Ginn replied slowly, “to tell 
you the truth, I ain’t too damn sure about 
this Mark Little from New York City. 
He may be honest, but I’d say he was just 
an average promoter who is out to feather 
his own nest.” : 

“T agree with you,” Buck said prompt- 
ly. “I think dad ought to raise the cow- 
boys’ wages. But I know how proud he is, 
Ginn. He’ll never be the one to give in. 
I honestly think that if the boys could be 
influenced into coming back and seeing the 
old man through the round-up, that he’d 
raise their wages afterward.” 

“Fine business,” Ginn agreed. “ But 
who’s going to turn the trick? It ’ll take 
more than your licking Tom, or dancing 
that crazy jig to cut the ground out from 
under Mark Little.” 

“ How about tackling him?” Buck sug- 
gested hopefully. 

“Nothing doing, unless you lick him, 
and tell him to move along.” 

“T can’t and won’t fight a man who 
doesn’t insult or challenge me,” Buck said 
firmly. “If it’s a case of straight organiz- 
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ing of the boys, I’m not going to start a 
scrap with Little, even for dad’s sake.” 

“ But, see here, Buck. It ‘ll mean ruin 
for Andy if something doesn’t break pretty 
soon.” 

“ Well, I’ll see what I can do with the 
boys. And now, Ginn, can you let me 
have a buckboard? I want to get out to 
the ranch right away.” 

As Buck started for the door, Ginn said 
hastily: 

“ Hold on a minute, Buck. Got some- 
thing to tell you. Think you ought to 
know what’s been going on with Anne and 
Mark Little. Folks say—Anne told me 
herself—she’s engaged to marry the East- 
erner. I-thought you ought to know about 
it, Buck.” 

Buck stared at Ginn, open-mouthed. His 
face had paled. 

“That explains a lot of things,” he said 
finally. ‘“ Maybe I'll be able to fight Lit- 
tle after all!” 


Arriving at the Bar-B-Bar, Buck saw no 
one on the veranda of the ranch house. The 
front door was wide open, and he walked 
right in. 

At that moment Anne stepped out from 
his father’s sick room. She stood arrested 
just beyond the sill of the door, staring at 
Buck as if he were a ghost. 

He went to her in a swift stride, and 
seized her hands, which remained pliant 
but unresponsive in his grasp. 

“ Anne!” he said eagerly. “ Little Anne! 
Gee, I’m glad to see you! I thought 
you’d be at the train.” 

In his joy at their reunion, and his de- 
light in her beauty, Buck forgot the tale 
Ginn Green told him of her engagement to 
Mark Little. But he remembered it quick- 
ly enough as she drew her hands away. 
Then, in a cool little voice, she said: 

“No one had a wire from you, Buck. 
We had no idea when or even if you were 
coming. I sent for you because your father 
has been so worried and upset that it made 
him ill.” 

“My dad sick!” Buck’s concern for 
his father temporarily overrode his distress 
about Anne. “Let me see him.” 

“He’s not seriously ill. You'll be the 
best medicine for him, but no one can do 
a thing with him about the cowboy strike. 
I think he ought to raise their wages. You'll 
have to bring back the boys, one way or 
another, Buck.” 
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Buck saw his opportunity, and said 
quickly: 

“What about that man—that friend of 
yours, Mark Little?” 

He saw the color rush to her face, then 
he added: 

“ T should think you could influence him 
—that New Yorker—to get the boys back.” 

She looked him squarely in the eye as 
she replied: 

“Mr. Little’s business affairs are no con- 
cern of mine. Good-by. I’m going now.” 
And with that abrupt farewell she went, 
and left Buck staring after her disappear- 
ing figure. 

He went into his father’s room and 
found him sitting up in bed taking some 
broth that Anne had prepared. Buck bent 
to the gray head. 

“For the love of God!” old Andy 
gasped, as he felt his son’s lips against his 
forehead, and the strong young hands grip- 
ping his shoulders. ‘“ What in all crea- 
tion’s brought you home so soon, my boy?” 

“Oh, I just wanted to come,” Buck re- 
plied evasively. ‘But when I got here, 
dad, I heard a lot of news, and I’m mighty 
glad I came. I’m here to stay, and I’m 


going to help you break that strike, by 


hook or by crook.” 

“ Guess it ’ll have to be by crook,” Andy 
said with a wry smile, “for we’ve got a 
crook to deal with, or I miss my guess.” 

“ Will you give me a free hand, dad, 
and turn the management of the ranch 
over to me just for a week or so? I think 
it will be all right with Hal.” 

Hal Reese was able to answer for him- 
self, for at that moment he strode into 
Andy’s room in pursuit of his boyhood 


chum, of whose arrival in Angel City he - 


had heard on entering Ginn’s Bar. Hal 
had ridden to town on a short cut trail and 
so had missed the buckboard and its occu- 
pant on the highway. 

The two boys fell upon each other with 
enthusiastic greetings, then Hal answered 
the question that Buck had put to his 
father. 

“Sure I won’t mind your taking over 
the ranch, Buck. Perhaps we can work 
up something together, old man. Just you 
hand out the orders.” 

“Well,” Andy said suddenly, “I guess 
I'll be getting up now, boys. I'll thank 
you to hand me my clothes, and then clear 
out, the two of you. I feel as fit as a fid- 
dle, now that my boy’s back again.” 
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It was true. A miracle had been worked 
in the ranchman’s condition. Outside the 
bedroom, Hal said to his chum: 

“The old man is as stubborn as hell. 
He ought to give in to the boys’ demands 
to save his own skin. Perhaps you can 
influence him, Buck.” 

“I’m not even going to try,” Buck said 
thoughtfully. “I’m going to work it 
through the boys or through that promoter, 
Mark Little.” 

“Do you know about him and Anne?” 
Hal nervously asked the question. 

“T’ve heard that she’s engaged to marry 
him,” Buck replied steadily. “If he’s a 
decent chap, I’ll have nothing to say about 
it. Anne wasn’t bound to me, you know, 
Hal. I love her, and expected to marry 
her, but she has the right to marry whom 
she pleases. I'll only interfere if I decide 
that Little is a crook.” 

“Then you'll interfere, all right,” Hal 
said fervently. ‘“ I’d stake my life on his 
being one. But, Buck, this thing of Anne 
getting engaged to Little—I think she did 
it because she was downright unhappy 
about you.” 

Buck stared at him. 

“ What’s the idea, Hal?” 

“A wild story of your trouble that night 
in New York, your companions, and your 
arrest, got into the Denver papers, and 
some one sent a copy to Little. He showed 
it to Anne. Then, in spite of her efforts 
and mine, the news got to your old man. 
He’s not holding it against you, Buck, but 
it’s a cinch that Anne is. You know— 
other girls.” 

“ T'll—be—damned!” 
was genuine. 

Then his eyes twinkled with excitement, 
and his mouth widened in a delighted grin 
as an inspiration came to him. : 

“ Hal, I’ve thought of something that ’Il 
make your hair curl!” he declared. ‘“ You 
said ‘ girls.’ Well, an idea is burning in 
my brain. Come to town with me. I’ve 
some telegrams to send off. On your 
honor, not a word to dad or Anne, or any 
one else. I’ll tell dad that I left something 
at Ginn’s Bar and have to go for it.” 

At the station Buck sent two wires to 
New York City. One addressed to Queenie 
Caxton, star of the “ Village Vampires,” 
which had recently closed, read: 

Come to ranch for six weeks’ vacation and bring 


ten of your dancing girls. Also bring four cow- 
girls from your show. Fine time, lots of he-men. 


Buck’s surprise 
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All expenses paid. Come immediately. Wire train. 
Will send money in advance. Sew Benen, 


The other wire was to Cherry, and read: 


Bring Sue and Pat and come to ranch imme- 
diately. Guarantee six weeks’ fun. Plenty of 
men. All expenses paid. Will wire money. Tele- 
graph reply. Buck BENSON. 


The operator who sent off the telegrams 
was bound to secrecy with a bank note 
whose denomination would be doubled, 
Buck promised, on the unheralded arrival 
of the show girls. 

IX 


Wuen Greek meets Greek we all know 
what happens. There were several similar 
encounters after the dispatching of Buck 
Benson’s mysterious telegrams. 

Mark Little returned to Angel City two 
days in the wake of Buck. His friend, 
Jack Cross, had gone to New York. 

Mark heard the story of the fist fight 
between Buck and the cowboy, and ru- 
mors that something was afoot at Andy’s 
ranch. The old ranchman, it appeared, 
was no longer ill and broken with anxiety, 
but spry and unconcerned. 

This turn of affairs was not to Little’s 
liking. He had felt confident that he would 
find old Andy ready to pay a large sum of 
money to get the boys back. He wondered 
if young Benson had undermined the work 
of the C. C. C. on his father’s ranch. 

Mark Little had two strong motives for 
prolonging his stay in Angel City. One 
was to force old Andy’s hand and to make 
him pay a much larger sum than any other 
rancher had yielded. 

The second motive was Anne. Mark 
wondered what effect Buck Benson’s re- 
turn would have on her. He determined 
to induce her to marry him without fur- 
ther delay. Little was eager to look Buck 
over, but a fight with the young athlete was 
not his desire, even for the sake of Anne. 

Little called on her that evening, and 
was immediately aware of a change in her 
manner. Previously she had been sweetly 
aloof, but now he found her nervously 
eager to see him. 

Vaguely he felt that this eagerness was 
not entirely because the girl was in love 
with him. She greeted him with out- 
stretched hands. 

“Oh, I’m so glad to see you, Mark!” 
she cried. “It seems ages since you left 
town. I’ve missed you.” 
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“Have you, Anne?” He held her hands 
and looked into her eyes, bending toward 
her, longing, yet not quite daring to take 
her in his arms. 

“ Did your business go all right, Mark?” 
She seemed to be holding him off, smiling, 
yet just out of reach. 

“ Fine!” he answered, letting her draw 
gently away from him, and following her 
to the sofa. ‘“ And now I’m back to settle 
the Bar-B-Bar question, before I return to 
the East—with or without you, Anne. 
Which is it to be?” 

“Wait!” she said gently. “I want to 
ask you something. Won’t you consider 
getting the boys to go back for old Andy’s 
round-up, and trust to his honesty to raise 
their wages afterward?” 

He gravely told her that if the boys were 
to give in at this juncture, Andy Benson 
would have control of the situation, at 
least for another half year, until time for 
the next round-up. The cowboys would 
rebel against such a settlement, and would 
blame him—Mark Little—for it. 

“Then you think you can force Andy 
to raise the wages of his boys?” the girl 
inquired. 

“ He'll have to do more than that now, 
Anne. He’s held out so much longer than 
the other ranchers—and he’s the wealth- 
iest of them all—that the boys won’t go 
back to his ranch unless he pays a large 
sum of money as guarantee that he won’t 
lower wages again after the round-up.” 

Anne hesitated a moment, then she said 
slowly: 

“Tf I agreed to marry you, Mark, will 
you drop this matter of the Bar-B-Bar, and 
leave it to Andy’s son to get his father to 
do the right thing by the boys? I’m told 
that Buck believes that the cow-punchers 
should have a raise, but he doesn’t approve 
of this strike business, and he knows that 
Andy’s pride won’t let him give in unless 
the boys give in first.” 

Mark rapidly weighed the situation. If 
the girl would marry him, the twenty per 
cent he could get from Andy’s payment 
would be well lost. 

“Who are you so concerned about at 
the Bar-B-Bar, Anne?” he asked shrewdly. 

She colored faintly, but replied calmly: 

“T’m concerned about old Andy. He’s 
braced up a lot since his son came home, 
but of course that can’t last unless he can 
have his round-up, and it’s ruin for him if 
he doesn’t have it soon.” 
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“ When will you marry me, Anne?” Lit- 
tle asked. 

Quickly she answered: “ll marry you 
the day you get the boys to return to 
Andy’s ranch—or, rather, the day Buck 
gets them to go back, if you don’t interfere 
with his efforts.” 

“But,” he argued, “don’t you think 
that would be letting the boys down, 
Anne?” It was a noble gesture to impress 
her with his disinterested efforts in behalf 
of the cowboys. 

“No, it won’t be letting them down, for 
Buck will do the right thing by them. Hal 
Reese told me that Andy has turned every- 
thing over to Buck.” 

Mark’s face darkened. 

“ Will you marry me a week from to- 
day if the boys go back within the week?” 
he demanded. 

“Yes,” Anne answered softly. 


When Mark Little reached Ginn’s Bar 
he found a group of cowboys around a 
man who was a stranger to him. It was 
Buck who saw Little saunter across the 
lobby, and frankly stared after him. 

Several of the boys shuffled awkwardly 
over to where Mark had seated himself. 
It was evident that they feared he would 
regard their consorting with Buck Benson 
as treachery to the C. C. C. 

As the boys were leaving the bar for the 
night, Little contrived an interview with 
Buck. He went straight to the point. 

“ You’re Andy Benson’s son, aren’t you? 
Well, I wanted to say that if you think you 
can manage your father so that he’ll do the 
right thing by the boys—not let them 
down, you know—I’ll work with you to 
get them to go back at once for the round- 
up.” 

Buck looked with interest on this man 
who had taken his girl from him, and said 
quietly: 

“Don’t give yourself the least worry, 
Mr. Little. I have my own plans for get- 
ting the boys back to the ranch.” 

Mark controlled the gibes that itched 
upon his tongue. 

“Oh, I see,” he said indifferently. “I 
thought I might be of some help to you, 
for the boys have confidence in my judg- 
ment. They’ve a right to double the wages 
they get, and they’re grateful to me for 
starting them off.” 

‘“‘ And they’ll be grateful to me for get- 
ting them back.” Buck spoke with a smile 
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that irritated Mark. “ They'll all be back, 
I reckon, within the next week.” 

“That suits me down to the ground!” 
Mark raised his voice with a ring of amuse- 
ment, and in his turn he smiled. 

One long look they gave each other, then 
Buck walked to the door. The thought in 
his mind was: 

“ Hell’s bells! So that’s what Anne 
wants! Well, I’ve got no desire to com- 
pete with that sort of man. She’s wel- 
come to him—damn him!” 

And Mark Little’s thought was: 

“ Better looking than I am, but he’s a 
boob. I’ve got his girl away from him, 
and he won’t get her back. She'll be mar- 
ried to me before he knows it—damn him!” 


Two days later the train brought a hu- 
man bouquet from New York, and deposit- 
ed it on the Angel City station platform. 
Buck and Hal met and hailed this bunch 
of animated posies with laughing greetings, 
and announced that the wide, wide West, 
especially the Bar-B-Bar, was theirs. 

Buck, with Queenie Caxton hanging to 
one of his elbows and Cherry clinging to 
the other arm, beamed with large smiles 
upon each in turn, and thanked them for 
being such good sports. Then he said: 

“ Before we start out for the ranch, 
we're going to drive you girls through the 
town to show you off.” 

“Window shopping,” said the sophisti- 
cated Queenie. ‘“ Are we going to have 
that swell time you promised us?” 

“ T’ll tell the world you are, girly!” Buck 
declared. 

“And where are all the rest of the he- 
men?” Cherry asked, smiling up at him. 

“You'll soon see some of them, as we 
drive through the town. They’ll come 
rushing to the doors to see you. And 
that ’ll only be the beginning of it, girls. 
Your job out here is to vamp as you never 
vamped before. I'll tell you why later. 
But just don’t forget to give them the 
eye!” 

Thus began another meeting of Greek 
with Greek—for strength became weakness 
and weakness became strength in this age- 
old combat which begins when Cupid calls 
“ time!” 


xX 


Ir a three ring circus had come to town 
its parade along the main street of Angel 
City would have brought every man, wom- 
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an and child within call to windows and 
doors, impelled by normal curiosity. But 
when Buck Benson and Hal Reese drove 
the four cowgirls and the very pretty cho- 
rines of “ The Village Vampires,” past the 
Green Hotel, more than normal curiosity 
was aroused. 

It happened that Ginn’s Bar was alive 
with cow-punchers at that hour in the 
afternoon, and many of them were loung- 
ing outside the door, mostly on the steps 
of the porch, when the cavalcade came in 
sight. To say that the effect was devasta- 
ting would be a brief and lazy way to de- 
scribe the vortex that caught those boys 
up in a swirl of emotions. 

As the girls passed the hotel, they smiled 
and nodded to the cowboys as provocative- 
ly as girls of their type know so well how 
to do. The punchers did more than stare; 
they literally gaped, open-eyed and 
mouthed, too astonished and overcome to 
return the salutations of the feminine eyes 
and lips. 

Buck drove to the end of the street, then 
turned and went slowly back until they 
reached Ginn’s Bar, where the buckboards 
stopped and the girls dismounted. The 
rush of masculine feet and the offer of 
manly hands to assist this bevy of lovely 
young women—Buck and Hal being, after 
all, only two men among eighteen charm- 
ers—was kaleidoscopic in its confusion and 
rapidity of motion. 

If ever opposite poles were brought to- 
gether with a bang/ this phenomenon took 
place when Buck, with easy friendliness, 
introduced the cowboys from the Bar-B- 
Bar to the show girls who were under his 
protective wing. Never before in the his- 
tory of Ginn’s Bar had there been such a 
sight. Ginnis Green outshone himself as 
host, insisting upon a round of free drinks, 
which was accepted and drunk with hilari- 
ous good nature. 

There were not small tables and chairs 
enough at the rear of the huge room to ac- 
commodate all the girls, and they formed 
in colorful groups, chatting and laughing 
with the men. The four cow girls, dressed 
in their regalia, were popular because the 
boys felt at home with them. They were 
girls from the West who had been brought 
up in the saddle, and taught to shoot and 
rope like men. 

But the real and deadly lure for those 
delighted cow-punchers lay in the lip- 
Sticked curves of tantalizing lips, the waved 
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and glistening hair on bobbed heads, and 
the “ nude” silk hosiery on charming legs 
below knee-length beflounced or clinging 
skirts. Home never was like this! 

In short, it was the ten “ Village Vamps,” 
with their leader, Queenie, and the three 
chorus beauties—Cherry, Sue, and Pat— 
who were the cynosure of admiring male 
glances. Cherry divided her attentions be- 
tween Buck and young Jerry, who obvi- 
ously had instantly fallen for her dark and 
petite charms. His was a complete aban- 
don that was far more flattering than any- 
thing Buck—or, in fact, any Easterner—- 
had ever exhibited for her benefit. 

When Buck announced that they must 
be getting along to the ranch, a pall of si- 
lence fell on the cow-punchers. It broke 
on a wave of eager questioning. How long 
were the girls to remain in the West? 
Would they come to town the following 
day? Could the boys ride out to see them? 

Buck announced, for the benefit of the 
crowd, that the girls were to be his guests 
at the ranch for at least six weeks, and 
that he would surely bring them to Angel 
City again soon. Then he singled out Joe, 
Bill, and Jerry for his most amiable man- 
ner, and said that he would be delighted 


to have them ride out to see the girls, but 


that Andy Benson wouldn’t like it. Then 
he added, loud enough to be heard by all: 

“ Any time you boys feel like coming 
back to the Bar-B-Bar for keeps, you'll 
be mighty welcome. And if you happen 
to return in the near future, I think I can 
guarantee you an even warmer reception!” 
He smiled knowingly at the girls. 

A nervous shuffle of feet was the only 
audible answer to his ultimatum, but sev- 
eral pairs of eager young eyes—of both 
genders—said a good many things in a 
very few seconds. Then Buck marshaled 
his little company to the door and out into 
the buckboards. 

Just as he was helping Cherry into her 
seat—and he had made rather a point of 
stepping in front of Jerry—with the girl 
leaning back against his shoulder and smil- 
ing into his face, Anne Johnson came up 
the street from her father’s store. At her 
side walked Mark Little. 

Buck caught a flashing glimpse of 
Anne’s blue eyes, suddenly black with emo- 
tion, and of the quick and haughty up- 
ward fling of her small head. The next 
moment she was passing him on the nar- 
row sidewalk. Their glances crossed, and 
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each challenged and defied the other in a 
language as silent as it was eloquent. 

Then a sharp turn of Buck’s head 
brought it on a level with Mark Little’s. 
The look in Buck’s eyes was no more bane- 
ful than the look that met his. It was over 
in a second, and Mark called out casual 
greetings to the cowboys, who replied in 
kind. Then the buckboards started off, 
bound for the Bar-B-Bar. 

Old Andy was surprised and delighted 
when Buck explained to him his little plan. 
The fact that the four cowgirls were will- 
ing and able to help on the ranch, tickled 
the old man. As he told Buck, with forty 
instead of four such girls, they could carry 
on the round-up, and be damned to the 
cow-punchers who had run out on him! 

But four girls, no matter how clever with 
bridle, stirrup, and lariat, could not be ex- 
pected to make much impression on the 
work that required twenty men. How- 


ever, they were picturesque and charming, 
riding around the ranch, and were a good 
deal more to Andy’s taste than the show 
girls, with their generously revealed legs 
and powdered faces and rouged lips. 

The next day Buck did not take the girls 


to Angel City. They wanted to go, but 
he explained his plan, and they cheerfully 
agreed with him that it would be a good 
idea to whet the interest of the cowboys 
by letting a day go by. 

The succeeding afternoon Buck drove 
some of them to Ginn’s Bar, and when he 
started back to the ranch with his attrac- 
tive company he knew that it was the be- 
ginning of the end. The cowboys would 
hold out for a week or so, but eventually 
they would come back to the Bar-B-Bar. 

Buck made a point of driving to town 
alone with Cherry on the third day after 
the arrival of the girls. He sauntered with 
her about the town, past Henry Johnson’s 
general store and the Johnson residence at 
the end of the main street. 

He hoped that Anne would see them. 
He knew that at any rate she would be sure 
to hear of his having had the chorus girl 
in tow. 

Buck’s mind was in a state of chaos. He 
tried to concentrate on his father’s critical 
affairs, and he was determined to break the 
cowboy strike, but he longed to destroy 
Mark Little along with it. He itched to 
get his hands on him. 

On the other hand, if Anne really want- 
ed to marry the Easterner, Buck shrank 
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from the idea of parading his feelings, his 
love for her and his jealousy, by starting 
a personal fight with the man. 

One thing Buck could not believe. It 
was inconceivable to him that Anne should 
marry Mark Little, or any other man, 
merely out of spite, or because she was 
disillusioned with her old sweetheart. 

The young man knew little about the 
reasoning of women, and he could not un- 
derstand why Anne should hold his New 
York escapade against him, without giving 
him a chance to explain himself. He had 
not seen the garbled account she had read, 
and he did not dream that Mark Little had 
already poisoned her mind against him be- 
fore the incident of his arrest. 

Buck felt bitter toward Anne, and yet 
his heart yearned for her. He had no 
hopeless conviction that she would marry 
the man from New York. 

Then a report reached Hal Reese, who 
promptly carried it to his pal. It was said 
in town that Anne Johnson had agreed to 
marry Mark Little the very day that the 
cowboys returned to the Bar-B-Bar, and 
that she had urged Little to use his influ- 
ence to get the boys to compromise with 
old Andy. 

This news reached Buck on the fourth 
day after the arrival of his fair “ strike 
breakers.” It was more than he could take 
calmly. 

He rode at once to town and went to see 
Anne, without warning. Taken unawares, 
she was forced to see him. He began with- 
out preamble: 

“ Anne, are you going to marry that pro- 
moter from New York?” 

Calmly she met the angry, hurt look in 
his dark eyes. 

“I’m going to marry Mark Little, yes,” 
she replied. 

“Ts it true that you’ve promised to 
marry him the day the boys come back to 


. dad’s ranch?” 


“Yes,” she answered evenly. “ And, as 
things seem to be breaking, it will be in a 
very few days, I imagine.” 

Buck jumped the barrier between them 
with one bound of his heart. He seized 
her two hands, drew her close to him, and 
said commandingly: 

“What right have you got to treat me 
like this, Anne?” 

Here was another meeting of Greek with 
Greek. The girl did not fight to draw away 
her hands. but she left them quite limp. 
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There was a cool aloofness in her expres- 
sion and in the tone of her sweet voice that 
was more baffling than anger. 

“JT can’t exactly see what you mean 
about my ‘right’ to do what I choose to 
do with my own life,” she declared. 

For a moment he was silenced. He 
dropped her hands and stood staring at her, 
dumbly accusing her of injustice. Then, 
recovering himself, he said: 

“T thought that you and I were engaged 
to be married, Anne.” 

She uttered a sudden low laugh whose 
light echo seemed to mock and ridicule 
him. Then she said: 

“Was that really your idea when you 
were enjoying yourself with your friends 
in New York?” 

“ Are you talking about the night I was 
arrested?” 

“You had your friends before that 
night, hadn’t you?” she asked him coolly. 
“ And you had your own way of enjoying 
yourself with them. Of course that affair 
of the drunken party in the speak-easy, 
when you were arrested for being drunk 
and disorderly, was a sort of climax, wasn’t 
it, for you, and—for me.” 

“ But, good Lord, I wasn’t drunk and 
disorderly on that night or any other night. 
I couldn’t drink when I was in training. 
I wouldn’t have been in that place that 
night if I hadn’t been disappointed and 
angry over that letter you wrote refusing 
to come on for the boat race. I was the 
goat that night I was arrested. I was the 
only sober member of the party, and I can 
prove it to you by three of the girls at the 
ranch.” 

“TI don’t care to have any proof from 
that quarter,” Anne asserted. 

There was just enough acid in her voice 
to give Buck a new light on the baffling 
mystery of a woman’s heart. 

“You don’t mean, Anne—you can’t 
mean—you can’t believe that I’ve ever felt 
any serious interest in any of those show 
girls?” 

She recoiled from his inference, her pride 
rising against him. 

“T don’t mean, and I haven’t believed, 
or even thought, anything about it.” 

An older and more experienced man 
would have known what answer to make to 
that, but Buck was thrown back on his 
natural modesty and lack of conceit. He 
said, humbly enough: 

“JT don’t suppose you have, Anne, if 
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you’ve stopped caring for me. But, for 
the sake of our old friendship, I wish you’d 
take my word for it that I wasn’t the rotter 
you seem to think I was. I never could 
care seriously for the type of girl that little 
Cherry is. I love you, and expected to 
marry you, Anne. If you've fallen for 
some other fellow, you needn’t try to white- 
wash the fact by throwing mud at me!” 

He had worked himself into an anger 
which only half convinced Anne. She had 
seen, with her own eyes, his solicitous man- 
ner toward the little brunette whom he 
called Cherry, and it seemed to confirm 
all the things that Mark had told her about 
Buck’s New York reputation. 

Also, she regarded herself as honorably 
bound to Mark Little, although, deep in 
her heart, she knew how lightly that would 
weigh in the scale of her emotions if she 
only felt sure of Buck Benson’s loyalty 
and love. However she was heartsick now, 
and loath to carry the discussion further. 

“T don’t think we have anything more 
to say to each other, Buck,” Anne said 
coldly. “I’m going to marry Mark Little 
the day the boys go back to the ranch, so 
the sooner you get them back the better 
I'll be pleased.” 

With a bitter oath smothered on his lips, 
Buck stalked out of the house. 


XI 


WELL within the week three of Andy 
Benson’s recalcitrant cow-punchers rode 
out to the Bar-B-Bar and went directly to 
one of the corrals where Buck and Hal 
were busy. The three boys were Joe, Bill, 
and Jerry, and they lost no time in com-. 
ing to the point. 

“Say, Buck,” Joe spoke up, “ we're all 
set to come back and see your dad through 
his round-up. And we’ve got all the other 
boys lined up. Can’t get hold of any 
extras right now, but we reckon we can 
turn the trick with you to help, Maybe 
those four crackerjack cowgirls will stand 
on the side lines?” 

Buck grinned, and said cordially: 

“‘ They’ll do more than stand on the side 
lines. They’re worth four good cowboys 
any day. And I sure am glad you boys 
have it fixed to come back. The girls will 
be tickled pink. We’ll have a barbecue to- 
morrow night to celebrate.” 

Buck shook hands with the trio of re- 
turned prodigals. Then he said, speaking 
more seriously: 
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‘“‘T don’t mind telling you boys that dad 
was only waiting for this to tell you that 
he had every intention of increasing your 
wages if you came back of your own ac- 
cord for the round-up. But that’s between 
us, boys. Dad won’t come across until 
that man Little gets away from Angel 
City.” 

Buck’s face had darkened, and his lips 
tightened in a line of pain. Jerry, younger 
and more sensitive of the punchers, put his 
hand on Buck’s arm and drew him aside. 

“Don’t you worry, Buck,” he said. 
“ He’ll be leaving Angel City unaccompa- 
nied by any female, or I miss my bet. And, 
Buck, Cherry and me, we’ve got it all 
doped out that we’re going to call on Anne 
Johnson. Cherry’s got quite a bunch of 
things to make clear to her—about you, I 
mean. I’ve got something to tell Anne, 
too, and that is, Cherry and me, why we 
aim to get hitched!” 

Buck’s congratulatory slap on his shoul- 
der was as hearty as his smile, and he said: 

“Good for you, old chap. And the way 
things look, I shouldn’t be surprised if a 
few more matrimonial knots got tied.” 


The call upon Anne by Cherry and Jerry 
was of short duration, but startling in its 


result. Cherry told her the truth about 
the night at the cabaret, and that Buck 
never had felt anything but a tolerant 
friendship for herself. Then the chorus 
girl, smiling at her cowboy lover, said hap- 
pily: 

“JT hope you'll congratulate us, Miss 
Johnson. Jerry and I are going to be mar- 
ried the day all the boys go back to the 
Bar-B-Bar.”’ 

Anne had sat listening, cool and a little 
antagonistic, to Cherry’s eulogies of Buck, 
but at her announcement of her coming 
marriage to the cow-puncher, Anne unbent. 

“T certainly do congratulate ooth of 
you!” she cried, and shook hands with 
them in true Western style. 

Anne was a girl of action as well as tem- 
perament, and within a half hour after the 
visit of Cherry and the cowboy, she sent 
for Mark Little and told him that she had 
changed her mind about marrying him. He 
looked hard at her, with his shrewd eyes, 
and he read much in hers. 

“You mean,” he said quietly, “ that 
you’ve decided, after all, that you’re in 
love with young Benson and not with me?” 

“T’m not in love with you, Mark, and 
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never have been. You must have realized 
that before now. But I thought I wanted 
to marry you and leave Angel City forever. 
I find that I don’t want to do either. I’m 
awfully sorry for breaking my promise to 
you, but I never pretended to be in love 
with you, so I haven’t played you a trick, 
Mark.” 

“‘ No, you haven’t done that,” he agreed, 
“but you can’t expect me to shout with 
joy because you’ve decided not to marry 
me, for I’m honestly mad about you, 
Anne!” 

“T’m sorry,” she murmured, giving him 
her hand in good-by. 

That was the end of Mark Little as far 
as Anne was concerned, but Angel City 
was not yet through with him. Back in 
the Green Hotel, Mark swiftly made his 
ogg It was too late to do anything that 

ay. 

He looked up time-tables, and decided 
that by riding to the junction, eight miles 
away, he could catch to-morrow’s two 
o’clock express going East. It would stop 
for him if he flagged it. 

He would allow himself an hour to cover 
the distance, for he had no desire to get 
shaken up by a hard gallop. He would 
go to the bank around noon, when the boys 
were eating their midday meal. Ginnis 
would let him have a horse, “just for a 
ride around the country.” 

He would be obliged to sacrifice his va- 
lise and its contents, except for such trifles 
as he could stuff in his pockets or slip into 
the saddlebags. If Ginn happened to be 
on hand when he mounted, nothing could 
go in a saddlebag, for it would arouse sus- 
picion at once. 

From rumors floating around Ginn’s Bar 
for the last two days, Mark felt convinced 
that the Bar-B-Bar cow-punchers would be 
back on the ranch within a few days. He 
felt equally certain that old Andy Benson 
would compromise with not one cent be- 
fore the round-up. 

Little’s game was up with Anne Johnson, 
and he had got all he could hope to get 
from the C. C. C. The quicker he left 
town the better for him. 

“ Damn his hide!” Mark said aloud to 
himself, thinking of Buck. Pretty clever 
trick of the Campus Cowboy in bringing 
to the West those hard-boiled Broadway 
show girls! They were just the type that 
the genuine cowboys would fall for hard- 
est. 
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The next day at noon, when only one 
man was on duty in the small bank, Mark 
drew out the money. He remarked as he 
folded away the bills: 

“ T’m dividing up with the boys to-night. 
Going out this afternoon to round them up 
on the other ranches and get them to town 
for their share.” 

Mark sauntered out upon the street, 
which appeared to be deserted. There was 
not a chance in a thousand that any of the 
cowboys would enter the bank that day, 
for they had nothing to put into it or take 
out of it. 

He returned to his room, and waited 
until the cowboys who hung around the 
place had ridden off, probably in the di- 
rection of the Bar-B-Bar and the pretty 
show girls. Going out to the corral, Little 
found his pony saddled and bridled, ready 
for him. 

A few loungers at the door of Ginn’s 
Bar, and a few more in the doorway of 
Johnson’s general store, saw him ride by, 
but he had ridden out of the town on 
previous occasions, and there was nothing 
to arouse any one’s suspicion at the sight 
of Mark Little riding one of Ginn’s ponies. 

There was ample time to reach the. junc- 
tion at the smooth single-footing which was 
the pony’s natural gait. The sun beat down 
on Mark’s straw hat, which was not much 
protection to his head. He loathed sitting 
a saddle, and he hated this motion that 
swayed him from side to side in the saddle. 

Suddenly the pony stumbled on a roll- 
ing stone. Mark jerked violently at the 
reins, with the inexperienced rider’s in- 
voluntary fear of pitching over the ani- 
mal’s head. Then the pony began to limp. 

If Little had known enough to dismount 
and examine the poor thing’s hoofs, he 
might have discovered and removed the 
Stone that was causing the trouble. He 
had a vague notion that the animal had 
sprained a leg. 

Fear of missing the east bound express 
made him stick his spur into the creature’s 
flank. The game little beast tried to re- 
spond with an even gait, but there is a 
limit to what even a cow pony can endure 
without flinching. 

Mark pulled out his watch and cursed 
when he saw that it was already half past 
one, and he had not covered more than 
four miles. With this stumbling, halting 
gait, it would be a miracle if he reached 
the junction in another half hour. 
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The express was sometimes late. He 
would gamble on that. He certainly could 
not return to Angel City, for that would 
mean paying to the boys most of the large 
sum he had on him. 

His ears caught the distant sound of 
hoofs. He wondered who could be coming 
this way, for the sound came from the di- 
rection he had traveled. 

The hoof beats came nearer and nearer. 
Mark looked back and saw a lone rider, 
far away. Perhaps it was instinct that 
told him this was a pursuer. 

He urged his pony on with voice and 
spur. The inexperienced rider didn’t know 
that a few minutes before the pebble had 
been dislodged from the pony’s hoof, prob- 
ably by contact with another stone, and 
the animal was just beginning to throw off 
his limp. Now he sprang into a gallop 
that almost unseated Mark and made him 
clutch desperately at the saddle. 

Again he gianced over his shoulder and 
saw that the rider had gained on him, but 
was still too far back for recognition. The 
pony carried him quickly over the road 
and increased the distance between him 
and that rider—whoever he might be—who 
was coming in pursuit. 

Then came the distant, long-drawn 
whistle of a locomotive. The Eastern ex- 
press was on schedule time, and Mark was 
nearing the junction. If he could flag and 
jump aboard the train, whoever that was 
back there on the road would be too late 
to catch him. 

The sound of beating hoofs came louder, 
In terror Mark looked over his shoulder. 
The rider was Buck Benson! 

The whistle of the locomotive shrieked 
louder; the junction was a quarter mile 
ahead. 

Suddenly there came a hissing at Little’s 
ears, and the next instant he was dragged 
violently from the pony’s back onto the 
ground. The startled animal dashed off 
the road into a winding arroyo and soon 
disappeared. 

The ignominy of being lassoed was bad 
enough, but the contact with the hard earth 
was even worse. Worst of all was the grin 
on Buck Benson’s face as he sat his pony, 
looking down at the Eastern man. 

Mark struggled to his feet, but his arms 
were pinned to his sides. He glared in- 
sanely at Buck, who said calmly: 

“You'll have time to catch the express. 
You’d better, if you ask me, Little. The 
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game’s up, so you can fork over that money 
to me, pronto.” 

Buck swung from his saddle. | 

“ Which pocket?” he demanded. 

There was a revolver in its holster on 
Buck’s hip, and Mark suspected that it 
would be called into action if required. 

“ Right pocket,” he replied sullenly. 
“ Leave me enough to get away with.” 

Buck took the money, and with deft 
hands counted out four hundred dollars. 
He thrust this sum back into Mark’s 
pocket, stuck the roll of bills into his own, 
and then he said: 

“Climb up here behind me. I'll flag 
the train and you'll get aboard, and good 
riddance to you, Mr. Little!” 

Clumsily, but quickly, Mark did as he 
was told. He had no gun, and he knew 
he was no match physically for Buck Ben- 
son. 

The galloping pony reached the junc- 
tion with his double burden a few seconds 
before the train approached. Buck flagged 
it with his cowboy hat, and Mark Little 
swung aboard. 

“What made you come after me?” the 
promoter leaned down to inquire. 


“‘T happened to go to the bank,” Buck 
replied, “and learned you’d been in. I 
told the boys at Ginn’s, and they all want- 


ed to come after you—with a rope. I per- 
THE 
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suaded them to let me come alone. I'll 
say you’re one lucky tramp! I found I 
didn’t even want to take a punch at you. 
I guess we both know the reason; you’re 
losing Anne.” 

Slowly the train pulled out of the junc- 
tion, but it swiftly gained speed on the 
down grade. And so passed Mark Little, 
promoter, from the scenes of his short- 
lived triumph as head of the Cowboys’ 
Central Combine. 


A few hours later Buck Benson and 
Anne Johnson were studying each other’s 
eyes in a show-down. The girl saw hu- 
mility in her lover’s gaze. The sentiment 
he discovered in her straightforward look 
caused him to seize her in his strong young 
arms. 

“ There’ll be a wedding—as advertised— 
the day the boys go back to the Bar-B- 
Bar,” he murmured. “ That is, if the girl 
says ‘ Yes!’” 

“Campus Cowboy Weds Western 
Vamp!” Anne said with a laugh. “ That’s 
the way the Denver newspaper will libel 
us, Buck.” 

“Oh!” he exclaimed joyfully. ‘“ You’re 
saying ‘ Yes!’ ” 

“Uh-huh!” Anne admitted, it being dif- 
ficult to speak when a kiss is a whole-souled 
affair. And once more, -Greek met Greek! 
END 
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To him who strikes 
The forthright blow 
All things come in their prime: 
Like that dark night 
When the moon rode 
Forth, at the needed time! 


In many a black 
And blind foray 

I struck the forthright blow, 
And tasted sweets 


Of victory 


That only brave men know. 


Oh, life, aye meet 
Me shock for shock! 
Oh, love, be never slow! 
Oh, death, when you 
Become my due, 
Strike, strike the forthright blow! 


Harry Kemp 
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